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A New Novel, by 


LUCY C. LILLIE, 


Auther of « Prudence,” “ Nan,’’ etc., will be published ENTIRE 


IN THE ARCH NUMBER 
‘LIPPINCOTT’ S MAGAZINE. 


This novel is pronounced by those who have seen the manuscript to be the most 
taking and interesting of all Mrs. Lillie’s works. The March 
number will also contain contributions from _ 


ROBERT J. BURDETTE, REV. W. H. MILBURN, HENRY C. LEA, FRED. 
'  ° PERRY POWERS, ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, ETC. ( 


The insertion of 









A COMPLETE NOVEL I 
X 
in every number of Lippincott’s Magazine, giving subscribers B 
’ P 
TWELVE NEW COPYRIGHT WORKS ANNUALLY 
where they formerly received but one, has largely increased its value and interest. P 
Press and public have been quick to recognize this fact. ' 





BACK NUMBERS 


will never be allowed to run out of print, but will at all times be obtainable. 
No. 227 centains BRUETON’S BAYOU, by John Habberton. 
Ne. 228, MISS DEFARGE, y Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
No. 229, SINFIRE, >y Julian Hawthorne. 
Ne. 23, A SELF-MADE MAN,  ™. G. McClelland, 


Author of ‘ Oblivion,” * Princess,”’ etc. 


FUTURE NUMBERS 


will contain novels by Lucy C. LILLIE, EDGAR Fawcett, Capt. CHARLES Kine, 
Mrs. A. L. WIsTER, SIDNEY LusKA, and other popular novelists. ; 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS AT ONCE, 


and if you have not already had “‘ Brueton’s Bayou,” by John Habberton, ‘‘ Miss Defarge,” 
by Frances Hodgson Burnett, or “‘ Sinfire,” by Julian Hawthorne, 
let us begin with those numbers. 


$3.00 PER YEAR. SINGLE NUMBERS, 25 CENTS. 


Mailed on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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THIS I$ THE GEM GENUINE. | 


Ourtrade-marlcaround every bottle. In Sickness 
Every ~“— is hatin its Weight in Gold. 





The Wonder of Healing. 
FOR SORE THROAT, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, PILES, CATARRH, WOUNDS, 
BURNS, HEMORRHAGES, FEMALE COM- 
PLAINTS, ETC. 
Used Internally and Externally, 
Prices, 50c., $1, $1.75. (Sold Everywhere. } 


POND’S EXTRACT C0., 76 6th Ave., N. ¥, _ 
| AM now offering an unusually well-selected line of Solid 














14 Kt. Gold Elgin Stem-Winding Ladies’ 
Watches at 


$25.00, $30.00, and $35.00, 


either of which will be sent to any part of the United States, with 
PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINATION before buying. 


JENS F. PEDERSEN, 


| Importer of Swiss and Dealer in American Watches, 
1% MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 





Send 4 cents in postage for New “ Red Line” illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List. 








END for free Catalogue of Books of Amusements, 
Speakers, Dialogues, Gymnastics, Fortune -Tellers, 
Dream- Books, Debates, Letter-Writers, Etiquette, 

Card-Games, etc. DICK & FITZGERALD, 18 Ann St., New York. 


The Dana Bickford ae 
im FAMILY KNITTER § &a0Ns 











a Knits everything required by the wins! nen r Put ADELPHIA 


sail household, of any quality, texture, and 
Pees weight desired. ° MForRnrT’s 


DANA ep BROADWAY, 3. | FUBE SPICES AND COOKING ESTRAGTS, 


- AGENTS WANTED. 17 N. Eleventh 8t., Philadelphia 
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Examples of Gem Jewelry, designed and made by Messrs. 
Baitey, Banxs & Bippie, Twelfth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Mail-order circular and catalogue will be sent any one de- 
siring goods on approval, with full explanation of the method 


of submitting articles on approval. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


WM. D. ROGERS, SON & CO, 


Coach Builders | 
HARNESS MAKERS, 


1007, 1009, and 1011 Chestnut St. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


ENGINEERING NEWS 


—AND— 


AMERICAN CONTRACT JOURNAL. 


A WEEKLY RECORD of all important engineering works projected ‘or in progress as: 








Railroads, their incorporation, survey, and construction, Municipal Engineering, Sur- 

face, Cable, and Elevated Railroads, Canals, Bridges, Tunnels, Harbors, Docks, Road 
Making and Repairs; Streets, Street Paving and Lighting; Sewers, Drainage, Ditching, Water- 
Works, Gas-Works, River vements, Submarine Work, Dredging, Pile-Driving, Oil and 
Artesian Wells, Roofs, State, City, and Town Corporation and Railroad Buildings; Chimneys, 
Ventilation, Masonry, Dams, Electric Lighting, Steam Engineering, Steam Heating, Iron and 
Coal Mining, and Shipbuilding. It also gives the ay market quotations of Iron, Metal, Rails, 
Lumber, Cement, Railroad Equipments, C ore’ Supplies, and Prices of Labor. Bids and 
Proposals for all kinds of Engineering and Contracting ks; including those under the super- 
vision of the U. S, Engineer Corps and'the Light-House Board, are-advertised in its columns. 
The largest circulation of any similar class paper published in the United States. 


Price, $5.00 per Annum. 





ENGINEERING NEWS fenehee more Engineers, Contractors, and 
Superintendents of Railroads and Public Works than all similar class 
papers combined. It circulates in every State and Territory of the 
Union, Canada, and foreign countries. Advertisers should bear these 
facts in mind. ; eas: 

ADDRESS * [ENGINEERING NEWS PUBLISHING 00.,:"" 

Tribune Bulldinig, New Work City. 
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A SPECIALTY soe INFANT 


PEARS’ SOAP—the Great English Complexion Soap—is forfsal 
throughout the United States, and in all other parts of the world 
and its praises are heard and echoed everywhere. 
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This BULLETIN contains a List of our NHW PUBLICA- 
TIONS, with brief notices of their contents, etc., together with 
announcements of works now in Press to be issued shortly. 

Our Publications are for Sale by Booksellers generally, or will 
be sent by mail, post-paid, upon receipt of price. 








Saint Michael. M's. Wister’s New Translation. 


A Romance. From the German of E. Werner, author of “Banned and 
Blessed,” etc. By Mrs. A. L. WistTsr, translator of “The Second Wife,” 
“The Old Mam’selle’s Secret,” ‘‘ Violetta,” ete. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.25. 

The novels of E. Werner are always readable and in the highest degree entertaining. 
Mrs. Wister’s refined and pure taste never leads her amiss in making her selections, and 
the novel before us is more interesting than any of its predecessors. She is one of the best 
translators from the German in this country, and the felicitous manner in which the work 
has been done in the present volume adds to the charm of a truly agreeable novel. 


Taken by Stege. 


A Novel. 12mo. Extracloth. $1.25. 

““¢ Taken by Siege’ is a graphic and very interesting anonymous story of a young 
journalist’s experiences in New York. Who the hero may be is enveloped in mystery, 
but that the heroine is Miss Clara Louise Kellogg there is little doubt. The other charac- 
ters will be readily recognized as conspicuous in New York society. The story reveals the 
inside workings of some of the metropolitan newspapers, and shows how, by pluck, brains, 
and luck, a new man may sometimes rise rapidly to the highest rank in journalism, dis- 
tancing the veterans. The author has unusual ability as a writer of fiction.”—Albany 
Journal. 

‘A sketch of New York life, presented in a colloquial, reportorial manner, and char- 
acterized by a.certain dash and freshness. The novel reflects admirably the feelings and 
opinions of the average young man of to-day. It possesses vigor and lightness. The 
author has produced an entertaining story.” —Boston Journal. 

‘‘ The story déals with the living forces and events of to-day, and is one of the most 
vital and strong and keenly interesting of late novels.’’—Boston Evening Traveller. 


That Other Person. Fes 


A Novel. By Mrs. Aurrep Hunt, author of “ Thornicroft’s Model,” “The 
Leaden Casket,” ete. 16mo. ILlalf bound. 50 cents. Paper cover. 25 cents. 


‘‘ Good as the plot is, perhaps the most engaging feature of the book is its clever char- 
acter-sketching. . . . A reader will be in sympathy with the characters before he has gone 
half through the first part of the story. They give the book a charm which agreeably 
diverts the attention when the serious interest loses its hold, which, it must be safd, is very 
seldom. The book can be recommended as a thoroughly enjoyable novel.’’—Scotsman. 


Geoffrey Stirling. 
A Novel. By Mrs. Letra Apams (Mrs. Larran), author of “ Madelon Lemoine,’’ 
etc. 16mo. Half bound. 50 cents. Paper cover. 25 cents. 
5 
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Doctor Cupid. 


A Novel. By Raopa Brovua@urTon, author of “Cometh Up as a Flower,” 
“Nancy,” “ Belinda,” “Second Thoughts,” etc. 16mo. Half bound. 50 cents. 
Paper cover. 25 cents. 

‘“‘ There is something about Rhoda Broughton’s stories—all of them—that is irresistibly 
pathetic, and ‘Doctor Cupid’ does not differ from the others in that respect. It is a 
genuine love-tale, and has all the freshness and depth of feeling one may look for in such 
scenes depicted bysuch a hand. There are passion and feeling in every page of it, and the 
people are very real in their actions and manners.’’—Baltimore American. 

‘‘ Miss Broughton is the author of a number of light but very charming novels, and 
her admirers will be glad of a new book from her pen.’’—New Orleans Picayune. 

‘Tt is a pretty story, sweet in sentiment, and full of delicacy in the telling. The 
character-drawing is excellent, the two girls, Prue and Peggy, deserving high praise as 
two strong and highly-finished studies. Her style is as bright as ever, and somewhat more 
graceful and polished than in the past.’’-—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


Half Married. 


Aaamé Gamé. By ANNIE Biiss McConNELL. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.25. 

‘¢¢ Half Married’ is a lively story of military and civil life. The heroine is a typical 
soldier’s daughter of the United States Army, and we become curiously attached to her. 
The pages sparkle with humorous selections and sprightly remarks. Any one who sup- 
poses from the title that ‘ Half Married’ is a sensational tale will be agreeably disappointed 
in this charmingly natural story.’”’—Philadelphia Ledger. 

‘¢ An entertaining novel combining those elements which go to make up romantic 
fiction. It has an interesting plot, and is drawn with characters that are true to life. The 
descriptions are good, and the situations are placed in the right way. The book is just 
such a one as one needs to while away a couple.of hours,—light, airy, with enough of 
plot to keep the mind from wandering. The book is, in short, a pleasing development of 
its title.’—New Haven Journal and Courier. 

‘¢A more than usually interesting story,—unconventional, rich, and free,—which has 
a moral, too, in the telling. There are some startling passages in it, as, for instance, the 
blue-stocking episode on the frontier. There is in the whole incident something more than 
usually racy.’’—Hartford Post. 


Stanley Huntingdon. 


A Novel. By Sypney J. Witson. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.25. 

‘“‘This novel of Southern life and character abounds in pictures of the sunny land, 

and portrays her sons and daughters in a pleasing light. There is considerable romance 
in it, and some interesting details.”’—Norristown Herald. 
' Tt is the story of a well-bred young Southerner whose circumstances compelled him to 
earn his living by manual labor, who learned carpentry, had a love-experience and mar- 
ried the haughty damsel. There are good touches of California scenery. The motive is 
the best, and there are two good characters. The story is quite entertaining.’’— Wheeling 
Intelligencer. a 

“¢Stanley Huutingdon’ is an excellent story of Southern and Western life. The 
hero, Stanley Huntingdon, is a man deeply sinned against, and, made reckless and cynical 
by his troubles, he plunges into the worst dissipations. At last a woman’s hand leads him 
back to happiness and a purer life.’’—Baltimore American. 


Nervous Diseases and their Diagnosis. 


A Treatise Upon the Phenomena Produced by Diseases of the Nervous System, 
with Especial Reference to the Recognition of their Causes. By H. C. Woop, 
M.D., LL.D., Member of the Academy of Science; author of “Treatise on 
Therapeutics,” ‘“ Thermic Fever,” “On Fever,” ete. S8vo. Extra cloth. $4.00. 


Clinical Manual of Diseases of the Ear. 


By Laurence Turnsui, M.D., Ph.G., President of the Subsection of Otology 
of the British Medical Association at Cork; Member of the Section of Otology, 
International Congress, Amsterdam. Second Revised Edition. In One Hand- 
some Octavo Volume of over 500 Pages. With 114 Illustyations. $3.00. 
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A Mirage | of Promise. 


By Harriett PENNAWELL BELT, author of “ Marjorie Huntingdon,” etc. 12mo. 

Extra cloth. $1.25. 

‘‘ A standard work, in which the most fascinating romance is surrounded by a moral 
atmosphere thoroughly pure and pleasant. The characters are interesting and at the 
same time ennobling. They are pictured in the most intense situations with a touch of 
the true artist.’”-—Ohio State Journal. 

“A thrilling story. It deals with the anti-slavery movement of sixty years ago, and 
winds its threads of romance about that core of fact, but makes a very interesting and 
enjoyable love-story out of the whole.’’—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

‘Tt is a semi-historical novel, dealing with the decisive campaign of 1824, when the 
Federal party was making its violent death-struggle against the Democratic principle, and 
when the abolition of slavery began to be mooted as a living issue. The romance contain- 
ing the episodes incident to these earlier struggles is thoroughly well told, and the author 
has managed skilfully in arranging the dramatic climaxes. The story should be read by 
every student of American history.’’—St. Louis Republican. 

‘‘ Miss Belt had a serious purpose in writing her novel, and deserves the credit of it. 
There are many stirring episodes related, the characters—notably the gray painter, with his 
heroic fulfiiling of the golden rule—are interesting, and it will prove a useful book, particu- 
larly for young people.’’—Springfield Republican. 


Key to Sanford’s Common School Analytical 


ARITHMETIC. 12mo. Flexible cloth cover. $1.00. 


Society in the Elizabethan Age. 


By Husert HAL, of H. M. Public Record Office. With several Colored Plates 
derived from Original Drawings and Documents. 8vo. Extra cloth. $3.50. 
“This is a close study of the traits of English society during the second half of the 
sixteenth century, as witnessed by records of the period discovered by the author. The 
whole makes a curious and very instructive picture for the student of history. It is not a 
composition of glittering generalities, but a reading of original details, showing the every- 
day life of the landlord and his tenants, the burgess, the merchant, the host, the courtier, 
the official, the churchman, the lawyer, making altogether a unique revelation of the 
olden time. The appendix contains some documents of memorable personages and fami- 
lies, which even in the trivial matters of account-books, grocers’ bills, and table menus 
have their value for the student of time’s changes. Reproductions of old maps, coats-of- 
arms, and other pictures add to the interest of the book.”’—New York Home Journal. 


Lunar Science, 


ANCIENT AND MopeErNn. By the Rev. Trmorny Hartey, F.R.A.S., author o 
“Moon Lore,” etc. Crown 8vo. Extracloth. $1.25. 


Hume. 


Being the Eleventh Volume of “Philosophical Classics for English Readers.” By 
Wiu1amM Knieut, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of St. 
Andrews. With Portrait. 16mo. Fine cloth. $1.25. 

“This work puts Hume’s opinions and the objections to them with distinctness and 
ability, and it is a very excellent and acute study both of the man and his works. . . 
Professor Knight has written a very clear account and given most intelligent criticism, 
which will put readers in possession of Hume’s principal arguments.’’—Scotsman. 

‘‘No more interesting series of books has been published recently than the ‘ Philo- 
sophical Classics for English Readers,’ edited by Professor Knight. This is the eleventh 
number of the series, the previous volumes dealing with Descartes, Butler, Berkeley, 
Fichte, Kant, Hamilton, Hegel, Leibnitz, Vico, and Hobbes, with Bacgn and Spinoza in 
preparation. The purpose of these little volumes is to enable readers, who lack leisure to 
)eruse the works of the philosophers in full, to gain a general knowledge of the great sys- 
tems and their founders by the expenditure of a small amount of time. The present vol- 
ume gives a sketch of Hume’s life, covering one hundred pages, the residue of the work 
being devoted to an exposition of the philosophical system which he founded.”—Chicago 
Evening Journal. 


Hnglish Caricaturists 

Anp GrAPHiIc Humourists OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. How they IIlus- 

trated and Interpreted their Times. By Granam Everitt. Illustrated with 
numerous full-page and other Engravings, Quarto. Extra cloth. $7.50. 

Published in connection with Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein, Le Bas & Lowrey, London, 
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Modern Idols. 3 


StupIEs In BIoGRAPHY AND CriTIcisM. By Wittam Henry THoRNE. 16mo. 
Extra cloth. $1.00. 

‘‘ Every intelligent reader will find in these brief essays refined thoughts well expressed, 
and will enjoy them as they would conversations on such themes with a sy ympathetic friend.”’ 
—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

‘This is an earnest and thoughtful little volume, consisting of seven essays on distin- 
guished men and women of the literary profession, from Robert Burns to Matthew Arnold. 
Mr. Thorne evidently has felt an interest in his subjects, and his opinions about them, if 
not essentially new, are well stated and the fruit of independent conviction. Of the sev- 
eral ‘ idols’ whose claims he investigates, he himself seems to think most me of Thomas 
Carlyle and Robert Browning. There is even an occasional trace of the Carlylese flavor 
in his own literary style.”—Mew York World. 


My Recitations. 
By Cora Urquuart Porrer (Mrs. JAMES Brown Potter). 12mo. Extra 
cloth. $1.00. Cloth, gilt edges. $1.25. 

‘““Tt contains all the selections used by Mrs. Potter in her readings which have at- 
tracted so much attention. Mrs. Potter displays admirable taste and a quick perception 
of what will be most pleasing and suitable for private reading, parlor entertainment, or 
public recital. The volume will be prized as a souvenir by those who have heard this most 
talented lady recite, as well as by all who want a volume of excellent pieces for their own 
use. There is not a poor one in the book.”—WNashville American. 

‘Cora Urquhart Potter, whose readings have been a favorite feature of Washington 
society, has published a collection of her poetical recitations. It is seldom that a reader 
thus intrusts her selections to public use, and Mrs. Potter in doing so interestedly merits 
the public’s appreciative thanks.. The poems have been gathere& with a taste that makes 
each of both elocutionary and literary value to the student. They include some of the 
best poems of the language; ‘ Ostler Joe’ is not, but the public demands it, and it will do 
it good.”’—Boston Globe. 

‘“« Aside from its value to professional readers, the little volume contains many of the 
gems of our language.’’—Boston Advertiser. 

“Mrs. Potter’s Recitations have a world-wide reputation, and, in compliance with 
numerous requests for copies of her selections, she has gathered and published them under 
one cover. Among the number will be found some to suit the most varied audiences and 
tastes. A handsome phototype of the fair elocutionist makes a fitting frontispiece.””— 
Baltimore American. 


A Signal Success. 


Tue Work AND TRAVELS OF Mrs. Marrna J. Coston. An Autobiography. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Extra cloth, gilt top and rough edges. $2.00. 

“‘In this handsome volume the author relates her varied and interesting experiences 

in introducing into our own and foreign countries the signal lights invented by! her husband, 

B. Franklin Coston. How she perfected this invention, and the story of her discourage. 

ments and final success, is told in a graphic fashion, while the record of her travels abroad, 

of the flattering attentions she received by the great men and women of many countries, 

is described with charming vivacity. A portrait of Mrs. Coston makes a beautiful fron- 
tispiece for the volume.’’— Worcester Spy. 


Aigle and the Kf. 


A Fantasy. By Mrs. M. B. M. ToLanp, author of “The Inca a ” “ie 
Rae,” “ Iris,” ete. Containing 13 Photogravures of Original Drawings by eminent 
artists, also incidental designs. Cabinet octavo. Parchment cloth, with blue and 
gold ornamestation. $2.00. Alligator. $2.50. Morocco. $3.00. 

‘“One of the prettiest books of the year. The publishers selected, as the illustrators 
of this book, such of our artists as are most noted for their graceful and delicate fancy.’’— 
New York Art Age. 

‘‘One of the daintiest books of the season. In every way the drawings are among 
the best illustrative work of the year; and in several instances a remarkable degree of 
vividness and delicacy is obtained. The volume is essentially a charming piece of fancy.”’ 
—Christian Union. 

‘“« The whole affair is a dreamy fancy, with moonlight, lovely young Naiads, a maiden, 
nymphs, and a superabundance of youthful nudity. The pictures are pretty, and the print- 
ing is exquisite.’’—The Beacon, Boston. 
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Book of American Figure Painters. 


A Superb Art Book, 16 by 20 inches, containing specimens of the work of forty of 
the leading American Artists, reproduced by photogravure, showing the rapid 
progress and excellence of American Art. ach picture accompanied by a page 
of text. Printed on fine plate paper, with a richly-decorated cloth binding, gilt 
top, and rough edges. $25.00. 
‘The most magnificent volume that has been issued yet is the ‘ Book of American 
Figure Painters.’ The binding, the paper, and the type leave nothing to desire.””—The 
Times, London. 

“It would take too long to number the interesting and beautiful pictures in this 
magnificent volume.’’—New York Times. 

‘* In paper, printing, and binding the ‘ Book of American Figure Painters’ is unsur- 
passed, and quite beyond criticism.’’—New York Tribune. 3 

‘“‘It is safe to say that no more sumptuous volume has ever been issued by either an 
American or an English house. It shows not only the advance which bas been made by 
our artists, but also the revolution which has begun in art-illustration. Nothing could 
excel the manner in which some of the finest examples of the work of American artists 
have been reproduced.’’— Philadelphia Record. 


The Closing Scene. 
A Poem. By T. BucHanan Reap. Beautifully Hlustrated with 25 Engravings 
by some of our best Artists and Engravers. 8vo. Extra cloth. $3.00. Alli-” 


gator. $3.50. Morocco, gilt. $4.50. Tree calf. $7.50. 

‘A thoroughly tasteful and meritorious edition of the pogm entitled ‘ The Closing 
Scene,’ by Thomas Buchanan Read. The poem, as will be remembered, is rich in its 
description of autumn and winter rural scenery, and in this edition each of the twenty or 
more verses is printed with a full-page wood-cut of ‘unusual delicacy and beauty. Amid 
the many meretricious and superficial illustrations of the present time, it is a satisfaction 
to see the genuinely good work of these pages, and among them some of the most exquisite 
bits of winter scenery that have recently appeared upon book pages. The pictures are 
from various pencils, among them Howard Pyle, H. Bolton Jones, Edmund H. Garrett, 
and other well-known artists. The engravings are the work of various gentlemen, each 
of whom has so well caught the spirit of the book that there is an appropriate harmony 
among the various illustrations.’’—Boston Post. : 

“A volume of great beauty, both as regards printing, illustrations, and all the acces- 
sories which go to the making of a perfect book. It is impossible to speak too highly of 
the excellence of the illustrations. As a whole, the book will take rank with the very 
best books of its kind.”’—New York Christian Union. 

‘“‘ Another illustrated volume of great artistic beauty. It is ‘The Closing Scene,’ 
Mr. Thomas Buchanan Read’s fine poem, with twenty-four choice engravings by artists. 
The illustrations are excellent as drawings, and the engravings as perfect as anything of 
the kind could be.’’—The Scotsman, Scotland. 

‘‘'We wish to draw attention to the exquisite illustrations of ‘The Closing Scene.’ | 
They are veritable poems in black and white, and such results from wood engraving a 
few years since would have been proclaimed impossible. Where all are good it is in- 
vidious to point out special subjects of commendation ; but we cannot refrain from directing 
attention to the last engraving in the book, a churchyard landscape, and say it is unsur- 
passed in any work yet published.’”’—The Bath Herald, England. 


Charhe Lucken at School and College. 


By the Rev. H.C. ApAms, M.A. With Eight full-page Illustrations by J. FINNE- 
MORE. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.50. 

‘Mr. Adams has long distinguished himself as a writer of books for boys. In the 
present instance he has drawn a hero of the type which all boys love. ‘Charlie Lucken,’ 
both at school and college, was forever getting into trouble, and forever getting out of it 
again by what seemed wonderful good fortune; but it was always his kind heart, his high 
principle, or his manly temper that first involved him in the difficulties and afterwards 
brought him safely through them.’”’—English Bookseller. 

‘CA stirring story, that is sure to please the boys.’’—Chicago Tribune. ; 

‘There is a good deal of lively incident in the story, which is of English life during 
the Napoleonic period, and a runaway trip across the Channel adds a spice of danger to the 
narrative. Altogether, it is an entertaining and wholesome story for the boys.’””—Evening 
Bulletin, San Francisco. 

“Tt is a well-written story, and of the lively kind that suits young people. The plot 
is strong, the scenes are strikingly dramatic, while fun and pathos are interspersed in due 
proportions. Charlie Lucken is a hero who will find many admirers.’’— Providence Journal. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 





The Boy Wanderer ; 


Or, No Reations. From the French of Hector MAtot. With Illustrations. 
8vo. Cloth, gilt. $2.00. 
_ An extremely fascinating story, written with unflagging force, and as full of genuine 
pathos as of graceful and delicate description. . . . This novel fully deserves the honor 
that has been done it.’’—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Boys’ Own Storves. 

By Ascorr R. Hore. With 8 Illustrations. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.50. Con- 
tains the following stories: Princes IN Prison, RECOLLECTIONS OF A Ro- 
MANCER, A SmirH AmMonG Savages, A Youna Unuan’s First Battie, 
A Supatrern’s Story, THE ADVENTURES OF A Surp-Boy, THE SEAMY 
Sipe or War, THE HuMBLING oF ALGIERS, and THE BRETON BROTHERS. 
‘¢ Contains a series of episodes originally written by the boy heroes themselves. Many 

of them have been translated from foreign languages, and all have been recast, and the 
result is a very entertaining book. Such vivid glimpses into European history are given 
as will lead the readers to desire a fuller knowledge of the events.’—The Chautauquan. 


Red Beauty. 


A Story oF THE PawneEE Trait. By Witiiam O.Stopparp. With Frontis- 
piece. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.25. 

“Tt is one of the best Indian stories that we have read for a long time. It presents a 
truthful and unexaggerated picture of the red man as he really is to-day, extenuating 
nothing, and setting nothing down in malice, and not as the monster of good or evil that 
the dime-novelists have so long depicted. He has written nothing better than ‘ Red 
Beauty.’ ’’—New York Mail and. Express. ‘ 


Othello and Desdemona: 


Their Characters, and the Manner of Desdemona’s Death. With a notice of 
Calderon’s debt to Shakespeare. A Study. By Dr. Exits. 16mo. $1.00. 
“Tt is an intelligent study of the great tragedy, with a concluding chapter on the old 
Spanish play, Hl Médico de su Honra, by Calderon, showing how he got some ideas from 
the Othello.’’—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
“Dr. Ellits has made a discriminating and scholarly study of the play. It is a choice 
little volume, traversing some familiar ground in a charmingly unaffected way.’’— Phila- 


delphia Ledger. 


Half-Hours with the Best American Authors. 


Selected and arranged by CHARLES Morris. Complete in four crown octavo vols. 
of about 500 pages each. Cloth, gilt top. $6.00. Half morocco. $10.00. 
Three-quarters calf. $13.00. | 

“In four handsome cloth-bound volumes Mr. Morris has collected a greater amount 
of instructive and interesting reading-matter than can be found in almost any other four 
volumes that can be selected from a library. The best samples from every American author 
of note in history, poetry, art, fiction, and philosophy are grouped here, so that the reader 
can take up any one of the four volumes and turning at random can find something particu- 
larly meritorious to entertain and instruct him. Such books have not only the spice of 
variety about them, but they are full of solid and useful information; they show in the 
easiest and most attractive way the difference in the styles of authors, and, more than all, 
give us only what is considered by the most competent judges to be the best productions 
-of each. How useful and valuable such a work is to the student or general reader goes 
without saying, and how indispensable the volumes are to a complete library is evident even 
to the most superficial observer. In collecting the gems of American authors and present- 
ing and preserving them for mankind in such a convenient and attractive shape, Mr. Charles 
Morris has not only paid a handsome tribute to patriotism and literature, but has rendered 
a substantial service to mankind.’’—Baltimore Kvening News. 

‘‘ Every degree of literary prominence is represented. Weare truly of the opinion 
that the editor and publisher have rendered an invaluable service to lovers of good litera- 
ture in general, and to admirers of American literature in particular.’’—Nassau Literary 
Magazine, Princeton, N.J. 

‘“‘ Here are four attractive octavo volumes of about 500 pages each, made up of judi- 
cious selections from such distinguished writers as Motley, Prescott, Bryant, Holmes, 
Parkman, Howells, Lowell, Whittier, Aldrich, Bret Harte, Hawthorne, Curtis, Bayard 
Taylor, Longfellow, Saxe, Willis, Irving, Bancroft, and others of equal repute. Mr. 
Morris has made his selections with taste and discrimination, and the books have a sub- 
stantial and intrinsic value.’’—Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 





First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


Seven Parts in one 16mo volume, or in Four Books, as follows: Boox Ons. 
Natural History of Animals. Book Two. Plants, Stones, and Rocks. Boox 
THREE. Physics and Chemistry. Book Four. Anatomy and Physiology. By~ 
Pau Bert. Translated by Madame Paut Brrr. Revised and Corrected by 
Ws. H. Greene, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the Philadelphia Central High 
School. With 550 Illustrations. Complete in one volume. 16mo. Extra cloth. 
75 cents. Price, per Book, 30 cents each. 

“Tt is a wonderfully lucid and thoroughly systematic presentation of the elements of 
knowledge in the seven departments named. It does not attempt too much in any one, 
but each is a remarkable example of condensation without the sacrifice of clearness or 
thoroughness. There is a profusion of small illustrations which will be found helpful by 


pupils.”’—Chicago Times. 
‘‘The book is certainly the most remarkable ever written on scientific knowledge for 


children. It is profusely illustrated.’’—Pittsburg Chronicle- Telegraph. 
“So admirable a little book as this might well be made the subject of a discourse on 
the teaching of natural knowledge, as it is one of the most remarkable books ever written 


for children.”’—New York School Journal. 
‘¢ An exceedingly interesting and valuable work is this for both home and school instruc- 


tion.”’—American Journal of Education. 


Hlouse-Plants as Sanitary Agents ; 


Or, THE RELATION oF GROWING VEGETATION TO HEALTH AND DIsEASE. 
Comprising also a Consideration of the Subject of Practical Floriculture, and of 
the Sanitary Influences of Forests and Plantations. By J. M. Anpgrs, M.D., 
Ph.D., Member of the Bureau of Scientific Information, Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Chair of Forestry and the Relation of Plant-Life to Health, Assistant 
Physician to Episcopal Hospital, ete. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.50. 

‘This book is a thoroughly scientific treatise on the physiological functions in plants 
and flowers upon the air, and particularly the atmosphere of dwellings, and the application 
of this knowledge to the laws of health. It is a subject of sufficient importance’ to com- 
mand great interest, and housekeepers can get a great deal of useful information from Dr. 


Anders’s book.’’—Kansas City Times. 
‘*A remarkably entertaining and valuable work. The entire study is practically a 
new one, and cannot fail to receive the consideration which its importance demands.”— 


St. Louis Republican. 


Thackeray’s Works, Handy Edition. 

To be completed in 26 vols. Small 16mo. VANITY FAIR, 2 vols., PEN- 
DENNIS, 2 vols, BARRY LYNDON, ete., 1 vol., THE NEWCOMES, 2 vols. 
THE VIRGINIANS, 2 vols., and PHILIP, 2 vols. Now ready. To be fol- 
lowed with his other works, one volume per month till completed. Half cloth. 
50 cents per vol. Half morocco. $1.00 per vol. 

“It is without doubt one of the best and cheapest editions of Thackeray that have 


been put upon the market.”—Boston Advertiser. 
‘* Lovely little books, with refined-looking pages, rough edges all round, and extremely 
tasteful binding, half linen and half paper.” —Literary World. 


Dickens’s Works, Handy Edition. 


To be completed in 30 vols. 9 vols. of this edition now ready. Small 16mo. 
Same style of binding and same price as THACKERAY’s WorkKS, Handy Edition. 
These editions are printed on good paper, with clear type. The low price will enable all 
lovers of these great novelists to possess, at a very smal] outlay, a good edition of their works. 


Sir Walter Scott’s Waverley Novels. 


New Library Edition. Complete in 25 octavo volames. 4 vols. now ready. Cloth, 
$1.75 per volume, or half morocco, gilt top, $2.25 per volume. } ° 
This new edition, published in connection with Adam & Charles Black, is printed in 
Edinburgh. Each volume contains an entire novel, printed on fine paper, in bold, legible 
type, with two steel engravings by the most eminent artists of their time. - 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 





The Curability of Insanity. 


A Series of Studies. By Priny Haru, A.M., M.D., late Superintendent of the 
State Lunatic Hospital at Northampton, “Mass. ; ; ex-President of the Association 
of Medical Superintendents of American Institutes for the Insane; President of 


the New England Psychological Society, ete., ete. 12mo. Extra cloth. $2.00. 

‘A brilliant exception to the customary insignificance of American literature on this 
theme. Dr. Earle has shown insanity as it now exists to be one of the least rather than 
one of the most curable diseases. This book may therefore mark an epoch in the literature 
of insanity, since it has changed the whole front of that literature, and set in motion 
investigating forces which will carry out its main doctrines into many useful details upon 
which its veteran author has not dwelt.’’—Springfield Republican. 


The Parasites of Man, 

AND THE DISEASES WHICH PROCEED FROM THEM. A Text-Book for Students 
and Practitioners. By Professor RupoLF LEucKart. Translated from the 
German, with the co-operation of the author, by WiLtL1am E. Hoye, M.A. 
(Oxon.), M.R.C.S., F.R.S.E. Large 8vo. Illustrated with over 400 Figures. 


Extra cloth. $9.00. 


This work contains the Natural History of Parasites in general, together with a Sys- 
tematic Account of Parasites infesting Man,—Protozoa and Cestoda. 


BOOKS IN PRESS. 
Uncle Max. 


A Novel. By Rosa Noucnerre Carey, author of “ Not Like Other Girls,” 
“Nellie’s Memories,” ete. 16mo. Cloth and paper. 


The Conception of the Infinite, and the Solution 
or tHe MarnEmarticaL AnTINoMIES: A Study in Psychological Analysis. By 
Grorce S. Futnerton, A.M., B.D., Adjunct Professor of senng in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 12mo. 


Cyclopeedic Science Simplified. 
By J. H. Perper, late Professor of Chemistry and Honorary Director of the 
Royal Polytechnic Institution, ete. With 650 Illustrations. Fourth Revised 


Edition, with Additions. 8vo. 
The work embraces LIGHT, HEAT, ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, PNEUMATICS, ACOUSTICS, 


and CHEMISTRY. 


Wear and Tear ; or, Hints for the Overworked. 


By S. Weir Senin, M. D. author of “ Fat and Blood,” “ “em of the 
Nerves,” ete. Fi = dition, Revised and Enlarged. 


Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling. 
A Novel. By Mrs. LerrH Apams (Mrs. Larran), author of “ Geoffrey Stirling, 
“ Madelon Lemoine,” ete. 12mo. Cloth and paper. 


Botany, 
For ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES: Consisting of Plant Development and Structure 
from Sea-weed to Clematis. With 250 Tilustrations, and a Manual of Plants, 
including all the known Orders, with their Representative Genera. By ANNIE 


CHAMBERS KETCHUM. 


Manual of North American Birds. : 


For the Naturalist and Sportsman. Containing Concise Descriptions of every 
Species of Bird known in North America, and Illustrated by 425 Outline Cuts 
of the Generic Characters. By Roserr Ripaway, Curator Department of 
Birds, U. 8. National Museum. 8vo. 


Harcourt ; or, A Soul Illwmined. 


) 
A Novel. By Mrs. imei Somers GiLcnrist, author of “ Rosehurst,” “ ‘The 


Mystery of Beechcroft,” etc. 12mo. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


The undersigned are the largest and oldest house in 
the States for manufacturing and selling of goods for Out- and In-Door Games. 











Ice and Roller Skates, Toboggans and Suits, 
Lawn Tennis, Theatrical, and Gymnasium 
Goods, 
Bicycles, Tricycles, and Velocipedes, 
1886 Magic Lanterns, Magic Tricks, Tin Toys, 1887 
Model Steam Locomotives and Engines, 
Scroli Saws, Printing Presses, Tool Chests, 
Chess, Checkers and Boards, Dominos, 
Dice, Cribbage, Chips, 











and all the latest Novelties. For a complete list, send for our No. 50 Cata- 
logue, 325 large pages, over 5000 illustrations. Sent by mail for 25 cents. 


PECK & SNYDER, 


126, 128, and 130 Nassau Street, New York. 








Largest Stock of Stamps and Coins in the World. Stan- 
dara owe Catalogue, 200 pages, illustrated — = 
tel 250.8 25o. Se retard Siver ah hang rah i ted, Qb0, By mentioning this Advertisement we 
tei, abe. dibum, 400 illustrations, board cover, 25c.;| Will tarnish Cabinet Photos at Club 
cloth, 50e, International Album, with specially design- — $3.00 per dozen. 
Fait alan for every stamp issued, board cover, $1.50, cloth 
cigigo on heavy pape erin various styles of binding, from 
APPRO' HEETs sent to responsible parties. 
AGENTS wanted oven waens. Gas now yale cannot be | is 
ce, Circulars sen 
or Boot 3 ¢ Stamp Soin Oe, op Ld, 721 ‘Broadway, N.Y. 








wea Best WT medium in the ciectrical aclt.-Ge 


RIPKA & & CO.,*< 


140 S. 8th St., Philadelphia. 


ARTISTS’ Wax and Paper Flower MATERIALS. 

LUSTRA COLORS, Box, 10 Colors, $1.50. China Colors, 
Plaques, and Panels. 

ITALIAN WINE BOTTLES. 

Coralline for Modelling. Brass Hammering Tools. Outfite for 
‘Wood Carving. 

A new illustrated Catalogue of 195 pages, on sremenea 

Orders for above goods filled ONLW at 


140 8. Eighth 8t., Philadelphia. 
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Scott’s Emulsion 
Pure Cod-Liver Oil 


AND 


HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


ALMOST AS PALATABLE AS MILK. 


Z-=<"| The disagreeable taste of the oil is so re a 
-| that the most delicate stomach can take it 
without the slightest repugnance. 
It is most remarkable as a flesh producer 3 
we have seen persons gain rapidly in 
a short time while taking it. 


It is acknowledged by many prominent Physi- 
cians in the United States and many foreign 
countries to be the. finest and best preparation 
f its class in existence, and for Consump-=- 
\tion, Scrofula, General Debility, 
|} Wasting Diseases of Children, 
and Chronic Coughs, we believe it is 
unequalled in the world. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 
New YTWork.. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT, 
New Work. Oity. 











is an article that every house- 
keeper, rich or poor, should pos- 
sess. Its superiority to soap, 
for all Washing, Bleaching, and 
Cleansing purposes, is estab- 
lished beyond dispute; and 


Pe \ a 


.. | 800 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at 
those who neglect to test its $1.00 per day and upwards. 


value are deprived of one of igre pence nmap aeay 
Central Depot FF sa 


the greatest conveniences of|astLy REACHED FROM ALL DEPOTS. 
ESTABLISHED 1870, é 


the age. Sold by all grocers; GOLD BOUGHT. 


i Silverware, Jewelry, Watches, Plates, Mutilated 
but beware of counterfeits. See og eretan Teraby, Weston Fey Bes 


atonce. Send by re red mail or © ° 
that the package bears the name] timates made before purchasing, 
= 
* r 
of JAMES PYLE, New York. nnn ner ae ss, 
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THE 


YAN EVEREN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVERS 


de of strong manilla paper, self-sealing, and 
ad adjustable to the usual aes of School Text- 
Books and Library Books. 


READY. USEFUL. INEXPENSIVE. 


1887 — TRADE PRICES. — 1887 

"Is for general use. Fits 12, 16, or 18mo . 

For Law, Medical, and 8vo ‘;: ie 
Fits the largest Geographies, or 4tos_. 


INVALUABLE FOR SCHOOL-BOOES AND LIBRARIES. 


P. F. Van Everen, 116 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Sampces By Mai Free. 
For Sale by the J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Acting Plays for Private Theatricals.— 
Dramas, Comedies, Comediettas, Farces, for dra- 
matic clubs, church and school exhibitions, and 
parlor entertainments. Wigs, Beards, Make-up 
articles, Scenery, Colored fires, etc. Recitations 
and Readings, Dialogues, Tableaux. Descriptive 
catalogue mailed FREE to any address on appli- 
cation. HAROLD RoorBAcH, Dramatic Pub- 
lisher and Bookseller, 9 Murray St., New York. 


Unmountzn ProrocraPus 


OF ANOIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


embracing reproductions of 
famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. 
Price, cabinet size, $1.50 
per dozen; larger sizes in 
proportion. Send 10 cents 
stamps for 1887 catalogue 
of 10,000 subjects. 


“SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


Mention Liprincort's. 
POSTAGE STAMPS 
An elegant stamp album 
and 100 different stamps 
$25 cts. Price catalogue 
2000 ills. 25c. BisHors U. 
8. STAMP ALBUM, 112 oct- 
avo pages, extra cloth, 
NaN $1.50; circulars free. Pre- 
POUCRAMPS nium coin catal e 10c. 
mle PHILATELIC MAGAZINE (20pp) FREE. 
. BISHOP, Publisher, LaGrange, IL 


R. R. BOGERT & €0., 
TRIBUNE BLDG, N.Y. 


POSTAGE STAMPS 


Revenue Stamps 











NICARAGUA 5 


CINCH € 


2 SI CORKEOS 3 


q 





e——— 


PEN 


ON 


Oy 


5. ENVELOPES & PosT-Carbs. 








When the best is wanted for school, 
s. individual, professional, minis- 


BLAIR Ss 


ail teria] or business use, KEYSTONE 
STAT 
Ask For 2 Gaihaa 
Over 5000 dealers in the U. S. & Canada sellit. Send 
6¢ in stam 


j for spans of 60 varieties of fine pa 
price lists, &c. illsend address of nearest dealer i 
sired. Mention this Paper. 

Huntingdon, Penn’. 


Phila. Depot: JNO. A. JACKSON, 104°N. Sixth St. 
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JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. 


CONFESSIONS AND CRITICISMS, { 

With portrait. $1.50. 

Very delightful essays and papers, with reminiscences 
and other memorable papers, prepared by one of the 
most skilful and interesting of American authors, and 
calculated to attract and keep the attention of all readers. 


Julian Hawthorne’s Recent Novels. 


Each in 1 vol. 12mo. §1.50. 
LOVE—OR A NAME. 
BEATRIX RANDOLPH. 
FORTUNE'S FOOL. 

‘*Mr. Hawthorne has perhaps a more powerful imag- 
ination than any contemporary writer of fiction. . . . 
In ‘ Fortune’s Fool’ this imagination shows best in his 
landscapes, in his description of New England forests, 
and in the picture he-gives of the Sacramento Valley.’ 
— The Academy, London. 

“* Like most that he has written, there is a suggestion 
of depth and intensity about it which is rare in modern 
fiction, and an h tary instinct for dealing with the 
lights and shadows of the moral nature.’ —St. Yames’s 
Gasette. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE and HIS WIFE. 

By Juxr1an Hawrtuorne. With portraits newl: - 

graved on steel, and vignettes. 2 vols. r2mo. Cloth, 
5.00: half morocco or half calf, $9.00. 

** The fullest and most charming accounts of Haw- 
thorne’s ancestry and family; his boyhood and pool 
his ——7 and marriage; his life at Salem, Lenox 
and Concord ; his travels and residence in nd and 
Italy ; his later life in America; and his chief works, 
and their motives and origins, An eminent English au- 
thor pronounces this ‘ the most important and interest- 
ing biographical work since Boswell’s Fohnson.’”” 


EDGAR FAWCETT’S WRITINGS. 


Each in 1 vol. ramo. §1.50. 
‘*Mr. Fawcett was the man of whom Longfellow ex- 
pected more than of any of the other young American 
authors, both as a poet and a aovgliet.'*=-Aanevionn 


Queen. ; ‘ 

“‘ There is an ‘untranslatable charm’ about the writ- 
ings of Edgar Fawcett. One may correctly characterize 
him as fascinating. Brilliant, witty, eloquent, subtle, 
delicate,—all these terms might respectively pl to the 
various papers included in this most delightful volume of 


character sketches.”"—Providence Telegram. 


ROMANCE AND REVERY. 
ieapeas on imported hand-made paper, with 
rough edges. 
‘* The execution is exquisitely and surprisingly beauti- 
ful.”’— The Beacon. 


SONG AND STORY. 
Bape printed on imported hand-made paper, with 


it top. 
bo The _- des Deux Mondes gives high praise to 
Mr. Fawcett’s poetry, and compares his briefer lyrics to 
the famous Emaux et Camees of Theophile Gautier.”— 


The Beacon. : 
Faweett’s Novels. 
THE HOUSE AT HIGH BRIDGE. 
SOCIAL SILHOUETTES. 
TINKLING CYMBALS. 
ADVENTURES OF A WIDOW. 


BARRETT WENDELL’S NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol. r2mo. §f.00. 


RANKELL’S REMAINS. 
** Remarkably well done,” says Nora Perry in The 


aa 
an beautiful and needed lesson,” says the Boston 


“Original, unusual, spirited, and interesting,” says 
the Boston rier. 

My and thoughtful impression,” says the Home 
Fournal. 


THE DUCHESS EMILIA. 
“ The leading conception is very noble.”’— Nation. 
** The plot is as weird as one of Hawthorne’s wildest, 
but the picture is wonderfully painted. It is ap 
old papal Rome.” — Zhe Churchman. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receift of 
TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
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GEO. C. NEWMAN, 


806 Market Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


French Plate Mirrors, 


PICTURE FRAMES AND WORKS OF ART. 


Special attention is called to our full line of 
ARTIST PROOFS of all the new publications. 





Latest Qociety Mote Pagers 


ARE THE EGYPTIAN PAPYRUS (HAND-MADE), 
ROMANESQUE, AND NEW YORK LINEN. 


These papers are of the very latest and 
finest texture. Superior in every particular. 
Each bears a distinctive individuality. Ex- 
tremely pleasing. If you desire something 
new and uncommon, ask your stationer for 
these papers, or send to us for samples; we 
will furnish them with pleasure. 





HARD & PARSONS, Manufacturers, 


64 Ann Street, New York. 


VIOLIN OGUTFITS 
AT $4, $8, $15, $25 EACH. 
Sent to any part of the United States 
ON TRIAL. Send 
4-cent stamp for 
Catalogue. 


C. W. STORY, 26 Central St., Boston, Mass. 
THE 
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“In Peace Prepare for War” 


Was the sage advice of Washington. An equally prudent maxim is, In health 


prepare for sickness. 


With a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral in the house 


Croup, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, and other 


Throat and Lung Troubles 


are disarmed of their terrors. 


“‘T have taken all your medicines, and 
keep them constantly in my house. I 
think Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral saved my 
life some years ago.’’—John Meyer, 
Florence, W. Va. 


Ww. H. Blose, Rahway, N. J., writes: 
“I was afflicted with Cough, Bronchitis, 
and soreness of the Lungs. Itook Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, and it wrought marvel- 
ous benefit.’’ 


“Three years ago I had a terrible 
cold. Until I took Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, it seemed beyond the power of 
medicine to helpme. I used this remedy 
for a short time, and was completely 
eured.’’—Mary E. Brown, Waverly, N.Y. 





Dr. C. R.-Hunt, of St. Louis, Me., 
writes: ‘“‘I confess a lively admiration 
for your skill in compounding go excel- 
lent a preparation as <Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. It is worthy of still wider 
popularity.” 

“T had Pneumonia in 1855 and after- 
wards a severe Cough. By the use of 
one bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, I 
was relieved and much benefited.” — 
D. B. Lain, Daggett’s Mills, Pa. 


Mrs. J. Gregg, Lowell, Mass., ‘says : 
“My children, have repeatedly taken 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral for Coughs and 
Croup. It gives immediate relief, fol- 
lowed by cure.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1: six bottles, @ 
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SELF-\[ADE |VIAN. 


BY 


M. G MCCLELLAND, 


AUTHOR OF “OBLIVION”? AND ‘‘ PRINCESS.’’ 





PHILADELPHIA: | 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 





Copyright, 1887, by J. B. Lippincott Company. 





A SHELE-MADE MAN. 





CHAPTER I. 


“Ay: ? what? Who did you say the big fellow was ?” 
“Ned Anthony, the millionaire.” 

The questioner, a thick-set man with a snub nose, rose hastily and 
opened the window of the hotel smoking-room and leaned far out, 
eager to inspect the broad shoulders and the brown slouch hat of the 
money king. For blood, or beauty, or breeding, he would not have 
turned upon his heel; but for gold, no exertion could be troublesome. 

When the brown hat and the broad shoulders had been swallowed up 
in the sea of other hats and shoulders, similar in outward aspect if not 
in intrinsic value, the snub-nosed man returned to his chair and his 
pipe, bubbling over with the inquiry and speculation which the con- 
templation of financial success is potent to inspire. 

“This must be a new lay-out. I seem to have heard the name 
somewhere before. Not here: I never heard of him here until I came 
up this time. I’ve been ranching down in Texas, you know, and am 
sorter behind the times in city items. It’s all ‘cow’ down there. He 
ain’t ‘ cow,’ I reckon.” 

He addressed himself to no.one in particular, being, as he said, a 
stranger to most of them, but he had no fear of the result. Money 
is a text on which the learned discourse eloquently and even the un- 
learned feel that they have a few remarks to make. One of a group 
of miners who were enjoying a holiday in the city laid down his cards 
and turned himself in his chair. The game was “ California Jack” with 
a twenty-dollar pot, and was admirable pour passer le temps, but paltry 
in interest when compared with the discussion of millions. 

“No, sir-ee. I believe you !” the miner observed, contemptuously, 
for the recent losses among the cattle-men had put “cow” at a dis- 
count in his estimation. “You don’t catch none of Ned Anthony’s 
stock roaming around on four legs, locking horns with a Norther. The 
cold wave ain’t left the pole yet that’ll rush his property up into the 
corner of a corral and go over it. Ned’ll take risks with any man 


alive, but he ain’t fooling with cattle this season.” 
195 
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The Texan slipped away from the subject. He had lost consider- 
ably on cattle himself, and discussion of the topic was still painful. 
He changed his ground from suggestion to direct inquiry. 

“How'd he make his pile?” 

“Same way we all do,—or try to,” responded the miner: “mines, 
an’ stocks, an’ sheers. We-atl take to the water pretty much the same 
way, sink or swim. Most of us sink, a few swim ; and Anthony is one 
of the few.” 

“Good swimmer, eh ?” 

“First-rate; strong in the lung, clear in the head, good action, fine 
muscle, and a big will. He'll make what landing he aims for, you can 
bet your bottom dollar, even with the current dead ag’inst him. It 
will take a pretty heavy freshet to drown out Anthony. His belief in 
himself is something wonderful: he holds it for a dead sure thing that 
it ain’t in the power of man to git his head under water.” 

“Tt may be in the power of woman, though,” remarked a slender, 
gentlemanly-looking man who was leaning on. the back of a chair, 
listening to the conversation, and whose accent proclaimed him to be a 
Virginian. “Such things have happened before now. The biggest 
Samson of us all meets his Delilah sooner or later and comes under 
the shears. It’s a fate few escape.” 

“That’s so!’ acquiesced the miner, regretfully. ‘“They’re mortal 
hands with scissors, women are, and they’ll snip-snap around a man so 
bright and fast his strength is done up in a bundle ready for stuffin’ 
pincushions, an’ such, before he gits a notion of what they’re up to. 
It’s always a lock for a keepsake, and down a fellow’s head goes into 
their aprons, to come up again as clean as a billiard-ball. Lord! 
Lord! what a world it would be without women !” 

The Virginian laughed. “A world I’d rather be excused from 
living in, my friend,” he said. “ Angels, or devils, or whatever they 
are, life would be a tame affair without them. What’s that that West- 
ern poet-fellow said ?—‘ Whether a man be hell-bent or heaven-bent, 
somewhar in his tracks thar will be found the print of a woman’s 
feet.’ That’s it, isn’t it? And your poet had brought the matter down 
to bed-rock.” 

The talk had drifted far away from Ned Anthony and his money : 
the Texan brought it back with the resolute jerk of another down- 
right question. He was a man who stuck to his point and was impa- 
tient of frivolous digression. He liked reverting to primal cause, and 
considered exhaustive investigation of the career of successful compet- 
itors in the race of Mammon likely to be rich in hints for the guidance 
of those less well placed in the running. 
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“Oh, dog women!” he said. “They’re well enough; but don’t 
let’s bother about em now. I want some of you fellows just to tell 
me how this man Anthony got his start.” 

The miner picked up his cards and looked them over deliberately. 
Then he winked across at his partner, to call his wandering attention to 
the fact that “Jack” was on top to be played for. When this matter 
had been settled to his satisfaction, he turned back to the Texan and 
gave the desired information in two words : 

“ Prairie-dogs.” 

A deep abstraction fell upon the man of kine, and his pipe went 
out unnoticed. He had been hearing of the wonderful Prairie-Dog 
Mine for the last four years. Even down: in the cattle-country the 
mine was known and talked about. Its phenomenal richness, the queer 
story of its discovery, the unprecedented luck of everything and every- 
body connected with it, had made exciting variety in the “cow” con- 
versation around the root fire in many a ranchman’s hut, and “Tony 
Ned,” the hero of the find, was regarded with the respectful admira- 
tion which is a concomitant of success. 

“Was there any truth in the leper story?” he roused himself to 
inquire ; “or was it just a newspaper canard ?” 

“Well,” deliberated the miner, craftily saving his partner’s ten and 
“low” for himself at the same stroke,“ I guess there was a grain or 
two of truth in the dirt the papers panned at so damnation hard some 
years back. Nobody ain’t intimate with that story, nor got the run of 
the back door on details, except one man, and that’s ‘Tony Ned,’ as he 
was called before he made his lump. Ned ain’t likely to gratify the 
morbid hankering after sensation that agitates the journalistic breast 
any more than suits him, neither.”—He paused to murmur to his com- 
panions, “ Hear that? good words, them,—able-bodied fellows,” and 
then proceeded: “No, Ned don’t give himself away much. Most of 
them stories were written up in the offices by the men that know all 
about it, as usual. Still, they couldn’t miss getting a grain or so of 
metal out of all that grit.” 

“ And those were——” suggested the Texan, eagerly. 

“That Tony Ned (high to me, if you please) went prospecting in the 
Sierra Madre country five or six years back, and chanced on the biggest 
find any fellow has made since I’ve been digging : a thundering find, as 
good as the Comstock any day. The way the story runs, as the miners 
tell it, is just this ; and I reckon it’s as true a bill as any, because Ned 
never contradicts it.” The miner, having secured the pot, laid aside his 
hand, and turned to face the room. “ Ned was prospecting down there- 
away, and he had a run of bad luck at first, black enough to set the devil 
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swearing. After digging around for a month or so, and getting nothing 
for it but pain in the back, Ned saddled up his broncho and came down 
out of the hills, swearing he was going to quit sending his bucket 
down a dry well. He pulled right and he pulled left for a while before 
he could get himself to agree all round to quitting ; for Tony Ned has 
as good a grip in the jaw as most bull-dogs going, and he mortally hates 
to leave hold of a thing he’s once set his teeth in. He had a sorter 
feeling, too, that there was ore about, if only he could strike it. How- 
ever, he quit, and took out across the plains into Arizona, and the more 
he went forward the more he hankered after going back, and the more 
sure he was that the Madres had a secret they were hiding from him. 
At last he left the thing to chance, as they say miners and sailors are 
fond of doing. 

“It was the morning of the second day, and a good square sixty 
miles lay behind him. He was cooking his rasher and coffee, and cursing 
his luck, and his broncho, having eaten up all the grass in his lariat- 
circle, was looking on and listening.e Two little prairie-dogs sat on a 
mound close by, enjoying the early sunshine; but the rest of the village 
were asleep. Presently the little beggars fell out about something, and 
set to for a regular rough-and-tumble. One was bigger than the other, 
and a queer notion struck Ned as he sat and watched em. He named 
the big dog ‘ sense,’ and the little one he called ‘instinct.’ ‘If “sense” 
whips,’ he said to himself, ‘T’ll push on and try my luck in Arizona. 
But if “instinct” wins, I’m going back to the Madres.’ He eyed ’em 
close, and presently he got up and walked over to his saddle: the little 
dog had got the big dog down, and fairly rolled him down the mound.” 

The Virginian removed his arms from the back of the chair, and 
seated himself in it. The story probably interested him as much as it 
did the other men. The initial steps of success are always interesting 
when success has been achieved : it is only the chronicle of failure that 
is tedious. 

“When he got back to the hills,” proceeded the narrator, “ he went 
on a good bit farther north before striking into them again. He nosed 
around for all he was worth; but for about a week bad luck held on 
like a burr: then the tide turned. He was driving the broncho up 
a steep, ugly-looking spur, on a track that a cat could hardly scramble 
over, when all at once the beast put his blamed little hoof on a rolling 
stone, and, before Ned could make a decent grab for his tail, turned 
heels over head and rolled like a log down into the cafion. It wasn’t 
a healthy-looking place to try the ‘ follow-my-leader’ dodge, so Ned 
nosed about for a better. After a little he came upon what looked to 
be an old trail, and he followed it down into the cafion, where he found 
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the broncho, with his baggage smashed up, but otherwise all right. 
Tough little beasts, bronchos. 

“ Half-way of the cafion there was an open space, with trees like a 
little park, pines and red-woods, and near the centre was a deep snow- 
fed pool. Against the wall of the cliff at one side was a rough cabin 
built of red-wood slabs, and inside of it, at the back, was the mouth 
of the Prairie-Dog Mine.” 

The speaker paused and filled his pipe, as though he had nothing 
more to say on the subject. A silence fell, during which the sounds 
of the street stole into the room, the roll of vehicles, the stir and bustle 
of traffic, and the voices of the street-gamins quarrelling in the gutter. 

“What became of the leper?” It was the Texan’s voice that put 
the question. 

“There the story grows misty. Nobody knew anything about the 
leper until after the find, except a few trappers and Indians. Some 
said he was an Apache, and others that he was a Mexican priest. No- 
body knows for certain what he was, except perhaps Ned Anthony, 
and he won’t talk about it. The leper was dead, he told them all, 
and buried under a red-wood-tree close by the pool. He’d made the 
grave himself, and put the poor wretch in it: uncommon kind of Ned, 
I say, for whether leprosy is catching or not, it’s a damned unpleasant 
thing to handle. Some fellows that wanted to upset Ned’s claim to the 
find started the cry of foul play, in hopes that the boys would take it 
up and lynch him. But Ned soon snuffed that out. He just marched 
the whole gang out to the grave, and laid his hand on it, and swore by 
the Lord that made him that the leper had had nothing but kindness 
from his hands, and then he told the fellows that if pg doubted his 
word they could open the grave and satisfy themselves.” 

“Did they ?” 

“Lord love you, no!” cried the miner, in surprise. “Of course 
they didn’t! Who do you reckon was going to monkey with a corpse? 
—and such a corpse! Why, they set fire to the hut and burned it 
to the ground before they’d been in the cafion two days. They didn’t 
hanker after going in and out to their work through it all day long: 
the thought of the leper sorter got away with the stoutest of ’em, 
whenever the sun quit the guleh: ’twasn’t comforting to their in- 
nards. Nobody cared a damn about the poor devil anyway, beyond 
wiping all sign of him off the face of the earth. The mine was there, 
and the ore was there,—rich, too, and in good bulk. That was the big 
interest. Ned made a lumping good thing out of that prairie-dog hole 
of his’n. He panned out in the millions.” 

This appeared to exhaust the subject for most of the listeners, who 
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began moving away and talking of other matters. Not so the Texan: 
he had emptied the vessel of its contents, and now he proceeded to in- 
spect the label for the maker’s name. He wished to discover what 
eountry, State, or Territory stood in loco parentis to this man of gold. 

Here the Virginian took up the testimony. “ You'll hardly be- 
lieve it,” he said, amusedly; ‘I didn’t myself at first, although the 
fellow that told me had it from Anthony’s own lips. The Old Domin- 
ion claims him: he is a Virginian. This kind of offsets the Comstock 
story, doesn’t it? We don’t always trade off a big find for a barrel of 
whiskey and a mule.. You Western fellows don’t. have such good times 
with us now since we have started the eye-tooth business.” 

The miner whistled. “A regular Old-Dominion swell, is he?” 
quoth he. “ Well, I never should have guessed it. He ain’t got the 
trade-marks of an F. F. V.” 

“He isn’t one,” remarked the Virginian, quietly. “Mr. Anthony 
is as much a self-made man as ” “any of us,” he was going to say, 
but the memory of a long line of white-handed forebears peacefully 
asleep among the blue Virginia hills rose and choked him, so he 
changed his sentence, “— as any of our mining plutocrats. His father 
was an overseer on a big tobacco-plantation in the James River valley 
in the old days. Anthony started from the ground, if that’s any advan-: 
tage; and, mind you, I’m not denying that it may be. All the purple 
and fine linen of his career will be of his own providing.” 

“So I thought,” responded the miner ; “and it’s all right for him, 
anyhow. If he hankers after that sort of thing, and stops out here, or 
goes North, he can set up a patent on being a Virginian ; and if he goes 
back there, he can start three letters of his own and break down the old 
monopoly. ‘P. D. M.’ makes as good a show as ‘F. F. V.’ any day, 
and it’s got more solid back to it.” 

The Virginian made no comment, 





CHAPTER II. 


THERE are more agreeable ways of passing an hour than in sitting 
on the top rail of a Virginia “ snake-fence” on a north hill-side in the 
cheerless gray of a raw November evening. Yet that was what Ned 
Anthony was doing. 

The fence wound along the hill-side in the zigzag fashion of its 
kind, leaning now to the right, now to the left, and humoring the in- 
equalities of the ground handsomely. It was a new fence, aggressively 
new in contrast to the gray of the sky and the subdued drabs and browns 
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of the rocks, the bare branches and the fallen leaves. The clean split 
sides of the chestnut rails shone whitely, and the stakes which held all 
secure where the rails lapped at the corners were finished off with work- 
manlike caps, made of bits of board with a couple of auger-holes 
drilled through them, instead of the usual slovenly twist of wild grape- 
vine. A thrifty-looking fence, stout and substantial,—evidently the 
line-fence enclosing the property of a thrifty and substantial man. 

The proprietor sat upon it and stared about him, whistling softly 
and trimming a hickory stick cut in the woods just back of him. The 
land, twelve hundred acres of it, had formerly been a portion of the 
patrimonial estate of the Beverley family, to whose present representa 
tives there remained the old family dwelling and a modest surrounding 
of three hundred acres.at the upper end of the original tract. Mr. 
Anthony had desired to become possessor of the entire plantation, house 
and land, just as it had passed from father to son in the Beverley line, 
and to that end had instructed his lawyer not to stand on an extra 
thousand or two, and had learned, to his surprise and disappointment, 
- that the tract had been divided, and that the upper end of the farm, 
including the house and lots about it, had been assigned to Mrs. Hector 
Beverley in lieu of her right of dower in the whole. 

“It is hers in fee,” the lawyer wrote, being naturally proud of a 
good compromise with creditors effected by his own sagacity, “and I 
hardly think any offer would induce her to part with it, as she is deeply 
attached to the place, although not born a Beverley. I have secured the 
major portion of the estate for you at more advantageous terms than 
those suggested by yourself, and have had the necessary papers recorded 
as per direction. The body of land is fine, but the buildings are in- 
ferior,—only a dozen or so cabins and the old overseer’s house. All 
the home-buildings are on the widow’s part. However, if you propose 
settling in Virginia, you will of course soon remedy all that.” 

“ The devil I will!’ muttered the impatient recipient of the epistle 
from which the above sentence is quoted. “ What in thunder does he 
suppose I wanted with the land without the house? I can have new 
houses by the dozen: what I wanted was the old one. I didn’t know 
the old lady was living still, She must be hard on to seventy, for she 
had left the middle mile-stone well behind twenty years ago. I’d have 
liked owning the old house ; though the Lord knows what I want with 
it, or the land either !” 

However, he wrote to the lawyer again, giving the necessary in- 
structions about fencing and other matters, and intimating that his 
business might require his presence in the East before many months 
had passed, and that in that event he would probably visit Virginia. 
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The months had passed, bringing with them the necessity which 
Mr. Anthony had forecast : he had come East, and was now in Virginia. 
He had arrived in the village the evening before, and established him- 
self for the present at the solitary boarding-house (it could not be called 
hotel) of the place, which was kept by new people, who had been 
resident in the village only a-matter of ten or twelve years and of 
course were unconnected with that by-gone time which to Anthony 
seemed to move forward and join hands with the present the moment 
he left the train at the wayside station. 

Twenty years: had it been twenty. years since he had seen it all? 
It might have been twenty days, he thought at first, for the little change 
apparent. The same river flowing on with gracious curves and wind- 
ings, the same willows on its banks, the same fields and hills, the same 
soft blue mountains in the distance. Could it be twenty years since he 
had seen it ? 

It was a fair picture for loving eyes to rest upon, and even the chill 

unkindness of the November evening could not spoil it; but the eyes 
that gazed from under drooping lids were more critical than loving. ° 
Soon to their searching quest changes began to make themselves ap- 
parent. In place of the sleepy old canal of his boyhood there was a 
single-track, unprosperous-looking railway, and telegraph-poles marked 
the line of what was formerly the tow-path. 
~ And there were endless quiet changes of the kind that mark the 
progress of decay, the slow inroads of poverty and desolation. Twenty 
years had left behind them traces of their flight in galled and gullied 
fields that formerly were fertile, in hill-sides grown up thickly with 
broom-sedge and sassafras, and in a general dilapidation of fencing and 
buildings. What the devastation of: war had commenced, poverty and 
unthrift were completing, and the foot of Time but marked the road 
that was leading to destitution. 

Anthony gazed over it all, and scorned it. He was so full of energy, 
will, and activity of purpose that the evidences of unthrift filled him 
with impatience. All the tender beauty of the scene, all its old-world 
calm, its repose and soft enchantment, were utterly lost upon him. The 
lotos-eating phases of existence were beyond his comprehension,—would 
have been beyond his endurance. 

“ How small it all looks!” he mused, slightingly, as he paused in 
his whittling to stroke his beautiful brown beard with a strong sun- 
burned hand ; “and yet when I was a kid I thought this valley was 
the world. Now it looks to me as though I could straddle that river 
and push the hills apart with my two hands. Lord! how the country 
has gone down !—down to the very dogs, for want of money and push. 
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They hadn’t much practical energy to start with, these people, but, with 
one thing and another, they seem to have lost the little they had. They 
can’t make work tell, any more than a kitten can pan ore. They run to 
extremes, and hit the best part of their licks in the wrong place.” 

He finished trimming his stick thoughtfully, handling his knife 
dexterously, cutting with firm, capable strokes, and making every cut 
further his design. The grain of the wood was close, its fibre tough, 
but he worked on persistently, without hurry or waste, and when he 
had completed the-job to his satisfaction he closed the knife with a 
sharp snap and returned it to his pocket. The new-made cane was 
stout, and he balanced it in his hand and then struck it smartly against 
the rail to test its strength. 

“ve known the time when a good Virginia hickory would have 
been a mighty pleasant thing to handle out yonder,” he thought. 
“ That night in O’Hara’s saloon when I caught Neal cheating at draw- 
poker and pinned his hand to the table with my knife, a stick like this 
would have been a handy plaything to amuse the roughs with. Lord! 
how long ago the old time seems, when I remember what’s come be- 
tween !” ' 

There was a slight rustling among the dead leaves and grass of a 
brier-patch near. The man turned his head instantly, as one accus- 
tomed to note the slightest noise, and peered down into the tangle. At 
first he could distinguish nothing, but soon two long brown ears, crown= 
ing a soft brown lump materialized from the uniform brownness of its 
surroundings, and two black eyes, big and startled, regarded the intruder 
speculatively, evidently trying to determine whether his intentions were 
friendly or the reverse. A sharp whirring sound as the hickory stick 
left the strong hand settled all doubts in the rabbit’s mind, and with a 
terrified bound she left her form, as the missile came clattering among 
the bushes. 

Anthony leaped from the fence and stooped for a stone, which he 
sent whizzing after the little beast, causing its heart to jump in unison 
with its terrified legs, but doing no other damage. Anthony trampled 
about among the briers until he found his stick again, a trifle nettled 
by the futility of both throws. He revolted against failure of any kind. 

The evening was drawing in, and the air was heavy: from the 
river mists rose and mustered in thick vaporous masses which rolled 
across the low grounds and stormed the heights: the atmosphere was 
dense with chill and moisture. Away in the distance a cow lowed 
with long-drawn insistence, and from nearer a calf answered. Along 
the road at the foot of the hill the form of a woman passed slowly, 
her steps so deadened by the dampness that she appeared to drift rather 
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than walk. Anthony leaned forward, scanning the road through the 
gathering dusk. Only a negro woman returning to her home from an 
errand to the village, but so magnified by the shifting fog, so ethereal- 
ized by the illusive mists, that she seemed an apparition rather than a 
thing of human mould. 

With hand upraised, she steadied the burden on her head, and 
passed on, singing, her voice rising and falling, with the wild pathetic 
cadence of her race. And the burden of the refrain was disappoint- 
ment, and sorrow, and weariness, and the air, as it floated back to the 
listener, was weird, and sweet, and infinitely alluring. 





CHAPTER ITI. 


THE road led through a stretch of woods, crossed a shallow creek, 
and gradually ascended to the summit of the long, low hill where it 
branched, one fork leading back into the country, where it merged into 
the broad county road, and the other diverging to the left and following . 
the crest of the elevation to the old Beverley homestead. Into this 
Anthony turned, following it, even in the dusk, with the assured step 
of a man to whom the way is familiar. After a little, he peered about 
him for a small gate which, he remembered, used formerly to admit 
pedestrians to the orchard, through which a path gave a short cut to 
the house. It was still there, and as he raised the latch with one hand 
he lifted the whole gate slightly with the other: it had always swagged 
a little and been hard to open ; it swagged still. 

The orchard was on ground a trifle higher than the house, which 
stood on a small plateau in the side of the hill. In front, next the 
river, the hill sloped, giving to the yard on that side a deep undulation, 
while at the back it was almost level until it gained the trifling rise of 
the orchard-ground. The old trees in straggling unkempt rows came 
down to the yard fence, and to a person standing under them the slight 
elevation gave a good view of the premises. 

The fog, dense in the low grounds, was scarcely perceptible here, 
and the moon had risen. With the coming on of night it had grown 
colder : the air was sharp, and by morning there would be frost. : From 
his station under one of the leafless trees, Anthony could see very well 
in the moonlight. The house, an ample old brick structure, stood in a 
grove of oaks and locusts, and the moon cast the interlacing shadows 
of their bare branches in fantastic tracery over the time-stained walls. 
At the southern end a thick mantle of English ivy concealed the old 


imported bricks. 
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On one side of the big back yard were the offices, the carriage- 
house, stables, smoke-houses, houses of the in-door domestics, and 
other necessary out-buildings. On the other side was the old-fashioned 
garden: from where he stood, Anthony could see the tall quaint. box- 
trees and the long formal borders. How familiar it all looked in the 
moonlight! In that old garden, he remembered, he had once killed a 
rattlesnake five feet long, with thirteen rattles. He had carried it to 
the back porch, dangling across the stick with which he had slain it, to 
show it to little Mary Beverley. All the family had come out to see it 
and wonder over its size and rejoice in its death ; and old Mr. Beverley 
had cut off the rattles with his penknife, and, saying that the boy must 
have a dime for every rattle and two for the button, had dropped three 
bright half-dollars in his hand; and Mrs. Beverley had smiled’on him 
and called him a “ brave boy ;” and little Mary had danced about, full 
of excitement and pleasure in his prowess, but durst on no account come 
very near, for fear that it might still harm her, although its head had 
been crushed. 

Anthony laughed a little when he thought of his pleasure in that 
first money he had ever owned, and of his pride in his own achieve- 
ment. He had done far bigger things than kill a rattlesnake since, 
and for every cent of the sum that had looked so large then he could 
now have laid down many thousands. Time had brought changes to 
him, if not to his old surroundings, but it had never brought any- 
thing that seemed as good as little Mary’s praise and those first three 
half-dollars. | 

“J wonder if she’s living still,” he muttered, “or whether she’s 
married and gone away. I came near asking that lawyer fellow this 
morning, but he’s new to the place, and somehow I didn’t like to. 
I’ve always been a fool about that child: it’s the only soft spot in me. 
Lord! if she should be dead! I’d rather that, though, than the other 
thing,—a damned sight rather.” 

From the window of the room which he remembered was the parlor 
streamed a broad glare of light, making on the ground beneath a fac- 
simile of the casement, the divisions between the panes checking off 
the light into squares with slender cross-bars of shadow. Hampered 
by no nice discriminations, Anthony opened the gate and crossed the 
yard to the lighted window, keeping in the shadow as much as possible, 
and treading as softly as a savage. No fear of dogs disturbed his mind, 
since if there had been any they must have discovered him ere this. 
The house was low, the window-sills of the first floor scarcely the 
height of a man’s breast from the ground. The curtains of thin lace 
obscured without concealing the interior, and through their parting 
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Anthony could obtain a satisfactory view without pressing his face 
against the glass. 

The room, cheerful with the light of the shaded lamp and the 
glowing wood fire, had a quaint picturesque charm which appealed even 
to the unimaginative nature of the man outside. It was different from 
any room to which he had ever been accustomed,—as far removed from 
the gorgeous pomp of his later experience as it was from the rude 
simplicity of his boyhood and early manhood. It was a room that had 
grown old in the keeping of one race: it was tender, harmonious, full 
of associations. The lofty ceiling, the tall mantel, under whose narrow 
shelf a man of ordinary stature could stand upright, the wainscoted 
walls, and the old-fashioned furniture, all told the story of contentment 
and conservatism, of respect for associations and obedience to traditions. 

Even the active man of the present felt the subtile charm of the 
past, as he gazed into the old room and let his eyes wander from the 
antlers above the door to the family portraits on the walls. The light 
touched the faded gilding of their frames, and made a faint golden 
glimmer here and there against the darkness of the wainscot. He 
knew them all, those pictured men and women,—the founder of the 
Virginia branch of the family, in a curly wig and lace ruffles, the 
statesmen, soldiers, men and women of repute who were little Mary’s 
grandfathers and grandmothers and great-uncles and great-aunts. 

When he was an unkempt lad in homespun and used to steal over 
from the overseer’s house across the ravine to play with the dainty 
little daughter of the Beverleys, she used to tell him stories about 
them, for she was an earnest child, older than her years. He had for- 
gotten all the stories, and had never cared much about them, but he 
had never forgotten the narrator. 

There were changes in the room which his eye was quick to note,— 
slight changes, such as grow into most rooms with the passing of the 
years. A soft red cover with an arabesque border covered the old 
piano on which Miss Cornelia Beverley, the elderly young lady of the 
house, used formerly to practise scales and tinkling threadbare old 
tunes,—Miss Cornelia, whom his boyish soul had abhorred because she 
treated him exactly as she did the little negroes, with imperiousness and 
condescension, and, if differences arose, preferred even them before him. 
He wondered what had become of her, and whether she was dead, and 
rather hoped that she was. _ 

Against the wall, in the recess by the fireplace, underneath the 
portrait of the Revolutionary soldier, five modern sabres were fasteried 
into a sort of star, between the points of which hung five worn gray 
caps. Anthony ticketed them off,—Mr. Beverley and his four sons, 
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Hector, Bolling, Archer, and Randolph. There had been ten years at 
least between little Mary and her youngest brother, he remembered. 
Within the first few years of his absence had come the civil war, and 
he knew that Mr. Beverley and three of his sons had laid down their 
lives for Virginia. He knew also that, since the ending of the strife, 
Hector Beverley had married and died, leaving behind him some chil- 
dren and a widow. 

The centre of the picture of which the old room formed the back- 
ground was a woman seated by the hearth-rug, reading. Anthony 
had been conscious of her presence from the first, although an awk- 
ward shyness had prevented him from looking squarely at her and sent 
his eyes roving about the familiar objects of her surroundings. His 
bold, assertive nature chafed under the unaccustomed restraint, and he 
shook himself, and squared his strong shoulders, as though ridding 
himself of a visible oppression. If this was little Mary,—and he 
hoped it was,—he would take a long look at her, and discover into 
what manner of woman she had developed. 

The lady was sitting by a small table, with her profile towards the 
window, but partially concealed by the shadow of her wrist, for her 
head rested on her hand, and her elbow was on the table. Her figure 
_ was full and womanly, her dress plain and well fitting, and her general 
appearance indicated height. Her book lay upon the table, within the 
circle of the lamplight, and she bent over it in an attitude of deep ab- 
sorption. There was something grand and gracious about her that 
impressed itself on Anthony and made the wish in his heart grow 
stronger. 

“ By George! if that’s Mary,” he muttered, pressing his face to the 
glass, “ she’d stand to a fellow as steady and true as she used to do in 
the old days when every damned nigger in the yard used to laugh at 
her for playing with the overseer’s brat, and Miss Cornelia used to twit 
her with her taste for low company. Mary didn’t care a continental 
for any of ’em. She was stout of heart and straight of grain for a 
little kid. God bless her!” 

Now that he was here, he was fain to admit to himself that this was 
what he had come for ; that as all the romance and beauty of his bare, 
prosaic boyhood had been gathered around Mary Beverley the child, so, 
when a scarcely-understood yet keenly-felt yearning after romance and 
beauty cropped up amid the sterility of his bare, prosaic manhood, that - 
strange conservatism, that mysterious clinging to things of association, 
which is inherent in Virginians of all grades, had brought him back to 
_ the vicinity of Mary Beverley the woman, to seek its fruition. ° 
And yet, so complex are human moods, so subject to the ebb and 
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flow of impulse, passion, or presentiment, when Ned Anthony turned 
away at last from the window and retraced his steps across the yard his 
face was clouded and his eyes dark and moody under their heavy lids. 
His gloom deepened as he let the orchard gate slam shut behind him, 
and as he walked away beneath the old moss-covered apple-trees it 
culminated and found expression in one short sentence. 

“You fool!’ he muttered, apostrophizing himself, “you blamed, 
infernal fool! What did you come back for? What do you suppose 
you’re going to make by it? Why couldn’t you rest satisfied out 
yonder, and agree to let the old days go?” 





CHAPTER IV. 


THE “ overseer” class of the South in ante-bellum days constituted 
as distinct a grade as can be found in any country where birth, not 
wealth, is the standard of respectability. From the higher class—their 
employers—they were removed by ignorance and poverty; from the 
lower—their charges—by race-instinct. 

There was no antagonism between the inhabitants of the hinies house 
where the proprietor lived and the inhabitants of the small house in 
which dwelt his prime minister, such as appears to exist between the 
rich and poor of other sections. Nor was there any effort on the part 
of the upper class to keep the lower down, or to hinder members of it 
from acquiring knowledge or property. On the contrary, there existed 
between the two great amity and friendliness, and, in some instances, 
where the tie was of long standing between employer and employed, a 
sort of feudal feeling which led the one to yield protection and cordial 
liking, and the other an admiring respect and loyal, if lazy, service. 

It is no uncommon thing even yet in the South to hear one man 
say of another, “I’ve knowed him all my life. My father was his 
father’s overseer ’way back in slavery times. They are right down 
clever people, his folks are: we allus.liked ’em mighty well.” The 
liking was generally mutual; and that the “overseer” class of the 
South remained so long, and remain still, in a great measure, in a lower 
position is due partly to their own willingness, partly to the habit of 
subordination. 

Across the ravine from the Beverley mansion, beyond a little stretch 
of woods, stood a settlement of cabins which had formerly been occu- 
pied by slaves belonging to the estate. Some of the houses had fallen 
into partial or total ruin, but a few were still inhabited, as was shown 
by the curling smoke ascending from their chimneys. Above them, 
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nearer the crest of the hill, stood the overseer’s house,—a neat building 
of hewn logs, with a rough porch in front, and still in a good state of 
preservation. 

It had been occupied by a family of white tenants at the time when 
this portion of the Beverley plantation passed into other hands ; but the 
lawyer, in obedience to instructions received from the new proprietor, 
had moved them out and had the house done up a little. Not that Ned 
Anthony cherished any sentiment’ connected with the house in which 
he had been born; on the contrary, he considered it emphatically “a 
dog-hole ;” but he was a practical fellow and well used to roughing it, 
and thought that the “old shanty” would do well enough to live in for 
a month or so while he should run up a decent house; that is, if he 
should decide to make any sojourn in Virginia. 

Anthony stood in one of the rooms, whistling softly, and looking 
about him, one morning about a week after the night on which he had 
renewed his acquaintance (as he thought) with his old playfellow 
through the parlor window. The next day he had gone down to 
Richmond to order some things he needed for his temporary establish- 
ment, and to talk to a contractor about putting up a house for him in 
case he should decide to “stop on the ranch” for a year or so. He was 
not a man that ever let the grass grow under his feet. 

Standing in the middle of the old room, the past got hold of him 
somehow, and pushed its way through the hard crust of the outer man 
to the sanctuary which even the roughest of us keep somewhere about 
our anatomy for the refuge of a few tender associations,—our youth, 
our homes and mothers, the girl, perhaps, whose eyes gave us our first 
heart-ache. 

Old Mrs. Anthony had not been in any way a show-figure. She 
was tall, and spare of limb, and slow of speech and gait; her eyes were 
sad, and her thin sallow face had rather a mournful expression. She 
wore rough clothes, and a kerchief folded cornerwise over her grizzled 
hair, and smoked a corn-cob pipe in the intervals of her labors; but 
she was a good woman, a faithful, dutiful wife, and a devoted and self- 
sacrificing mother, kind and gentle and patient, and indulgent to her 
offspring, as women of her class usually are. Her son—her youngest- 
born—had loved her, and it was of her alone he was thinking as he 
stood by the hearth-stone and looked at the corner where her spinning- 
wheel and her old split-bottomed rocking-chair used to stand. Poor 
old mother ! if she could see him now, standing there, wealthy, educated, 
well dressed, honored among men, and owner of the old plantation on 
which they had lived as servants ! 


Of the saturnine, long-haired father, and the five lank, slab-sided 
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brothers, the problem of whose useless existence it had taken a civil 
war to solve, he thought little. He had not cared for them greatly, 
and it was no distress to him to know that they were dead. But his 
mother was different. She had been the one human creature he had 
loved unselfishly,—besides little Mary Beverley. He was thinking of 
her, of his grief at her death, his indignation when within the year his 
father had brought home another in her place, his hatred of his step- 
mother, which had resulted in his running away from home to seek his 
fortune, and all the old-time matters, when he was aroused by hearing 
a voice outside. It was a clear, full. voice, softly modulated, and its 
intonation was very pleasant: unmistakably the voice of a lady. 

“Stay here, laddies,” she was saying, “and play until I get through 
talking to the old people, and then we'll walk over to Judge Wilmer’s 
for some apples. I can’t let you come, indeed, Ran., The last time I 
took you to the cabin you upset Aunt Kitty’s churn and wasted all the 
poor old woman’s buttermilk on the floor. , Yes, my child, I know it 
was an accident; but such accidents are always happening to you. 
You are a very unlucky and heedless little boy, and to take you visit- 
ing is simply to invite calamity. Stay here, and be good children. I 
won’t be long.” 

Anthony drew near the window, and in a moment had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing a tall, graceful woman, with a little willow basket in her 
hand, pass, and enter the farthest of the group of cabins. i 

Meanwhile, the boys, two in number, and aged respectively five and 
seven years, had taken possession of the porch, and were climbing on 
the railings. They were large, straight-limbed children, and the smaller 
had a crop of chestnut curls that fell almost to his waist. As they 
jumped about, they laughed and chattered. The door was a trifle ajar, 
and Anthony couid hear every word. 

“ Aunt Neelie didn’t want mamma to put any coffee in her basket,” 
remarked the smaller child: “she said mamma oughtn’t to give the 
servants things, ’cause maybe we’d want ’em ourselves. That’s mean, 
ain’t it, Hector? We've got a whole bucket of coffee in our store-room, 
and poor old Aunt Kitty hasn’t any in her cupboard. She asked 
mamma to save her the grounds: I heard her, that day I knocked the 


churn over.” 


“ Aunt Neelie’s such a hunks! I hate her!” responded Hector. 
“She’s always fussing about something. Other folks want coffee too, 
just as well as she does, I reckon. Mamma don’t listen to her, one 
good thing, and gives the old folks things all the time. White people 
always give to black people: Aunt Neelie ought to know that. If they 
didn’t, who would ?” 
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But this was much too difficult a question for little Ran to settle: 
he avoided it, therefore, and introduced another topic. “ Hec, what is 
paupers ?” 

“ Folks that haven’t any money, nor any place to live, nor things to 
eat, nor clothes to wear,” defined Hector, comprehensively. 

“Then we ain’t that. I thought we weren’t, because we’ve got land, 
and a house, and lots of things. And you’ve got a calf, and I’ve got 
ten cents, and a gander, and a little pig, and a speckled pullet, and—” 
growing weary with the enumeration of his wealth, “and—oh, yes, 
—a drake with a wen under his chin.” 

“Who said we were paupers?” fired Hector. “It’s a lie!” 

“So ’tis,” acquiesced Ran, pleasantly, “if not having things is 
being paupers. But you must not say it’s a lie, Hec, because ’twas 
Aunt Neelie that said it. She said it when mamma told her that the 
gentleman had come that bought the land, you know,—grandpa’s land, 
and father’s. She cried when mamma told her, and said the Beverleys 
were paupers, and that mamma didn’t care one bit, and was glad the 
land was gone, because she wasn’t a Beverley.” 

“She is a Beverley,” asserted Hector ; “and I’m going to have the 
land back when I get to be a man. I’m going to work hard and make 
a lot of money, and ask the gehtleman to let me have it back ; and I 

_know he will, because he won’t love it like we do. He’s just a stranger, 
you know, Ran: so he won’t care for it, and will like the money 
better.” 

“That will be jolly,” said Ran. “ T’ll help.” 

The listener inside smiled to himself. Prosperity had departed from 
the old family, and they felt the change: he had thought they would, 
when he saw the land advertised. He had not bought it himself to 
gloat over their downfall and his own uprising. He scarcely knew 
yet why he had bought it. Perhaps he was a little influenced by the 
feeling that the land had better be in his hands than in those of stran- 
gers ; perhaps it was only a passing whim ; but, anyhow, he had bought 
it, and, while he knew perfectly well that it was a poor investment for 
his money, he was not sorry that he had done so. These boys were Hector 
Beverley’s sons, of course: indeed, their names, Hector and Randolph, 
made that fact patent. He wondered if there were any more children. 
“Aunt Neelie” must be his former object of detestation—Miss Cor- 
nelia: he recognized her at once. 

The little boys were sitting on the steps. Hector had a straight 
pine tobacco-stick in his hands, and was splitting it with his knife into 
long slender splinters to make a bird-trap. Ran was watching him 
with interest. Anthony, looking out at them, remembered many a 
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time when he had sat there splitting tobacco-sticks for the same pur- 
pose. 

Hector took up the discourse. “Ran!” he said, and paused to 
wrestle with a knot. 

“ What ?” 

“Mamma says we must not talk about Aunt Neelie. I asked her 
what made Aunt Neelie so nasty one day, and she said when I got old, 
and had lots of trouble, and a pain in my back ’most, all the time, I 
wouldn’t like folks to call me nasty. And I reckon I wouldn’t, neither. 
She tells us bully stories sometimes, too, and then I almost like her. 
Maybe when she gets to heaven, where her back can’t ache, and the 
coffee won’t ever be burnt, and the rolls won’t ever be sour, she’ll be 
real pleasant.” 

Ran pushed back his hat with his hand until the brim rested on the 
mass of curls on his shoulders, and regarded his brother steadfastly, an 
expression of dismay on his face that was comical. Evidently the 
future held possibilities for which he was unprepared. 

“Ts Aunt Neelie going to heaven?” he demanded, abruptly. 

“Of course she is,” responded Hector. “There ain’t any other 
place for her to go. She’s old, and she’s a woman. ‘You couldn’t say 
a woman was going to hell, could you? I’d like to know what sort 
of manners you’d call that. Of course she’s going to heaven.” 

With which triumphant settlement of the difficulties of the future 
state on the plain principles of life laid down for him here below by 
his very old-fashioned mother, Hector returned to his whittling. 

Ran pondered. “ Hee,” he said, “I reckon she will go in a good 
way ahead of us, and she’s sure not to like it down by the gate, 
because she’ll think somebody else has got a better place. I tell you 
what we'll do: we'll squat down right by the middle walk, behind the 
box-bushes, and wait till we hear some of the angels talking about 
her and saying where she’s gone, and then we'll clip the other way 
and hunt for father.” ° 

“That ain’t a good. way,” objected Hector: “you’re sure to meet 
her walking round, anyhow: so there isn’t any use of dodging. You 
can’t stay in one place fifty hundred millions of years without seeing 
all the people.” 

“Can’t I1?”’—despondently; then, with more hopefulness, “I can 
everlasting toddle, Hec, and Aunt Neelie walks so slow. When I see 
her coming towards me, you just watch out sharp, and you'll see one 
little angel hustle.” 

‘Hector laughed, and the listener had much ado to keep from join- 
ing. There was another skeleton over in the old gray house besides 
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straitened means. In his blunt, straightforward way he was begin- 
ning to be sorry for Mary Beverley, and to feel, as he would have 
expressed it, that life “ wasn’t toting fair with her.” 

With his habitual quick movements and light, almost stealthy step, 
he passed into the inner room and out at the back of the house. After 
a moment he came around and seated himself on the steps beside the 
boys and made overtures of friendship. They were friendly little 
fellows, neither shy nor pushing, and the trio got on well together. 
Indeed, when they discovered that he knew all about making bird- 
traps, and had a knife with six blades in it besides a corkscrew and a 
pair of scissors, and could imitate wild birds and creatures, and—oh, 
bliss !—had seen live bears, the acquaintance showed signs of deepening 
into intimacy. 

After the talk had gone on some time and Anthony felt that his 
popularity justified it, he commenced plying them with questions. 
How many children were there in all? Who took care of them, and _ 
the like? Only them, the children said: they had had a little sister, 
named Mary, but she had gone to heaven. She had been older than 
Hector. Their mother took care of them. Who else should? 

“‘ They had an aunt,” Anthony suggested. 

They admitted that they had; but she was old; she could not take 
care of anybody. She needed people to take care of her, to wait on 
her and fetch her things. 

“‘T don’t mean the old lady,” said their new friend, brusquely. 
“You’ve got a young aunt,—a girl named like your little sister.” An- 
thony could never remember that Mary, if living, was only a couple 
of years younger than himself. “The idea of my wanting to know 
anything about Miss Neelie! She’s an old tartar, ain’t she?” 

Now, the children, while ready to discuss their relative between 
themselves and to pass judgment upon her freely, were quite well aware 
of what was proper and becoming in the matter. They would com- 
ment and criticise themselves, but no stranger should take the liberty. 
Hector drew himself away a little, and remarked, in a reserved tone, 
that Aunt Neelie was an old lady, and had been ill, and had trouble; 
she must be treated with consideration. 

Anthony did not know that the child was rendering verbatim his 
mother’s daily: precept to himself, nor did he at all realize that he should 
not have put the question. He was amused at the boy’s change of 
manner, but he was a little annoyed, too. 

“You have another aunt,” he asserted, rather than questioned, a 
second time. 

“No,” said Hector ; “ we haven’t.” 
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But Ran was a child who liked exactness. 

“We haven’t now,” he amended ; “ but we used to have before we 
were born. There was a little Mary once that wasn’t our sister. She 

‘must have been our aunt, you know, Hec; although it seems funny, 
don’t it? She was grandpa’s baby long ago, and she’s over there with 
the rest.” He pointed, as he spoke, towards a spot back of the home- 
buildings, where a group of cedars were outlined darkly against the 
clear blue sky. 

Anthony felt as though some one had struck him in the face. He 
knew that those trees stood in the family burying-ground. Things 
looked black around him for a moment, and the dream of years shriv- 
elled slowly, like a morning-glory when the day grows old. The chil- 
dren watched him as he slowly cut into the bit of wood he had picked 
up from the path. They were not surprised at his knowledge of their 
family matters. Their world was small as yet, but it was the world, 
and with its concerns and history of course all men were familiar. 

A lady came out of one of the cabins with a little willow basket in 
her hand. Behind her hobbled an old negro man who was talking to 
her volubly, chuckling to himself, and seeming very well pleased about 
something. Anthony watched his Grandisonian bow, and the sweep he 
gave to his old ragged hat as he stepped forward to open the gate for 
her. She was tall and stately, but no longer in her first youth, Anthony 
could see, as she lingered to give a last word or direction. 

“Who’s that?” he asked, abruptly, almost harshly. 

She was walking towards them now, and Ran was racing down the 
path to meet her. Hector, who had started likewise, looked back over 
his shoulder. 

“Tt’s my mother,” he said, and then ran on. 





CHAPTER V. 


A RUMOR had gone abroad in the neighborhood to the effect that the 
new owner of two-thirds of the old Beverley estate was a very wealthy 
man. It originated with the lawyer, who, to be cautious and well 
within the limits of probability, estimated his client’s worth at fifty 
thousand dollars. It did not stop at that, of course; for every one 
that told it added on ten thousand more at least for the credit of the 
story. They never grasped the actual sum, because as yet the arithmetic 
of the South stops a good way short of millions, but they speedily made 
out enough to know that they had among them a rara avis in the shape 
of a man with a great deal of money. 
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At first they talked about it among themselves, and rolled the 
thousands over in their minds and mouths to get accustomed to the 
taste of the gold. Then they began to call and to invite him to their 
houses, for the aroma of wealth is pleasant to the nostrils of Puritans 
and Cavaliers alike, and they took to calling his plantation “ Lower 
Repton,” to distinguish it from Repton proper, which was still attached 
to the Beverley name, and the overseer’s house they called “the 
cottage.” 

* Anthony was not without a sense of humor, and he enjoyed some 
quiet chuckles over the turns of fortune. He valued his money, and 
he valued himself;—both more highly than either deserved,—but he 
valued other things also. He liked to feel himself welcome and well 
received among the gentry that had always seemed to him the flower 
of the earth, because of its exclusiveness, its traditions, and the position 
of his own class in regard to it. He made no effusive response to their 
kindly advances, but he was gratified by them; neither did he hauut 
their houses, because of a subtile consciousness of difference, which op- 
pressed him most in intercourse with ladies, a shyness that had never 
afflicted him in the society of women of a lower grade. Still, the 
knowledge that he could mingle with cultured and courteous women on 
terms of outward equality, at least, was flattering to his self-love. 

With men, this feeling rarely troubled him, for in his nomadic life 
he had been thrown into intimate association with all grades, from gen- 
tlemen to “greasers,” and possessed to the full his share of American 
adaptability. He was clever and observant, and shades of coarseness 
in men are rarely conspicuously defined in their intercourse with one 
another. ; 

His sturdy self-respect prevented any approach to snobbishness ; and 
if in his soul he considered sense, or “ smartness,” as he called it, and 
ability in money-getting a fair equivalent for birth, and the bouquet of 
wealth as fine as that of old-time gentility, he refrained from overt ex- 
pression of his views, and did not swagger to any offensive extent. 

His appearance was also in his favor; for he was a handsome man, 
in the flesh-and-blood style of the athlete who bounds into the ring with 
a triple summersault and rides four horses abreast. And, from the high 
esteem in which “ manners” are held among the common people of the 
South, Ned Anthony’s could pass muster tolerably well. They lacked 
grace and suavity, certainly ; but the want was not more conspicuous 
in him than it is in many men far better accredited. 

On his return from his initial call on the new arrival, old Judge 
Wilmer summed him up to his wife with pith and perspicuity : 

“He’s something of a gentleman, my dear, but not quite so. In 
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the new school, I suppose, he would stand rather above the middle of — 
the class ; but in the old he would grade lower. There’s good metal in 
him, but a wonderful deal of alloy mixed in. Among men he is a 
shrewd, intelligent, and rather agreeable fellow, quick and clever in 
conversation on all practical subjects (which are the only sort likely to 
be broached with him), and not aggressively braggy, considering that 
he can fill up the bushel measure and shake it, while none of his neigh- 
bors can conveniently even up the quart. But I think that when you 
ladies come to try him on you'll find him a misfit in a good many 
places.” 

Mrs. Wilmer, a picturesque old lady, with soft faded hands on 
which were quaint old red gold rings that had been in her family many 
generations, looked up from her knitting with a smile of large indul- 
gence on her sweet old face. 

“He is a Western man, you know,” she said; “and that is the 
reason, perhaps, that he appears somewhat different from us old-fash- 
ioned folks who have lived in one spot all our lives and carried on the 
old traditions. The new era is inaugurated now, my dear, and they 
say the changes are fundamental. We old-fogyish people, who are too 
settled for progression, should be at least indulgent. The West is very 
untrammelled, I have heard.” 

The good lady’s knowledge of the subject of Western ways was 
nebulous, but she felt that it was a large one, and not amenable to rules 
applicable to Virginia. She was a kindly woman by nature, and 
lenient to outsiders, although strict enough in regard to her own people, 
which term of course included all the inhabitants of her native State. 
When she spoke of Anthony’s origin as “ Western,” she established at 
once in her own mind a reason for his roughness, and also an excuse. 

The judge poked the fire meditatively. ‘“ Heuses Western idioms,” 
he remarked, “ but it is along with those of other sections. He used 
one or two-te-day that I never heard except from people who have 
lived among negroes. They had the true cotton and tobacco ring. 
And in the next sentence came Maine logging terms. His language is 
cosmopolitan, but the timbre of .his ane is Southern, and his intona- 
tions sounded mighty familiar in my ear.’ ' 

“Dear me!” said the old lady, to whom an unconventional West- 
erner was a thing of interest, but an unconventional Southerner an 
abomination ; “ perhaps I had better not have him here until we find . 
out more about him. I have asked the Harveys and the Carringtons 
and Mary Beverley to take tea with us on Thursday. I’m very fond 
of Mary, and I want to show her some attention, now that so much of 
the land is gone and their circumstances so altered. I thought of asking 
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Mr. Anthony also, because I know Mary has no feeling about his having 
bought the place, and, as they will be such near neighbors, it seemed a 
pleasant thing for them to meet at once and be quite friendly. But if 
he’s a Southern man, and common, perhaps she wouldn’t like to meet 
him. Indeed, I don’t know that I shall myself.” 

The judge, who could not appreciate the distinctions of locality in” 
commonness, and whose hospitality was proverbial, laughed outright. 
- “There is nothing the matter with the man, my dear,” he explained. 
“You’ve flown off at a tangent. He’s quite presentable, and, if his 
grain is a little coarse, he won’t hurt us any. Invite him by all means, 
and let’s be friendly with him. If we turn our backs on settlers with 
good money in their pockets, how will the country ever improve 
materially? Have all the people; and let Anthony come too, by all 
means: we have no marriageable daughters.” _ 

The same familiarity of tone and intonation which had struck the 
judge commended itself to the attention of Mrs. Hector Beverley 
when the new-comer was introduced to her on the Thursday evening in 
question ; for the original programme was carried out, in spite of sun- 
dry misgivings on the part of the hostess. He was a presentable man, 
she was fain to acknowledge, well made and well dressed, and if he 
lacked a certain fine bouquet of gentility she did not, and, having 
accepted him as her guest, she did the very best she could for him, 
ifitroducing him to her other guests with marked and gracious courtesy, 
and bringing him finally to Mrs. Beverley, to whose special care she 
commended him. 

“Such near neighbors should know each other and be friendly,” she 
said, with a smile: “you may make it pleasant for each other.” 

Mrs. Beverley smiled also, as she gave Anthony her firm white hand 
and intimated by a slight gesture that he was at liberty to take the seat 
beside her on the sofa. 

“T think that in coming to be my neighbor at Repton, Mr. An- 
thony, you are in some sense coming home,” she remarked, pleasantly. 
“Your voice is very Southern. Perhaps we can claim you by birth as 
well as adoption.” 

Anthonytegarded the clear-cut, intellectual, but scarcely pretty face 
turned towards him, a trifle resentfully. She was Mary Beverley, but 
not the one whose memory had lived a solitary violet amid the barren- 
ness of his ambitious, practical existence. He owed her a grudge for 
being here in the real Mary’s place,—for having deluded him, although 
unconsciously, into the belief that the real Mary lived and had grown 
from fair, loyal childhood into a womanhood as noble. And she was 
not even pretty according to his standard. Her face was colorless, ex- 
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cept a dash of crimson in the lips, of which the under one was a trifle 
full, Her dark hair crowned her head in coils that had shadows but 
no lights: it waved slightly at the temples, where there were already 
lines of gray, and it was parted graciously over the broad brow. Her 
eyes were handsome, dark, and straightforward in their outlook, with 
no tricks of lid or lash, no droopings and upraisings, no pretty coquet- 
ries of glance. A woman past her first youth, a woman who even in 
that youth had never been beautiful, and yet a woman to be trusted, ° 
admired, and loved. 

This the man beside her vaguely felt, and it increased his unrea- 
sonable resentment. She was such a woman as the child he had loved 
with unconscious chivalry might have developed into, and she was only 
—Hector’s widow. 

Not being versed in social amenities, he let his resentment get 
uppermost, and replied to her courteous remark brusquely : 

“T’m not a Yankee, if that’s what you mean, and I wasn’t born 
out West. I’ve lived out there for twenty years, though: so I suppose 
I can call myself as much of a Westerner as anything.” 

He was not ashamed of his birth, and, being a Virginian, he took 
a self-satisfied pride in his birthplace. Neither did he hold his father’s 
profession in contempt, nor his own position as a self-made man. Of 
the latter, on the contrary, he was, as we have hinted, extremely proud, 
holding it a proof of unusual ability. It was not every man that 
could show his record, from so poor a start to so fine a finish. He 
was proud of himself, of his money, of his shrewdness, of the knowl- 
edge he had acquired by indomitable industry and in defiance of ad- 
verse circumstances, and of his general success in life. It was neither 
from false pride nor from snobbishness that he forbore to proclaim his 
origin, but rather from a rough sense of humor, and keen, if slightly 
malicious, enjoyment of the situation. It seemed to him so good a 
joke, this riding over old-world traditions on the wave of financial 
success. 

Mrs. Beverley, feeling that her first venture had been a failure, 
changed her subject, and talked to him of Weste. scenes and_ life, the 
stirring romance of mining-camps, and ‘the homely experiences of the 
frontier, where Civilization doffs her hat to nature and rough humanity. 
Her knowledge, gleaned from books, was theoretical, and by no means 
accurate, but, such as it was, it sufficed to put Anthony on familiar 
ground and make him forget himself. The subject interested him ; he 
was versed in every detail, and saturated with information and expe- 
rience, so that he forgot to be shy, or bold,—his two methods in dealing 
with women,—and talked well and cleverly, rising at times to a rude 
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eloquence of description which delighted not only Mary, but also the 
rest of the company, who had gradually ceased their own desultory 
talk and gathered near to listen. He was led on gradually to speak 
of himself and of his own adventures, and before he realized it was 
telling them the story of the Prairie-Dog Mine. He told them of his 
luckless prospecting, his long failure, and his determination to abandon 
so bootless an enterprise, in spite of the instinct which urged him to 
persistence. With quaint humor he described. his own chagrin, and the 
combat of the liliputian champions of sense and instinct, the result of 
which had altered all his future. 

Then he told them of the mishap to his broncho, and of the strange 
wild cafion to the discovery of which it had led him. He described the 
aspect of the place, its dark pine- and red-wood-trees, its masses of gray 
rocks, its snow-fed pool, near which stood the rough slab hut which 
was once the home and the prison of an outcast from humanity. As 
well as he was able, he made them see the forlorn habitation, and feel 
the solitude of the place, the awful pathetic loneliness of the wretched 
creature, suffering day after day, week after week, without a human 
hand to aid him, a human voice to speak a word of cheer. 

The language in which the tale was told was rough and simple, 
almost profane at times, but it did not grate on the listeners, nor revolt 
them, as it would have done had the theme been different. It seemed 
the natural setting of the story, as the mountains, the forests, and the 
mighty solitude had been the setting of the tragedy of the outcast’s life 
and death. 

It was so far removed from all they knew, from all to which they 
had been accustomed, that they crowded around him, plying him with 
questions, and making much of him in their interest in the things he 
told them. To their old-fashioned country simplicity, he seemed a 
wonderful creature, a man whose life had been filled with the stir of 
large events and the interest of strange happenings, and in their un- 
worldliness they envied him his experiences far more than the success 
which was their practical result. A past so full of adventure, of en- 
durance, of achievement, of life, appeared to the bucolic mind a richer 
treasure than mere gold. 

Then, before Anthony could grow inflated with his victory, and 
self-assertive and arrogant, and so spoil it all, the tea-bell rang, 7 
changed the current of thought and conversation. 

“What do you think of him, my dear?” Mrs. Wilmer found 
occasion to whisper to Mary Beverley as they seated themselves around 
the table. 

“ He is interesting and original,” Mary replied, at once. “He isa 
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very strong man; and he doesn’t grate upon me as much as I thought 
he would at first.” 

He grated on her horribly before the evening was over. When the 
company reassembled in the parlor after tea, he sought her side once 
more, attracted in spite of himself and of his already waning resent- 
ment. A pretty young woman with a very sweet voice had gone to 
the piano, and was playing softly. The rest were gathered near, urging 
her to sing, and combating her objections, which were couched in grace- 
ful language, but rested on a solid foundation, since her supper was still 
almost in her throat. Mary leaned back in the corner of the sofa, 
watching the flames curl around the great oak logs, and wondering idly 
whether her little boys were in bed, and whether Miss Cornelia had 
remembered to make them wash their hands and faces and say their 
prayers properly before going. She usually attended to these things 
herself, for Ran was still too young to cope with either religion or soap 
unaided, and she was a careful mother. 

Anthony watched her from under his eyelids: he had a trick of 
drooping them until pupil and iris were indistinguishable in color or 
expression. 

Suddenly he bent forward and said the. thing he should not: 

“T hope you don’t bear me any grudge for buying the old place, 
Mrs. Beverley. I know the old families hold on to their-land like 
death, even when it isn’t doing them a cent’s worth of good and is 
bringing them dollars in debt every year. I know, too, that when you 
can’t hold out any longer and the land comes to the hammer you think 
it’s a devilish hard case, and curse the fellow that buys it for an inter- 
loping blackguard, and would crucify him if you could. You ought 
not to feel that way, you know: it isn’t common sense, or the way to 
push things and help your section.” 

Mary, thus accused by implication of narrow-mindedness and old- 
fogyism and small contemptible meanness, was naturally indignant. 
They had extended sufficient courtesy to him, she thought, to have ex- 
empted them from this indictment. Turning her dark eyes full upon 
him, she replied, quietly and coldly,— 

“You do not understand us at all, Mr. Anthony, if you imagine 
us so contemptibly small as that. We love our lands, of course, and 
it is a keen distress to have to part with them ; but we are not so petty 
as to resent on an outsider what is, after all, the result of actions or 
faults of our own. If our lands come into the market, they are open 
to any and every purchaser ; and your opinion of us must be poor in- 
deed if you think a grudge against those becoming possessed of them 
rankles in our breasts ever afterwards.” 
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Anthony felt snubbed, without knowing exactly wherefore. In his 
consciousness of their relative positions he had seemed to himself to be 
putting in a plea against all possible hard judgment, and had rather 
despised himself for caring how she felt about the matter. It seemed 
natural that she should feel sore about the land, and he had simply 
deprecated the soreness and suggested that any such feeling was un- 
reasonable, For the life of him, he could see nothing offensive in 
his remark ; and yet she clearly was offended. He thought that, for a 
woman of her age and intelligence, she was lacking in common sense. 

On Mary the impression made was deeper. She was annoyed by 
the tactless bluntness of the speech, and by the low estimate of human 
nature it showed; and, in addition, it revealed a coarseness of fibre 
that repelled her. Women usually form their estimates of humanity 
from instinct or subtile divination, and Mary’s instincts were all antag- 
onistic to the man beside her. He might rough-hew great actions, but 
there was in him none of that delicacy of touch, that fineness of per- 
ception, which make small actions great. 

With instant rebound from what displeased her, her mind returned 
to the impressions formed at the opening of their intercourse, and the 
modification of the time between was blotted out,—which was really 


an injustice to Anthony. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Miss CoRNELIA BEVERLEY had reached the age of sixty-three 
without having attained a modicum of the patience, self-control, or 
gentleness inseparable from all idea of a gracious, kindly autumn. 
Hers was the autumn of equinoctial disturbances, rather than the 
loveliness of Indian srmmer. 

Without being a diever woman, or a deep thinker, or a student of 
philosophy, Miss Beverley had arrived by sheer instinct at a scheme of 
life that, for pure materialism and unconscious exaltation of the eternal 
selfhood, beggared all philosophy. The earth was hers, and the in- 
habitants thereof,—created for her benefit, to minister to her whims and 
wants in the ways she deemed befitting. Having been born into a 
world incomplete until her coming, she had accomplished all that could 
reasonably be expected of her. She had given creation a centre,—her- 
self; that was her merit, for which she must be rewarded: if creation 
failed to avail itself of the privilege of going around her, that was its 
sin, for which it must be punished. 

In short, Miss Cornelia Beverley was a silly, spoiled, and selfish 
. Woman, who, without having ever read a line of Emerson in her life, 
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made one of his maxims her daily rule of conduct,—the one which 
refers to the soft side of existence wig the special perquisite of the 
cantankerous and foolish. 

It must not be understood that Miss Cornelia was an anomaly, 
unlike all other human beings and utterly intolerable and destitute of 
redeeming qualities, for such was far from being the case. She was 
extremely good-natured when her wants were properly attended to and 
she was given the best of everything ; and she was liberal in a way,— 
that is, she would lavishly bestow such favors as were in her gift on 
the persons who happened to please her ; and she never said ill-natured 
things of people behind their backs, unless she were unusually angry : 
she possessed the negative virtue of being spiteful to their faces. It 
was acommon saying among her kindred that “the worst thing Cor- 
nelia ever says about you she says to your face.” 

Perhaps those whose daily life and conversation were tinctured with 
her presence at times deplored this excellence, and would have cheerfully 
submitted to any amount of backbiting could they have thereby escaped 
the many trials in which they were both criminal and counsel for the 
defence. Still, so elastic is human nature, and so noble in the main, 
even the people who lived with Miss Cornelia found many excuses for 
her. She had had a great deal of trouble in her youth, and some very 
stern affliction, and in compassion for her sorrow her family had gradu- 
ally learned to throw a mantle of charity over her selfishness. Trouble 
like hers, even when self-caused, carries with it an atmosphere that 
touches sympathy so keenly as not unfrequently to disarm judgment. 

In her youth Miss Cornelia had been a handsome, high-spirited 
girl, wayward and passionate, but attractive enough to have many 
admirers. At eighteen she became, with the consent and blessing of 
both families, engaged to a young man of the neighborhood, a Mr. 
Spotswood Carrington. The courtship was a stormy one, the engage- 
ment stormier, and the end total wreck. The lady insisted upon 
carrying on a foolish, wilful flirtation with another man for whom she 
cared nothing, simply to demonstrate to her lover that she would submit 
to no interference or dictation. The gentleman was violent in temper 
and jealous in disposition, and the termination of the -miserable affair 
was a fierce quarrel between the two men, and a duel which resulted 
in the death of one and the maiming for life of the other. 

After the death of her lover, Miss Beverley fell into a deep melan- 
choly, alternated with wild gusts of remorseful passion which unsettled 
her brain to such an extent that for years she required strict attention 
and most careful nursing. The horror of publicity which distinguished 
the old-time gentry prevented her family from sending her to an 
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asylum, even when she was at the worst. Tender care and years of 
tranquillity finally restored her mind to its balance; but by the time 
she resumed her place in the family her natural selfishness had been 
fostered by unlimited indulgence and developed by the consideration 
which had become the habit of the house. 

She had some trifling property, derived from her mother, sufficient 
for her support in other people’s houses, but not enough to enable her 
to have one of her own. It was a standing grievance with her that 
her brother Hector, her guardian and trustee, had sold her land and 
invested the proceeds in such a way that the principal was beyond her 
control. Her nephew Hector had been equally faithful to her interests : 
so she drew her little income regularly, unvexed by the storms that beset 
and finally stranded the family property. Her home she made princi- 
pally with her nephew’s widow, to whom she was kind in a fitful way, 
and spasmodically attached. 

She preferred her old home and her old rooms and familiar sur- 
roundings, she said; but the truth was that in other houses she was 
forced to exercise a self-restraint that was irksome to her. She went 
about among her kindred, and made long visits, during which Mary 
and her boys enjoyed themselves and their immunity from blame ; but 
always sooner or later she returned to them. 

This lady (as has already been more than hinted) Ned Anthony had 
disliked from his earliest boyhood. Once she had accused him unjustly 
of trampling down the tulips in the garden, and had taken the word of 
a little negro boy, who was really the guilty party, in preference to his 
own. The race-prejudice between the poor whites and negroes of the 
South is a thing of wonderful strength, their mutual contempt immense; 
and to have a negro believed before him, and that, too, when he was 
speaking the truth and the negro was lying, was an insult that was 
likely to live and rankle. 

The grudge was added to by a little scene which occurred about two 
weeks after Anthony’s inttoduction to Mrs. Beverley. He had called 
several times, and had established quite an intimacy with the boys, 
having some fondness for children and a decided partiality for those of 
his own sex. Miss Cornelia had been absent, or otherwise engaged, at 
the time of his visits: so that the pair had never met since the tulip 
episode, so fresh in the memory of the one, so completely obliterated 
from that of the other. — 

They had all come out for a walk,—Mary, the boys, and Miss 
Cornelia. A splendid dam of sticks and stones and mud had been 
constructed across the creek in the ravine which separated the two por- 
tions of the estate, and the little engineers, wild over their first success, 
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had scampered to the house to entreat their mother to come out and 
inspect it. In the hall they were joined by Miss Cornelia, whom the 
children in their glee invited to accompany them. It was Hector that 
proffered the invitation, and, as he was the old lady’s favorite, she 
readily consented. 

The party proceeded on their way pleasantly, little Hector helping 
his aunt over all the rough places, as his mother had taught him. At 
the pond made by the dammed-up stream they were joined by Anthony, 
who had seen them from his window as they left the yard. 

Mary introduced him to her aunt, who had heard of his wealth and 
was prepossessed by his appearance and therefore disposed to be gracious 
to him. She even gave him her delicate old hand to shake, although 
the nod and slight motion of the hand towards the hat with which he 
had acknowledged the introduction was not the mode of salutation to 
which she had been accustomed. She talked to him also, and made 
herself pleasant, in spite of his careless replies and the fact that he 
addressed most of his remarks to Mary and the boys. 

“The old girl’s broken all to pieces,” was Anthony’s inward com- 
ment. .“She used to be a good-looking woman, I remember, but I'll 
be damned if she’s good-looking now: her nose is a regular parrot’s 
beak. I wonder if she thinks I’m fool enough to bother myself doing 
the civil to an old squaw like her when there is metal more attractive at 
my elbow. I don’t pan sorry grit when I can get paying rock.” 

He made himself agreeable to the children, however, showed them 
how to strengthen their structure, promised to bring a hatchet and some 
bits of plank the next day and help them to secure it against all possi- 
bility of the water’s washing it away, and finally suggested getting a 
bucket of carp for them to stock the little pond. 

They ascended the side of the ravine by a path a good deal higher 
up the creek than the one they had used in coming down, Mrs. Bever- 
ley walking first, with Anthony close beside her, and feeling a trifle 
annoyed because of his neglect of the proper observances and the 
knowledge she had that Miss Cornelia was being slighted and most 
probably growing resentful. Had she been sure of the man beside her, 
she would have bidden him remain behind and help her aunt; but she 


was not sure of him. 

As likely as not he would have declared that the old lady was as 
well able to mount the slope unassisted as any of them,—which would 
have been the truth, since Miss Cornelia was a hale and singularly 
healthy woman for her age, in spite of the complaints she continually 
made of untold suffering from mysterious maladies, and her assumption, 
upon occasion, of the airs of invalidism. Or, if he should do her 
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' behest, it might be in a fashion that would complicate matters further. 
Mary was afraid to take the risk, and walked on gravely, scarcely 
answering him by more than monosyllables, which, however, proved in 
no way disconcerting, for Anthony was full of the new house he was 
about to build, and quite willing to do the talking. 

Half-way up the side of the slope a branch from one of the trees 
had fallen across the path, obstructing it a little. Most men would 
have kicked it aside, or else have tendered some assistance. Anthony did 
neither, from the simple fact that neither occurred to him. He stepped 
over the branch and went on talking, letting Mary step over it as he 
did. A few steps farther on, Mary turned instinctively to see that her 
little boys performed their devoir, and Anthony turned with her. Ran 
had laid hold of the branch to drag it aside, and Hector stood ready 
with his hand. ' All would have gone well if Miss Cornelia would have 
waited, but she was nettled and impatient, so she told Ran testily to let 
it alone, and stepped forward just as the little fellow gave it a final 
jerk: her heel caught, she stumbled, and would have fallen heavily if 
Hector’s shoulder had not been in the right place at exactly the right 
moment and saved her. Mary gave a quick little cry, and Anthony— 
laughed out aloud. 

It was funny. Miss Cornelia was stout, and her face, from exertion 
and anger, had become the color of a peony. She had an old flapping 
straw hat on her head that was lined with faded blue muslin and had 
ends of ribbon streaming down behind; her dress was hooked up 
fantastically by the twigs of the branch, the end of which Ran still 
held, and her two fat hands on Hector’s bending shoulders gave her 
the appearance of being about to take a flying leap over the boy’s back. 
Surely, if it is ever excusable to laugh at another person’s misfortunes, 
Anthony was excusable then. 

But Mary did not think so. She was so angry with him that she 
could scarcely speak, and would not look at him at all. Retracing her 
steps, she drew her aunt’s hand firmly through her arm, with a few 
quick words of sympathy, and, calling to the boys to follow, led the 
mortified and now trembling old lady down the path again, and around 
by the other way to the house, leaving Anthony standing where she 
had forsaken him, astonished and indignant. 

He was at a loss to know what could possibly be the matter. He 
always laughed at people when they fell; they looked so ridiculous 
that he could not help it. If they hurt themselves very badly, he 
would help them, and be handy and considerate, after his laugh was 
over. Had Miss. Cornelia rolled to the bottom of the slope and broken 
her leg, he would have gone for a shutter and have helped to lay her 
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upon it and to bear her home, with more care and efficiency than most 
men ; but he would have roared with laughter at the grotesque figure 
she cut during the tumble. But she had not hurt herself at all, and 
because of his natural appreciation of the absurdity of her aspect Mrs. 
Beverley had treated him in a way which, if he did not quite com- 
prehend, he disliked intensely. The old lady was as inimical to him 
now as ever, he told himself morosely, and, instead of blaming himself, 
he blamed her, and detested her more than ever. 








































CHAPTER VII. 


THE feeling entertained by Anthony for Miss Beverley paled into 
utter insignificance before the depth and earnestness ofthe dislike with 
which she distinguished him. In vain, in extenuation of his conduct, 
Mary suggested the offender’s palpable lack of familiarity with social 
amenities, and argued that so small an affront was beneath the notice 
of a gentlewoman ; in vain she besought her aunt to dismiss the whole 
occurrence from her mind,—it was annoying, certainly, but, after all, 
it was a trifle, not worth any great prodigality of thought or speech. 

But Miss Cornelia could not see it in that light at all. In her cir- 
cumscribed life every incident was an event, and, when connected with 
herself, an event of magnitude. So far from dismissing the evil-doer 
from her thoughts as utterly beneath well-bred contempt, she allowed 
him to usurp a considerable portion of her mind, and nearly her entire 
conversation, until poor Mary, with her patience worn to tatters, was 
forced through sheer weariness and aggravation to constitute herself a 
sort of champion of the man for whom she had no admiration and 
very little liking. 

“‘T wonder where he comes from?” pondered Miss Beverley, one 
day, using no name to designate the subject of her thoughts, since in 
aversion, as in love, the object speedily attains the dignity of a pronoun 
and becomes the sole representative of a sex. 

“Who, auntie?” questioned Mary, absently, her hands busy with a 
torn blouse, her thoughts with the contents of an old trunk of clothing 
of her husband’s, from which she proposed to evolve certain garments 
needed by the children. 

“That odious Mr. Anthony, of course. Who else?” replied the 
old lady, with indignation in her voice. ‘“ You never will pay the 
faintest attention to me, Mary, or listen toa single word I say. For 
all the companionship I have, I might just as well live in a hollow tree 
on the top of the Blue Ridge as in this house. You haven’t an idea 
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in your head beyond those tiresome boys,—their clothes, their manners, 

and their mending. You don’t care an atom for anything outside of 
them and their concerns, and I ought to be used to it by this time. 
My thoughts and conversation are never worthy of attention.” 

This was true, although not in the way in which the resentful old 
lady meant: her thoughts were commonplace, and their expression 
about as worthy of attention as the rattling of beans in an empty 
gourd, and yet they met with a consideration often denied to better 
things. Mary smiled placidly, and broke off another needleful of 
thread, leaving her reprehensible motherhood undefended. 

“He isn’t a gentleman,” pursued Miss Cornelia: “anybody can 
see that with half an eye. And if he was swaddled in bank-notes, and 
had Koh-i-noors and moonstones strung on every hair of his head and 
of his hideous brown beard besides, he wouldn’t be one. I wonder 
what family of Anthonys he belongs to? There are Anthonys in the 
southwestern counties, connections of the Beverleys by marriage. He 
doesn’t belong to them, I know, because Judge Wilmer asked him 
about it, meaning to trace out the connection for him. Very officious 
in the judge, I must say, considering the number of disagreeable kin 
people can find without searching. The man denied any relationship 
with the southwestern Anthonys, however. There was another set 
down in the lower counties, quite ordinary people: I went to school 
with one of the girls in Richmond, and detested her. She had red 
hair and a freckled skin, and such hateful ways. I think he must 
belong to them.” 

Mary laughed. “He is a Western man, auntie, or calls himself 
one,” she said. 

“‘He isn’t,” snapped Miss Cornelia; “and I don’t care what he 
calls himself. He’s a Southern man, I know, and a Virginian, I 
think ; indeed, he owned as much to Mr. Meredith, the lawyer. He’s 
too familiar with the ways and the life here to have come to Virginia 
for the first time last month. Belinda, the woman who does his cook- 
ing, told our Sophy that the first morning she got out breakfast he 
called to her to make him an ash-cake and bake it with cabbage-leaves 
around it; said that he hadn’t tasted one baked that way since he was 
a boy. Nobody raised outside of the South knows anything about 
wrapping corn dough up in cabbage-ledves and baking it in the 
ashes.” | 

Mary gave up the point of Mr. Anthony’s Western origin without 
contest. ‘There were other shibboleths besides an affection for the ash- 
cake of his boyhood which forbade the idea of his being a stranger in 
a strange land. 
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Miss Cornelia stared into the fire, lost in thought. There was some 
mystery about her enemy’s antecedents, she felt convinced, and she was 
determined to unravel it, and, if possible, to his confusion and over- 
throw. Her mind went hunting about with its nose to the ground like 
a hound on a cold scent.. Presently it seemed to her to warm a little, 
and she threw up her head and gave tongue at once. 

“Mary,” she said, turning in her chair and regarding her niece 
solemnly, “my brother’s overseer, the man who lived with him so 
many years and was with him at Shiloh, was named Anthony, and he 
had a lot of sons. Perhaps this is one of them !” 

The solemnity of this announcement, which was made with the air 
of one loosing the seals and sending upon the earth pestilence and judg- 
ment, was almost too much for Mary’s gravity. She bent her head 
over her sewing, so that Miss Cornelia might not be offended by her 
mirth. Presently she remarked,— 

“T thought all the Anthony boys were killed, auntie. Hector said 
so, and they were in his regiment. He spoke well of them always, 
_ their gallantry, patience, and endurance at a time when courage and 
patience were the rule. You know, old Mr. Anthony, the father, saved 
my husband’s life at Malvern Hill. He must have been a brave, un- 
selfish man.” | 

“Yes, he behaved very well,” assented Miss Cornelia, impatiently : 
‘she was not interested in that part of the subject. “ Everybody was 
always saving somebody else’s life in those days; that is, when they 
weren’t all killing one another. That’s war. Mr. Anthony was a re- 
spectable old man,—shockingly slouching and untidy. My brother 
thought a good deal of him, I remember. Never mind him, though: 
it’s the boys I want. What were their names? Lanky, slab-sided 
creatures, and so many of them,—four or five. Let nie see: what were 
their names?” Miss Cornelia’s brows contracted perplexedly, and her 
memory returned and grappled with the past. 

Mary rose and crossed the room to an old-fashioned secretary, bound 
and mounted with brass, and opened one of the drawers. Her fingers 
passed from one pigeon-hole to another until she found what she was in 
search of,—a small leather-bound book, such as men sometimes carry in 
their pockets. With this in her hand she resumed her seat and began 

turning the pages rapidly. Miss Cornelia watched her, still striving to 
ensnare those elusive names with the mesh of recollection. ; 

Mary found the page she was in search of, and ran her eye down 
it. “I can tell you, auntie,” she said. “ Hector kept an account of 
all his men, and, as near as he could, what became of them. The 
Anthony boys are all mentioned here. There were five of them. 
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Hugh was killed at Sharpsburg. David was wounded in the fights 
below Richmond, and died of his wounds in the hospital. Jim was 
captured, and died of prison-fever at Point Lookout. Robert lost his 
life in a charge in the Wilderness; and Albert was shot at his post 
on picket-duty in the Valley. A terrible list of casualties, but not 
uncommon for those times. Old Mr. Anthony died of typhoid fever 
the same summer that your mother did. There is the family history, 
auntie, and you must confess that it’s asad one. Stay! I remember 
hearing Hector mention a second wife; but she had left the neighbor- 
hood before I came to Repton, and I’ve heard somewhere that she 
married again. She had no Anthony children.” 

Miss Cornelia had been tapping her fingers impatiently on the arm 
of her chair for several seconds. “I know all that,” she said; “but 
there was another son,—a much younger child. I remember him 
distinctly, a saucy, freckled little fellow, full of mischief and sly ways, 
and so dreadfully untruthful. He was always coming over to the 
house to play with our little Mary. The child was devoted to him, 
and, being delicate, she was allowed to have her way in everything, 
and indulged until it was sinful. She used to have him here continu- 
ally, and taught him all her lessons, and dear knows what besides. I 
disliked it so much ; but then no one ever listens to my advice. J am 
but a cipher in the family ; although it would be better if I was more 
heeded,—better for the rest, I mean.” Miss Cornelia paused to allow 
this reflection to sink into Mary’s mind. 

“The boy ran away before the war,” she presently resumed, “ be- 
cause he couldn’t endure his step-mother, a tidy, respectable woman, 
who told me herself that he was past all human standing. She couldn’t 
make him mind her, or behave as she wished, although she whipped him 
constantly until her arms quite ached,—and she was a remarkably strong 
woman, too. We had a terrible time with Mary after he ran away: 
she cried and fretted and went on really outrageously ; and my brother, 
instead of being a little strict with her and making her behave herself, 
carried her off to Richmond and kept her there with him the whole 
time the Legislature was in session. He was State Senator, you know. 
What was that boy’s name?” 

Mary had laid aside her sewing, and was listening quietly. Poor 
little boy, she thought, pitifully, alone amid a houseful of slothful, 
unsympathetic men, beaten cruelly by a high-tempered, strong-armed 
woman, loved by a tender, high-souled child, forced into life’s battle all 
unequipped for the struggle. Poor child !—poor little man ! 

“ His name—his name—was———” pondered Miss Cornelia. “ What 
is this man’s name, Mary? Have you ever heard ?” 
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“Edward, or Edmund: at least he told the children Ned,” replied 
Mary. 

“ And that boy’s name was Jackson,—Jack Anthony. I remember 
perfectly now; and it’s just come over me that I’ve heard somewhere 
that he died of yellow fever in New Orleans.” Miss Cornelia’s tone 
was one of bitter disappointment, and her face had lengthened quite 
an inch. She had been hunting on a cold scent, after all. 

Within a month from that day Mrs. Beverley was in a position to 
have restored joy to her aunt’s soul by the assurance that her conjecture 
had been absolutely correct, had she been so minded. And the way 
that the knowledge came to her was this. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Mrs. BEVERLEY was in the habit of going at least once a month, 
sometimes oftener, to the family burying-ground, to see that everything 
was neat and trim and the place free from fallen twigs and rubbish. 
It was a lovely, peaceful spot, on the crest of the hill just beyond the 
orchard, which it overlooked, as well as the house and yard and a 
magnificent stretch of view made up of hill and dale and wooded 


mountains and broad shining reaches of slowly-flowing river. Around 
it, instead of the usual wooden paling, was a close cedar hedge, broken 
only at the spot where the gate gave access to what is so beautifully 
termed “‘God’s acre.” In the centre were three tall cedars standing so 
as to form a triangle, and under the shadow of their spreading branches 
rested the dust of many generations of Beverleys. 

It was a soft, still April evening. The cloudless sky bent lovingly 
over the earth, as the bridegroom bends over the bride, and the earth 
smiled with the joyous promise of the season of love and hope. Soft 
green things pushed up through the brown mould, crocuses opened 
golden hearts to the kisses of the breeze, violets unfolded white and 
purple petals and sweetened the air with their fragrant breath, and lilies 
of the valley and snow-drops were waiting coyly for the sun to coax 
and woo them into shaking out their snowy bells. On the hickory-, 
oak-, and poplar-trees downy little knots of leaves were bursting their 
brown shells and coming forth to view the world. In the budding 
branches birds twittered and chirped of love and housekeeping, and 
every instinct was for germination, and growth, and pressing upward. 

Mary passed through the orchard, under the budding apple-trees, 
with a feeling of peace in her heart that was partly the outcome of 
deep sympathy with nature and partly the atmosphere of her own sweet 
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soul. In her hand she carried a little basket of spring flowers to lay 
in loving remembrance on the gray slab of granite that covered the 
grave of the tall fair-haired soldier who had wooed and won her twelve 
long years before, and whose blue eyes still gazed into hers from under 
little Ran’s brown curls. 

Her mind was full of thoughts of him, and her mood was soft 
and tender, as she opened the gate gently and entered the sacred spot. 
She did not glance about, but passed straight along the little centre 
walk to the granite slab which was close to the trunk of one of the 
cedars. She shook out all her flowers and formed with them a wreath 
around the short inscription, “ Hector Beverley. Obiit April. 18—, 
setat. 35.” It was only when her task was done that she became aware 
of the presence of a man in the corner by the cedar hedge, kneeling 
beside the grave of a little child. 

' His back was towards her, and he had a trowel in his hand, and a 
large basket on the ground beside him, from which he took clumps of 
green and planted them on the grave. The breath of violets filled the 
air with perfume, and Mary, attracted in spite of herself, and slightly 
curious, went softly over the short green grass and stood close behind 
him, looking down. She had known at once that it was Anthony, and 
seeing him there beside the grave of her husband’s little sister brought 
to her mind the thought of the lonely boy, with his hard unlovely 
childhood, and she knew, with one of those swift intuitions women 
have, that that boy was kneeling there at her feet. 

Anthony had cleared away the sod from the centre of the mound 
in the shape of a cross, and was planting it thick and close with great 
tufts of hot-house violets, purple and white, whose fragrance rose purely 
_ and seemed to breathe of a love that was deathless. 

After silently watching the strong brown hands at their work for a 
moment, Mary unfastened a bunch of white and lilac crocuses from 
her bosom, and, stooping, laid them on the foot of the grave. Anthony 
glanced up at her with a brief “Thank you!’ and went on with his 
work, He was not surprised or startled: his trained senses had made 
him aware of her approach from the moment her hand touched the 
latch of the gate, and as she stood behind him he had taken a sudden 
resolution. He would tell her about himself, his connection with her 
husband’s family, his love for the child whose little form rested beneath 
the cross of violets. 

In that sacred place and presence, he forgot to wonder how it 
would affect her, or what change, if any, it might make in their rela- 
tive positions. He forgot to think of himself at all. 

Rising to his feet, he turned his face, which was not noble in line 
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or expression, and yet was honest and manly and straightforward, full 
upon her, and, pointing to the grave at his feet, said, simply, “I was 
poor, and uncouth, and ignorant, but she never grudged to put her 
litile hands in mine, nor felt soiled when I took her in my arms to 
help her over rough and rocky places. She was all the poetry and 
beauty and sweetness I ever knew or had. I loved her.” 

Mary impulsively put out her fair ungloved hands, and took between 
them the brown earth-stained hand of the man beside her, pressing it 
with quick sympathy. “I know,” she said, gently,—‘ I know it all; 
and I understand.” 





CHAPTER IX. 


“Mamma!” shouted Hector, at the top of his voice, dashing into 
the parlor in a state of great excitement, followed closely by little Ran, 
“please come over to the quarters right straight. Uncle Patrick is in 
the kitchen, and he says that. Mr. Anthony is going to pull all the cabins 
down and send all the colored folks away. Uncle Patrick says he 
hasn’t got any place to go. He’s old, and can’t work any longer, and 
nobody wants to be bothered with him and Aunt Kitty any more, 
because they ain’t any use. He’s crying, mamma, awful hard, and he 
says they’ll have to go to the poor-house if you don’t help them. Mr. 
Anthony says they will.” 

“He don’t want to go to the poor-house, mamma,” chimed in Ran, 
eagerly. “ Don’t let him go: it’s drefful to see him cry, and he’s so old. 
He says he can’t stand it to go: he would liever be dead!” 

The boy’s eyes filled with tears, and his little lips trembled, as he 
pressed close to his mother’s side, trampling on her dress with his dusty 
little shoes in his excitement and distress. 

“ And, mamma, Mr. Anthony is going to pull the houses all down,” 
insisted Hector. “ He ought not to do that. The servants won't have 
any place to go, and father always let them live there. Mr. Anthony 
ought not to pull the houses down.” 

By the exercise of considerable patience and a good deal of ability 
in cross-questioning, Mrs. Beverley finally arrived at a clear compre- 
hension.of the case. The cabins, five in number,—all that were left 
of the original row,—stood, as has been stated, just in front of the 
overseer’s house, and not a stone’s throw from it. The site selected (at 
Mary’s suggestion, as she remembered now) for the handsome new resi- 
dence which the owner of Lower Repton proposed to erect for himself 
was on the crest of the hill, in a fine grove of trees, and commanding 
a most magnificent view. The cabins would be in full sight of all 
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the front windows, and were anything but an addition to the landscape, 
logking, in truth, as their owner expressed it, like “a lot of miners’ 
shanties round an old shaft.” 

As the work upon the new house was to commence immediately, the 
material all engaged, and the architect actually on his way to Virginia, 
Mr. Anthony had decided not to wait about moving the cabins until 
after its completion, as he had spoken of doing when he talked the 
matter over with Mrs. Beverley, but to take them away at once. 
Accordingly, the work of demolition had been inaugurated that very 
morning, and the cabins were being taken to pieces and carted to other 
parts of the estate for re-erection. The negroes whom Anthony wished 
to retain in his employ had arrangements made for their accommodation 
during the period of their homelessness, while those of whom he wished 
to rid himself simply had notice given them to quit by a certain day. 

Among these last was poor old Patrick, and: his equally old and still 
more infirm wife. They had never been house-servants, nor very in- 
timately associated with the family life; but they had been born and 
raised on the Beverley estate, and had occupied that particular cabin 
ever since their wedded life began, nearly sixty years before, and had, 
not unnaturally, counted on being allowed to die in it. They had long 
outlived their children, and their grandchildren had all drifted away to 
seek a livelihood in other places, leaving the ancient couple still a fixture 
on the old plantation, firm in the conviction that the white people would 
never see them come to want. They were so old that, beyond their own 
few household matters, no work was expected of them, and they lived 
on from year to year, their few wants supplied and their comfort looked 
after by the white family, just as it would have been had they never 
been emancipated. 

When the sale of the lower part of the estate put the cabin in 
which the old people lived beyond her control, Mrs. Beverley had 
been anxious to move her pensioners over to a house in her own yard, 
where she could see that they were properly attended to. But they were 
loath to leave the cabin to which they had grown wedded in sixty years 
of occupancy, and had procrastinated, always willing but never ready, 
until they found themselves, as the old man expressed it with the tears 
streaming down his cheeks, literally “ tu’ned out in de road to die.” 

Mary found the old negro sitting in the kitchen door, in a state 
of tremulous excitement and indignation, with a fringe of sympathetic 
darkies around him. He had no real apprehension of the poor-house 
suggestion’s ever being carried into effect, for he knew very well that 
“Miss Mary” would always stand between him and such an awful 
calamity as that. What hurt him was that the suggestion should have 
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been made. That he, Patrick Beverley (for so he styled himself), who 
had lived “ right here ’pon de home plantashum ’long wid de famb’ly” 
for eighty years, should have had such an insult put upon him, “ jes’ 
like he were one common nigger, whar didn’t have no famb’ly,”— 
this was where the iron entered ; and Mary had much ado to persuade 
him to desist from turning and twisting it in the rankling wound it 
had made long enough to arrive at any clear understanding of what 
she wished him to do. 

“T’m sorry you have to leave your old room you’ve lived in so 
many years,” she said, gently, when she had made all the arrangements 
to have them moved over at once. “It’s hard for such old people to 
have to make any change. You'll be comfortable here with me, and 
you must try and grow used to your new quarters as soon as you can.” 

“Yes, honey, Lord bless yo’ sweet face! ’tis hard fur to tu’n out’n 
de room you bin shuttin’ yo’ eyes ’pon every night an’ openin’ ’em 
’pon every mornin’ fur gwine on sixty ye’r. But dar’s things whar’s 
harder to b’ar en dat. I’se bin livin’ ’pon de Beve’ley ’state, man an’ 
boy, close on er hund’ed ye’rs, kase I’se gwine ter be eighty-seven ye’r 
ole ef I live twell de second day in harvest. An’ I ain’t never had 
nothin’ ’tall said to me like what dat strange white man—whar never 
had no gent’man fur his daddy, I knows—took ’n’ said to me dis 
mornin’, ‘ You'll be mighty comf’table at de po’-house, ole man,’ sez 
he: ‘dey has er good room, an’ clo’se, an’ fire, an’ vittles plentiful, an’ 
nary lick o’ work todo. You'll think yerse’f in clover,’ sez he. ‘An’ 
I sez, sez I, ‘No, sar. I’se er Beve’ley man, an’ I ’longs to de quality, 
I does. De Beve’leys ain’t got nothin’ ’tall to do wid no po’-house, nor 
no po’-house doin’s, nor no po’-house falk, nother. An’ befo’ I'll go to 
dat place I’ll die right ’pon de roadside,—me an’ de ole ’ooman too.’ ” 

There was something almost ludicrous, if it had not been so infi- 
nitely pathetic, in the old servant’s pride and assertion of dignity and 
position, and in his readiness to die of want in a ditch, or on a roadside, 
rather than suffer what he considered a social degradation. There were 
tears in Mary’s eyes which made the smile on her lips a trifle tremulous 
as she patted the old man’s feeble arm and assured him that such 
ignominy should never be his portion while there was a Beverley above 
ground to protect him. 

She watched, still with an April countenance, the little group,— 
the old negro walking slowly leaning on his hickory staff, and ler two 
bold boys dancing around him, full of eagerness about the move, and 
of desire to help in it. 

She thought the whole matter settled and done with when she had 
got the old people established in their new quarters with their house- 
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hold. gods around them; but it was not. Mr. Anthony at their very 
next meeting chose to introduce the subject, and to express himself 
with some force upon it. 





CHAPTER X. 


Nep AntuHony’s feelings towards Mrs. Beverley had undergone 
considerable change during the months that had elapsed since their 
introduction. The barrenness of his nature alternated with very prac- 
tically tilled fields, and the only rill of sentiment that had ever trickled 
through it was his love for.the child whose name Mrs. Beverley bore. 
The soil being adverse, this little stream had been powerless to irrigate 
to any great extent either the barrenness or the cultivation, but it had 
never been choked with the refuse of other. sentiments, or absorbed in 
any stronger stream: it had simply trickled on, wearing a channel for 
a similar but mightier current. Having, by some process that was 
more than instinct and certainly less than reason, come to an identifica- 
tion of the dead child with the living woman, Anthony began to realize 
that the little rill was rising, increasing in volume and strength, and 
that the channel it had worn was filling with a stream whose power he 
could not gauge yet, and only vaguely understood. 

After their meeting in the cemetery, his visits to Mrs. Beverley in- 
creased in frequency, until there appeared justice as well as acrimony 
in Miss Cornelia’s complaint that he was in or about the house from 
the rising of the sun until the going down of the same, and after. 
The old lady’s position towards her unwelcome neighbor remained un- 
changed, and appeared unchangeable save in one direction, and that was 
increase of bitterness. “ He rubs me all the wrong way,” she explained, 
fretfully, when Mary pointed out that he had changed his tactics and 
was trying to be polite to her in a rough and bearish fashion. “I dis- 
like his attempts at courtesy quite as much as I do his ‘natural rudeness. 
I dislike him altogether. He rubs me the wrong way.” 

In spite of the flagrant injustice of this, Mary was fain, in her soul, 
to yield assent. She took his part from sheer kindness of heart and 
love of fair play, and she made excuses for him to herself and others, 
but in her heart she confessed candidly that he was a terrible irritant, 
When he was out of her sight, she could recall and dwell with pleasure 
on his really fine qualities,—his ambition, energy, intensity of will and 
purpose, his lack of false pride, his real, if circumscribed, kindness of 
heart, and his liberality. She could ticket them all off on her fingers, 
and give to each good trait its meed of admiration, when their owner 
was at a distance ; but when he was beside her they faded into the back- 
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ground, weer prominent the consciousness om he “ rubbed her the 
wrong way”’ also. 

It was a pity; for he really was far from being a bad, or stupid, or 
brutally offensive man. His genius consisted, not in saying and doing 
wrong things, but in leaving unsaid and undone right ones. Mary was 
self-convicted of lack of generosity in liking him with reservations, and 
yet deprived, by the very feeling the absence of which she deplored, of 
the comfort and certainty of her aunt’s position. “ He is truly insup- 
portable, which is his only defect,” that lady announced, with decision, 
and after that never wavered. 

“Why do you cumber yourself with those old niggers?” he ques- 
tioned, suddenly, after he had told Mary all about the materials which 
had come for his new house, and the plans he had made. ‘There was 
an architect, a friend of his, coming from New York to undertake the 
work for him, and no time, or trouble, or expense was to be spared in 
making the building perfect. 

Mrs. Beverley looked across at him, but made no answer. They 
were alone in the parlor, as Miss Cornelia seldom troubled herself to 
appear. “He doesn’t come to see me,” she said, “and he doesn’t want 
to see me. I wish he didn’t come to see you so often.” And Mary 
was beginning to wish so herself. 

“You'll have to support ’em, you know,” he proceeded. “ They 
are too old to work, and they haven’t anything to live on, and of course 
they’re going to live on you. You might have known that: when the 
old rascal persuaded you to let him move over here.” 

“T did know it,” Mary replied, quietly. “I had them moved 
over for that purpose. They are old family servants, and we have 
supported them always. Their children are dead, and they have no 
one else to look to for assistance, and nowhere else to go.” 

Anthony whistled. “That’s all done away with,” he said, “and a 
mighty good thing for the land-owners, too. Every tub stands on its 
own bottom now. They are as free as anybody, and ought to look out 
for themselves. You ain’t bound to support them any longer. As to 
a place to go, there’s the poor-house, if they can’t do any better. We 
all pay taxes to support that, and it would be unreasonable to expect us 
to support the paupers of the community outside too.” — 

Mary knew that the feudal feeling, the sense of mutual dependence, 
which had been so strong a tie between her own class and their humble 
retainers, in the nature of things was non-existent in his class, and 
possibly beyond his comprehension. She cast about in her mind how 
to make him understand without reminding him ungenerously of their 
difference of caste. 
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“These old people are singularly destitute of friends among their 
own race on whom they have a claim for support,” she explained. 
“ As I told you just a moment ago, their children are dead, and their 
grandchildren have shaken them off and moved away. They are very 
old, and very much attached to their home. They wouldn’t be com- 
fortable at the poor-house.” 

“Oh, yes, they would,” he contradicted, understanding her to mean 
in the material sense. “ You’re mightily mistaken about that. The 
paupers are well treated by the county : they have good accommodations 
and clothing, and firewood provided, and hardly any work to do. I 
rode over there myself the other day to tell the overseer to send a wagon 
for old Patrick and to make arrangements about them. I don’t like 
niggers: I never did. But I’m not a brute, either; and if I hadn’t 
seen with my own eyes that the darkies were comfortable and cared for, 
I wouldn’t have moved them.” | 

“Tt isn’t that,” said Mary, impatiently : “ it’s the feeling they have 
about it. They would die if they were sent to the poor-house. It is 
their pride, the degradation of being considered paupers, the ignominy 
of being on the county. Can’t you understand? It’s the feeling that 
made Dickens’s old woman run away from everybody and die on the 
roadside, rather than be taken to the workhouse.” 

But Anthony had never read a line of Dickens in his life, and the 
parallel which Mrs. Beverley had cleverly drawn from his own class was 
utterly thrown away upon him. What struck him was the absurdity 
of supposing negroes capable of feelings and aspirations other than 
those relating to physical comfort, of imagining that they cared for any- 
thing outside of being warmed and housed and fed without undue ex- 
ertion. This idea of hers appeared to him so humorous that he threw 
back his head and laughed uproariously. 

Mary felt as though she could have struck him. 

“Well, well!” he said, as soon as he had got the better of his 
mirth, “you are verdant, if you'll excuse me for saying so, Mrs. 
Beverley. To think of the cunning old beggar taking you in like that, 
and of your believing him! He lied like a thief all round. What 
he wanted was to stay in my house, and, when he found he couldn’t do 
that, to spite me by not falling in with my arrangements for him. It’s 
a shame that you should be the victim, though, and I'll just let my 
gentleman see that he can’t get ahead of me like that. I’ll have the 
overseer of the poor here after him inside of a- week.” 

Mrs. Beverley’s eyes blazed. ‘“ You will do nothing of the kind,” 
she said, shortly. ‘“ You are taking a very great liberty in interfering 
in my affairs in this way. Those old people were brought here by my 
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orders and of my own free will, and here they shall remain. They 
have lived on this plantation for upwards of eighty years, and they 
shall die on it. They worked for the Beverleys in their youth, and 
the Beverleys profited by their labor; now in their age they look to 
the Beverleys for protection and support, and their trust shall not be 
betrayed.” 

Anthony stared at her, a light of admiration beginning to glow in 
his eyes. He enjoyed seeing a woman “fire up,” as he expressed it, 
and anger had given to Mrs. Beverley’s face a beauty it did not ordi- 
narily possess,—a beauty of flashing eyes and scarlet cheeks, a beauty 
of light and color, such as the man opposite her could keenly appreciate. 
Never had she looked so attractive in his eyes as at this moment 
when he was appearing utterly odious in hers. 

He drooped his lids according to his custom and watched her color 
slowly fade. It was a pity it should go, it was so pretty. He felt 
suddenly certain that he loved her, and that he wanted her for his wife. 
When that should come about,—for even at this early stage he ad- 
mitted no possibility of failure,—she should have her way in all things; 
should support a regiment of paupers, if she liked, and believe all their 
lies, if it pleased her. He would build a barracks for them, and issue 
rations, or any other tomfoolery that she might wish. He could stand 
it, and such a woman as this was welcome to throw his money about 
with both hands. It was a shame for her to be imposed on now, as he 
still felt confident these old negroes were imposing on her: after a 
while, when she had a pocket-book at her back and some one to keep 
it plethoric, it would make no difference. 

What he said was, “ You'll never make buckle and tongue meet, if 
you let people ride over you this way. What you need is somebody to 
look after you who has got the right, and the means to do it properly.” 





CHAPTER XI. 


A SMALL square sign beside the post of a door in one of the busi- 
ness streets of New York set forth the fact to all whom it might interest 
that Daniel Stewart, Architect, had his office on the second floor. Ap- 
parently this announcement had been of interest to no one, for it had 
stared the public blankly in the face for more than twelve months and 
the public had vouchsafed it no attention. 

A very different thought had been in Mr. Stewart’s mind when he 
put it there, and his intention had been to be discriminating, and a 
trifle hard to please, in his selection of patrons, and just a little diffi- 
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cult in regard to the orders which would inundate him,—not enough 
to dam the tide of prosperity, of course, but sufficient to increase its 
impetuosity. A man must not cheapen himself; he must demonstrate 
that he has full belief in his own ability, and consciousness of its worth, 
so that the world in its unthinking haste may find this view ready to 
its hand and adopt it. So thinks every man who is worth his salt, 
when he embarks on a new venture; and so he should think, for if in 
youth he has not belief in himself, and hope for the world, his case is 
a sad one, and the sooner he buys himself a revolver and hies him to a 
better country, the better for his comfort. 

Dan’s was a sunny, hopeful nature, and it took twelve full months 
of persistent discouragement to convince him that a callous public was 
resolved to give him no opportunity to house it in a style and for a 
price heretofore undreamed of, and to make him realize that belief in 
one’s self, while undoubtedly an excellent thing, is inadequate to force 
from the world substantial recognition of one’s talents. Houses he 
could build, and that right well, for he had a thorough knowledge of 
his business; but an ability can scarcely be considered of practical 
value when there seems no market for it. Houses there were in plenty 
to be builded, but other men got the work somehow, through being in 
the ring, or having interest, or other things, to push them, while Dan 
was a little outside of it all, not being even a native-born New- Yorker. 

He had first seen the light of day (or rather of twelve wax candles, 
for it was eleven o’clock of a pitch-dark night) ina stately room of a 
stately house near the city of St. John, New Brunswick. Some super- 
stition of his house, handed straight down from a Highland grandam, 
demanded that to insure good fortune to an infant he must be ushered 
into the world by the aid of candles twelve in number, and that, to 
secure exceptional good fortune, such as intellectual gifts and the power 
of winning affection, he must be born as near the magic hour of mid- 
night as he conveniently could manage. Dan had missed the supreme 
good,by undue haste, but he had small right to gibe at Fortune for the 
way in which she used him. 

When he was fifteen he was sent down to New York to an old- 
bachelor uncle, a brother of his mother’s, who had offered to adopt and 
educate him and to leave him all his fortune. 

He went to Andover first, and afterwards to Harvard, where he 
graduated in several courses and took a good degree. His talent for 
drawing, modelling, and construction was so decided that he desired to 
make architecture his profession; but to this his uncle would in no 
wise consent. He had adopted the boy that he might have a son to 
succeed him in his business, he averred, not that the son might draw 
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lines on paper. The noblest architecture, in his eyes, was that which 
constructed fortunes. 

' Blessed with a sunny temperament and the manners which unselfish- 
ness and kindliness of heart bestow, Dan was a general favorite, pleasing 
quite as much by his unaffected enthusiasm and genuine boyish high 
spirits as he did by his cleverness and exquisite tact. He was not 
handsome, and was rather small, and his hair was wellnigh scarlet ; but 
nobody minded that,—he least of all,—and a couple of years passed 
away very pleasantly in learning the ways of finance and flirtation and 
becoming converted from a charming student into an equally charming 
man of the world. 

Then suddenly the foundations of his prosperity slid from under 
him, leaving him stunned for a while and inclined to question his own 
identity. There was a crisis of affairs, a wild panic, followed by a deep 
hush, in which men looked about stealthily to see who was hurt and 
who was killed, and fortunes fell like leaves before frost, and were 
whirled away on the winds of ruin; and here and there a pistol-shot 
rang through handsome chambers, and there was a quiet, hasty burial 
at Greenwood. 

After his uncle’s death, Dan Stewart was forced to look about him. 
After the creditors were satisfied, there was very little left of what was 
to have been his inheritance,—only a few thousands, but enough for a 
start, Dan thought, in some new place. A horror of the hurrying, 
heartless city in which his fortunes had suffered shipwreck seized on him 
for the time, and, his home in New Brunswick being broken up, he 
went out West, and roved about for several years. Although he failed 
to add much to his store of material blessings, he contrived to get con- 
siderable enjoyment out of life, for the same traits which secured him 
popularity in his youth won him affection in his manhood. 

It was during this portion of his career that he made the acquaint- 
ance of Ned Anthony. It was ina saloon in a little mining town in 
one of the Territories, kept by an Irish bully named O’Hara. A party 
of roughs were drinking, and at a small table in one corner four men 
were playing poker. Dan noticed one of the players particularly, be- 
cause of his being a stranger in the place, and because of a certain 
rough grace in the poses of his splendid athletic figure, the. beauty of 
his silky brown beard, and a trick he had of lowering his lids and 
looking out through half-shut eyes. He was wondering who the man 
could be, when there arose a cry of foul play in the corner, and he saw 
the brown-bearded man quick as a flash pin the hand of one of his 
opponents to the table with a long, keen double-edged knife which he 
had whipped out of the breast of his hunting-shirt. 
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In less than a minute, a scene of the wildest confusion was in- 
augurated: blows were struck, shots fired, and the air surcharged with 
threats and profanity. Dan, whose every instinct was to espouse the 
weaker side, forced his way to where Ned Anthony stood with his back 
to the wall, fighting with coolness and science, but at a terrible disad- 
vantage, because of having emptied the only chamber of his revolver 
that was loaded, in the beginning of the affray. It would have gone 
hard with the pair in a very short time, for the roughs were heavily 
armed and growing dangerous, but for the interference of the Irish 
proprietor, who with a Donnybrook-Fair taste for fighting combined a 
warm regard for his own possessions. In language that reeked of 
brimstone, he proclaimed that the personal welfare of the combatants 
was a matter of utter indifference to him, but that he objected to having 
his furniture smashed or his saloon turned into a slaughter-pen with 
any of their foolishness, and rushed into the mélée, followed by his 
bar-tender. With the aid of this reinforcement, our two friends did 
such effective work that. in a comparatively short space of time the 
roughs found themselves thrust ingloriously into the street. 

The acquaintance, from this stormy beginning, developed into a 
queer kind of friendship and some intimacy. The men had little in 
common, save physical courage and high animal spirits, unless a love 
of adventure and of the solitude of nature, and a mutual taste for sport, 
be taken into account. 

In character and intellect they were totally dissimilar, although both 
were strong men. The causes of their attraction for each other might 
have repaid investigation had either man been given to analysis or 
interested in psychological subtilties. Unfortunately, the opportunity 
was thrown away; for Ned’s acquaintance with the word “analysis” 
was confined to its appearance in the columns of the dictionary and its 
application to minerals, and Dan’s mind was without the twist which 
leads to morbid research and subtile investigation. Human emotion 
thrilled and interested him, but he had no promptings to examine it 
under a pocket-lens. 

Perhaps this was as well for poor humanity, for Dan’s nature was 
so sympathetic, his interest-so warm, and his tact so perfect, that had 
his tastes directed him to emotional dissection he would never have 
been without a subject. Men, women, and children confided in him 
copiously : to know him was not merely to love him, but to lay bare 
the mental and moral anatomy to him also. Given a pipe, a camp-fire 
in a lonely cafion, and Dan Stewart for a companion, and the most 
reserved man on earth would forget his caution, and turn himself inside 


out, like a glove drawn from a hand too large for it. 
VoL. XXXIX.—16 
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It is not surprising, therefore, that during their lonely mountain- 
expeditions Ned Anthony’s heart should open to his companion’s sunny 
influence, and that all of his history should pass into Dan’s possession, 
even to the tiny vein of pure, true gold that enriched the rugged quartz 
and grit. 

The discovery of the existence of this vein was delightful to Dan, 
who had all a clean-natured man’s reverence for romance. It gave his 
companion a deeper, more individual interest for him, and drew closer 
the bond between them. The cherishing of an emotion so,tender and 
fragrant touched him, from its sharp contrast to the rest of Anthony’s 
character: it was like finding a pale, sweet arbutus-flower in the clefts 
of a granite cliff. 

“You must make a lot of money, Ned, and go home and marry 
the young lady,” he said, brimming over with enthusiasm. “ Let me 
see: it’s fifteen years since you came away,—or say fourteen and a half, 
to be strictly accurate. Why, Ned, she’s a grown young woman long 
ago! You must hurry up, old fellow, or somebody will step in and 
spoil the romance. I couldn’t stand that, you know: it’s flat and dis- 
concerting. No: you must marry little Mary yourself. I can’t pos- 
sibly play any other way. The curtain must fall upon this idyl to the 
music of the Wedding March.” 

Anthony had laughed aloud, and —_—" to think this scheme 
utterly visionary and his friend a wild enthusiast, but the idea pleased 
him immensely. He would recur to it again and again, and all the 
purposes and ambitions held in solution in his mind began to erystal- 
lize. Once he essayed to set before Dan a picture of the caste-prejudice 
so strong among Virginians, and to explain to him what a barrier it 
was likely to prove in such a matter as the one under discussion. But 
Dan would have none of it,—puffed it airily away with the smoke of 
his pipe, and relegated it to the limbo of things obsolete with a wave 
of his shapely hand. Three letters were as nothing, a mere cipher, he 
maintained, which could be used to demonstrate manly worth as well 
as to reduce it to confusion. Narrow-mindedness must expand under 
the influence of love, and prejudice must doff its cap to merit. All 
this he delivered with fluency and fervor, feeling the honest glow of 
pure democracy which oftentimes warms the heart of. an aristocrat 
while arranging affairs for other people. 

“Tt isn’t as if you were an ignorant fellow, Ned,” quoth he:' 
“you’ve educated yourself in spite of all sorts of adverse circum- 
stances, and that’s a mighty plucky thing to do,—more than I could 
have done, I know. And you’re a good-looking fellow too, Ned, and 
popular among men. I’ve never seen you with ladies, but I’m sure 
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they’d like you. Women like great broad-shouldered men with curly 
beards like brown silk. Only I’d advise you to open your eyes a 
little more: a man has need of all the outlook nature can afford him 
when women are around, and particularly ladies,—there’s such a lot of 
things a man must notice if he wants to please them. You must make 
a fortune, though, Ned. You can’t go back without it. Money is a 
great leveller, and that face of yours in a frame of gold would look 
attractive even toan F. F. V.” 

Such talk as this was frequent between the men, and it was not 
without its influence on Ned Anthony. Their intimacy lasted for more 
than a year, and then the edict of inexorable circumstances parted them, 
sending Anthony away to the south, where fortune and the Prairie-Dog 
Mine awaited him, and Dan Stewart northward to Eureka. And after 
a while Dan was overtaken by weariness of a roving life, and a longing 
after the refinements of civilization. He wanted a home and belongings 
of his own: therefore he returned to New York, and, finding his place 
filled up and himself wellnigh, if not utterly, forgotten, settled himself 
in an office within his means, and spread his net, and sat him down to 
dream of whales and come finally to long ‘for minnows. 





CHAPTER XII. 


“Waar the deuce am I going to do?” questioned Mr. Stewart ot 
his inner man, as he sat in his empty office and surveyed his empty 
order-books and his empty table, which should have groaned under a 
weight of plans, and pondered over the general emptiness of time and 
circumstance which surrounded him. 

Failing to elicit any satisfactory response from the invisible partner 
of his joys and trials, he ran both shapely hands through his sanguine 
curls, and pulled and twisted them about until his head resembled a 
caricature of the flaming torch in the hand of Bartholdi’s statue. Prob- 
ably he had some vague notion that if he could not coax an idea out 
he might rub one in; but the attempt—if attempt it was—was abortive. 
Ideas were coy and elusive, slipping away into the waste places of his 
mind, and concerning themselves with trivialities. 

Dan was fain to expostulate. “This won’t do, you know,” he 
ruminated, reproachfully. ‘Here have I sat a solid year, booted and 
spurred, ready for the call of the populace to house its homeless millions, 
and the populace, instead of shouting, ‘Stewart to the rescue!’ trots on 

‘with its hands in its pockets, and doesn’t even look on my side of the 
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street. The confession is humiliating, but it really appears as though 
the homeless preferred the sky for a shelter, to a roof of my con- 
struction.” 

A pause, filled by the careful trimming and polishing of a set of 
unusually handsome nails, almond-shaped, and pink as a woman’s. Dan 
was scrupulously neat, almost fastidious, about his person, and refined in 
all his habits. 

“You're the child of Destiny, I know, my boy,” he pursued, “and 
until recently she hasn’t been altogether a step-dame to you; but it 
won’t do to press the old lady too far: it really won’t, you know. She’s 
getting a little tired of you, and beginning to turn her shoulder. You 
must give her a rest, and strike out for yourself before matters grow 
complicated, or you’ll be getting a grand and uninterrupted view of her 
back. She has other children to look after besides you.” 

But, at the very moment when he was accusing her of waning 
interest in his affairs, Destiny, still mindful of her favorite, was coming 
up the stairs in the guise of a uniformed postman and slipping through 
the slit in the door in the form of a thickish, white parallelogram. 
The dear old lady often serves us so: it is one of her ways of con- 
victing us of participation in the universal sin of ingratitude. 

Stewart’s correspondence was not so extensive as to make the arrival 
of the mails a weariness to him, and it was with cheerful alacrity that 
he rose and possessed himself of his letter. The postmark (round, 
staring, and distinct, as unhurried village postmarks always are) was 
that of some small place in Virginia, and the handwriting was bold, 
heavy, and intensely masculine. “Uses a stub,” Dan thought, as he 
ran the blade of his penknife along the edge of the envelope. ‘“ Who 
ever can he be? I don’t know anybody in Virginia.” This proved to 
be a mistake, as he found on glancing at the signature, the sight of 
which elicited an exclamation of pleasure. . 

“ DEAR STEWART,”’—the letter ran,—“TI chanced on your adver- 
tisement in a stray Nation day before yesterday, and the sight of your 
name made the memory of the old days crop up through the drift 
pretty strong. I want to tie together again. Times have changed 
with me since we shook hands last in Chippewa Gulch. I’ve done 
some of the things we talked of.” Here followed a concise sketch of 
his fortunes, and brief mention of his pecuniary success. However 
much boasting Ned might be guilty of orally, nobody could confront 
him with written orations on the theme. “I’m back in Virginia 
now,” the letter proceeded, “and have bought a part of the old place 
I told you of, where I was born and raised, and where my father lived 
so long as old Mr. Beverley’s overseer. Perhaps you’ll remember 
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about it. Queer how things swop round, isn’t it? Anyhow, I’m here, 
and I’ve bought the land, and am going to knock up a decent house 
and settle down if things go as I want them. There’s a shanty that 
we used to live in, on my farm, but no house. I’m in it now, and 
there’s a room for you besides, if you'll fall in with my scheme. The 
old homestead is on the other part of the plantation, and the Beverleys 
own it still. I wanted it, but they wouldn’t sell: so, as I say, I’ve got 
to build, and I want you to come down here and put up for a year with 
me and do up the thing in style. Money is no object, but taste is, and, 
as I have plenty of the one, and you of the other, we ought to make a 
success of my house. I see that stone and mortar are in your line now. 
Come down and pay me a visit anyhow,—and as soon as you can; be- 
cause I never was a hog after delay. I’ll meet you at our dog-hole of 
a station any day you name, and we can talk things over and arrange 
about the business part. Bring a gun, and fishing-tackle, and dancing- 
shoes too, if you still hanker after the petticoats. The old State can 
show a pretty woman or two yet, and we’ve got some sport left, in spite 
of the niggers and the clay-bank mongrels.” The letter was signed 
his “ faithfully, Ned Anthony,” and across the top was scrawled hastily, 
—an evident after-thought,—‘‘ Wire what day I shall meet you.” 

Dan returned the letter to its envelope, amused and pleased and 
interested. So old Ned was back in the neighborhood he had left 
twenty years before, a barefooted boy without a second shirt to his 
back, in the plumed helmet and golden spurs of a knight of Plutus. 
- He wondered how his former chum had been received in the stately, 
old-fashioned society of a conservative country neighborhood,—whether 
they were gracious, or turned their backs on him because of his father 
having worn shabby homespun and superintended another man’s plan- 
tation and slaves and gone down to his grave in ignorance of a written 
language. He wondered also whether Ned grated on his neighbors, or 
whether the original grain of the man had compacted with the growth 
of years and become susceptible of polish. To him, Ned seemed im- 
proved: he liked that open reference to his father and his father’s 
calling : it showed an absence of that meanest of all qualities, false 
pride. There was a delicacy about his reference to business matters 
also which did not escape Dan’s notice, it was so unlike the Anthony 
of old. Most decidedly, he thought, his friend had improved. 

The little romande they had discussed was doubtless in process of 
completion,—was rounding into the circle of a marriage-ring, as he had 
always said it should. The cheerful tone of Ned’s letter, its hopeful- 
ness, this talk of building and of settling down “if things go as I 
want them,” all pointed the same way. And Dan, who liked Ned, 
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and loved romance like a school-girl, loosed the reins of his imagina- 
tion, and took a breezy canter of conjecture and arrangement. 

The “things” to be bent to the conquering hero’s will were, of 
course, primarily Miss Mary Beverley’s affections, and secondarily the 
aristocratic proclivities of Miss Mary Beverley’s family. With the 
young lady, the romance of having lived the solitary sentiment and 
blossomed the solitary flower of a strong man’s nature for twenty years 
of toil and roughness and struggles and adventure would, he thought, 
be better vantage-ground than most lovers possessed at starting. With 
the family—ah, well, most locks turn to keys of gold, and if this one 
should prove obdurate Ned Anthony had strength and skill enough to 
pick it. A man who could unhorse Fortune and bind her captive was 
not likely to let himself be unhorsed by prejudice. 

He would hie him down to Old Virginia, and shake his friend’s 
brown hand, and have a chat about old days, and perhaps entice a few 
James River bass to respond to his soft advances. Then, if things 
went well with Anthony, he would remain awhile, and build “ little 
Mary’s” house for her, in his noblest style, and have a shot at the 
partridges, and act “best man,” and all that. And then he would 
come back again to the bustling city and try to put in some more effec- 
tive strokes on the canvas of his own future than he had done hereto- 
fore. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


Mrs. BEVERLEY was beginning to be oppressed by certain fears 
and intuitions that made her extremely uncomfortable. Of late her 
intercourse with her neighbor, always frank and friendly, had shifted 
its ground a little, and, do what she would, she failed utterly to restore 
it to its old footing. In her impulsive sympathy with the glimpse he 
had given her of a refined and tender side to his hard nature, and her 
keen anxiety to show him that she understood and appreciated it, she 
had put out her hands to him. And after that she had let him talk to 
her of little Mary, as of a creature in whom he had far more intimate 
concern than she had,—had let him tell all of the little tale, and speak 
of his love for the child, and of hers for him, and of his plans about 
her, and even of his disappointment and resentment when he found 
that she was not little Mary,—without a single Word to remind him 
that there had ever been a social barrier between her class and his. 

When he had spoken of his old father, she had hastened to tell him 
the story of how he had brought her husband out from the tempest of 
hostile bullets, wounded sorely, but still alive, and of how he had 
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watched and tended the son of his old employer until such time as he 
could bring him home to his own people. 

“Poor old father!’ Anthony had said. “There wasn’t a mean 
streak in him when it came to sticking by a man he liked. Mr. Bever- 
ley was a good friend to him, and they set store by one another. I’m 
glad the old chap didn’t funk. I’m uncommon glad he was brave and 
loyal. I couldn’t stand having to be ashamed of the old man.” 

He had no cause to be, she had answered, and then had gone on to 
tell him: of how the long, slothful, indifferent brothers had redeemed 
ignoble living by most noble dying. She had enlarged upon the theme, 
pleased with the pleasure she gave him in the description of qualities 
and conduct he could so thoroughly appreciate and understand. 

She had not thought of herself at all, only of him, and now she 
_ was doubting if she had done wisely. Not that she regretted her im- 

pulse, or even her manner of showing it, but she feared he was not 
sufficiently fine of fibre to understand what she had done, and would 
simply regard her conduct as a woman’s acceptance of a man’s advances. 

Already he was showing her that he recognized no barrier between 
them, nor any reason why he should not come to her as a man comes 
to the woman he loves. Nor did she wish to set up barriers in his case, 
highly as she regarded them generally. He had lifted himself above 
his class,—more, had elevated his class itself by the strength of his 
manhood, the worth of his endeavors. In him were still flavors of the 
parent stock, and they were disagreeable to her, but she was not weak 
and narrow-minded enough to think that because nature and circum- 
stance had finished her class a little more finely than his, therefore she 
had a right to exalt herself and abase him. 

What she desired was no acknowledgment of superiority, but to 
be unloved. She did not care for him, nor for anything he had ; and, 
as she was not the kind of woman that craves promiscuous incense- 
burning, she objected strongly to his caring for her. It put her ata 
disadvantage. She was receiving something she did not want and 
could not reciprocate, and as yet had no way of ridding herself of, 
for Anthony had not spoken, and appeared in no hurry to speak, al- 
though there was no disguise of his intentions. She tried to make him 
understand how very distasteful he was to her, in the quiet incisive 
ways a well-bred woman always has at command; but she might as 
well have spared herself the trouble. Ned’s lack of perceptiveness 
was great, and his knowledge of women—to say nothing of ladies— 
so small that it would have required a powerful lens to enable one te 
analyze and describe it ; and of sensibility he had not one grain. 

When little Ran rushed in for the second time within one month, 
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and rapturously told his mother of a great basket of provisions which 
had been sent to her old pensioners by Mr. Anthony’s orders, Mary 
felt as though she would go distracted. If he had liked the poor old 
people, or felt a human, or even a philanthropic, interest in them, Mary 
could have reconciled herself to both his bounty and old Aunt Kitty’s 
senile pleasure in it. But he made no secret of his dislike of negroes, 
and, she knew, still considered her the victim of cunning imposition 
and thought that her pensioners ought to be in the poor-house. No! 
humiliation of humiliations! he was not doing it for sweet -charity’s 
sake, nor entirely for love’s sake,—although he wished to please her 
too,—but rather because he was “better able to stand being gouged 
than she was.” 

When she had thanked him, after the first donation, very prettily, 
in her old servants’ name, and said that they appreciated his kindness, 
he had laughed right out, and replied, at once,— 

“No, they don’t. They like the things, not me. Bless your soul, 
Mrs. Beverley, that old nigger hates me worse than a rattlesnake. 
He'll eat my flour and bacon, though, and my coffee will go down all 
right, even if he curses me between swallows. I don’t blame him: 
the things taste good, and you ought not to have the whole burden on 
you. You won’t let the county help, you know, so I'll stand in the 
county’s place. I don’t mind it, I assure you.” 

Mrs. Beverley did: she minded it horribly, and would fain have 
had old Patrick reject the aid thus given. She found him quite con- 
tent, however: the provisions had been sent by another negro, and there 
had been some excitement and importance in unpacking and inspecting 
the things, and some vainglorious enjoyment in the distribution of 
bounty in their turn to other negroes less fortunate; there had been 
no unpleasant contact with the donor, and old age, like childhood, for- 
gets easily. Mary forbore to disturb the old man’s peace of mind, or 
to reawaken a grudge that apparently was laid to rest. 

But she felt that she had a fine stalwart grudge of her own, and 
that it was capable of growing. Both his consideration for her and 
his method of showing it annoyed her inexpressibly. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


In a stagnant country neighborhood, where there is little to think 
about and less to talk about, people concern themselves a great deal 
with their neighbors’ affairs, and fairly wear them threadbare with ex- 
cess of handling. The bloom was hardly off the topic of Anthony’s 
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arrival, his manners, appearance, and probable income, before his at- 
tentions to Mrs. Beverley began to excite interest and comment. Ina 
quiet place, if a man so much as looks at a woman with intention, the 
very birds of the air all notice, and. twitter and carry the news hither 
and thither, near and far. 

Mrs. Beverley’s friends and acquaintances knew all about Ned 
Anthony’s hopes and intentions long before they forced themselves 
upon her notice, almost before he realized them himself. But then it 
must be admitted that he conducted himself in a manner highly provo- 
cative of gossip. He was friendly, almost intimate, with the male por- 
tion of the community, and saw a good deal of them in the village and 
about generally ; but of the female portion he saw next to nothing. He 
was invited to the different houses, to be sure, even after Miss Cornelia 
had spread the report that she suspected him of low origin, and he went 
sometimes, but not very often. He was different from them all, he 
felt, and he did not enjoy their society. He was of the present, they 
of the past, and he had not the talisman which can unite the two. 
They were slothful, he was energetic; they were conservative, he was 
progressive ; and his was not the nature to appreciate and enjoy the 
quaint, reposeful charm of their old-world thoughts and ways. 

Mrs. Beverley formed a kind of border-land on which he could 
enter freely. Her nature was so large, and her adaptability so great, 
that there were few circles she could not touch sympathetically, even if 
but their outer edges. To her, therefore, Anthony devoted himself with 
a singleness of purpose which speedily attracted attention and provoked 
comment, 

“Mary,” remarked Miss Cornelia with sharpness one morning 
before breakfast, “every human creature, I do believe, in this neighbor- 
hood has asked me, in some way or other, your intentions in regard to 
that man across the ravine. As if J ever was taken into your confidence 
or given the faintest intimation of your intentions! I am your 
husband’s aunt, of course, and, one would suppose, the person most 
likely to be consulted in all matters connected with the family. But 
you have never treated me with proper consideration or respect, and I 
may as well give up expecting it.” 

Mrs. Beverley was paralyzed by the suddenness of this onslaught, 
its virulence, and the time selected for it. In most natures combative- 
ness is at a low ebb before breakfast: the system usually ‘craves some- 
thing more sustaining than excitement. Then, too, Miss Cornelia’s 
habit was to come down late. Nothing less than an overwhelming need 
to free her mind would rouse her from her slumbers before eight o’clock 
in the morning. Whenever she made the exertion, some member of the 
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household might confidently count on having a very bad quarter of an 
hour. 

Mary’s heart sank like lead when she beheld her relative enter the 
dining-room and seat herself at the table. 

“Intentions?” she repeated, vaguely. “TI don’t think I understand 
you, Aunt Neelie.” She was tying on Ran’s eating-apron, carefully 
moving aside his heavy curls tc avoid fastening them with the strings, 
and she did not raise her head, or glance towards her aunt. 

“Oh, yes, you do!” asserted Miss Cornelia. “You understand 
perfectly. You know as well as I do that that man has been paying 
you all sorts of compromising attentions, and that he is going to address 
you, if he hasn’t already done so. J know nothing, of course. J am 
nobody. But that is what everybody says.” 

Feeling very sure that a storm of unusual violence was impending, 
Mary quietly directed the servant to take the little boys and their 
breakfast out to the kitchen. Miss Cornelia’s tongue was unbridled 
when her temper was up, and she did not care what she said, or who 
heard her. | 

As soon as the door had closed behind the children, Mary turned 
to her aunt. “ Who says the things you alluded to just now?” she 
demanded. ' 

“Everybody. And they say that you’re going to marry him, too, 
and ask me about it. It’s perfectly disgraceful. It makes me furious 
to think of it; and I’ve denied it until my tongue cleaves to the roof 
of my mouth, and nobody will believe me. They are not going to 
believe me, either, as long as you allow him to come here. The only 
way to put a stop to the outrageous gossip is to forbid him the house 
at once.” 

The knowledge that we are the subject of comment and imperti- 
nent conjecture, that our affairs are being discussed and canvassed, 
always comes with a kind of shock. That people should gossip about 
us is revolting, even when we ourselves are given to gossip about 
others; when we are not, it becomes insulting in addition. Mary 
talked so little of her neighbors’ affairs that to discover that they 
talked a great deal of hers made her exceedingly angry. 

Miss Cornelia’s proposition to garrote gossip and rob it of subject- 
matter by forbidding Ned Anthony the house made no more impres- 
sion than the falling of a cinder. Even if disposed to perpetrate such 
injustice, what pretext had she? He always behaved in her house, 
and in her presence, in the most gentlemanly manner of which he 
was capable: he wished to please her and to stand well with her, 
and to that end exerted himself according to his lights. It is not 
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in the power of kings or kaisers to do more. She knew very well 
that he loved her, and that he would ask her to be his wife. It is 
of no consequence how she knew: such knowledge is arrived at by 
women by a process as inscrutable and as difficult of explanation as 
some theological dogmas. All the women in the neighborhood, appar- 
ently, were as wise as she was on the subject. 

One thing, however, they did not know, and that was that Anthony 
had not spoken yet, and, with Mary’s good will, would never speak. 

Miss Cornelia, meanwhile, enchanted with the possession of so 
sturdy a grievance, and that most fascinating of all forms of grievance, 
a new shoot on a familiar stock, abandoned herself to its full enjoy- 
ment. She had a thing concealed about her which gave her superiority 
and a sense of mastery of her subject. In her pocket was a cartridge 
which was to blow Mary’s obstinacy and impenetrability into a hundred 
mortifying fragments. 

“That man ought never to have been allowed to set his foot across 
this threshold,” she averred. “It is absolutely disgraceful, his having 
presumed to visit in my father’s house; and that he has been allowed 
to become actually intimate here is a thing that is too awful to contem- 
plate. J have opposed it all along; but when has my advice ever been 
taken in this house?” An intense pause,—probably for contradiction, 
or some other form of reply: none came. 

Miss Cornelia proceeded: “He is a horrid, presuming, pushing 
creature, and I know he comes of odious, common, uneducated people ; 
his whole bearing, as well as his offensive manners, shows it; and he 
has no business mixing with genteel people. I don’t care for his money. 
Anybody can make money,—even negroes. That’s no criterion. I 
never encouraged him to come here, or made the place pleasant for him. 
But you are so perverse, and think yourself so much cleverer and more 
capable of judging than people of twice your age and experience, that 
there’s no doing anything with you. I wonder what Hector would 
say, if he were alive, of the way you manage your affairs, and the scrapes 
you get yourself into. I’d write this man a note myself and forbid him 
the house, except that, as likely’as not, you’d turn on me and say that 
the house was yours, not mine.” 

Mary’s eyes were beginning to smoulder, and her face to pale. 
The lines about her mouth hardened, and in her low voice there was a 
quiver of intense anger. 

“ Aunt Cornelia,” she said, “ you are taking a most unwarrantable 
and unjustifiable liberty not only in repeating to me all the idle im- 
pertinent gossip of the neighborhood concerning me and my affairs, but 
also in taking part in it yourself. As you say, this house is mine, 
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and I shall receive in it whom I please and when I please, and treat 
them always with such courtesy as in me lies, so long as they do nothing 
to forfeit my esteem. You had better not intermeddle in my affairs, 
now or at any time in the future, for I tell you frankly that I neither 
can nor will endure it. As to my husband, you have no right to bring 
up his name in connection with the wicked gossip of a set of scandal- 
mongers. I can answer to my own conscience for my actions, and I 
um accountable to no other tribunal.” 

Miss Cornelia quailed a little; but she had been too long the family 
tyrant to surrender at the first charge. 

“The man is of low birth,” she snapped, malignantly. “ He isn’t 
a fit associate for you. It’s disgraceful, his being allowed to visit 
here.” 

Mary’s eyes blazed: “If the man were the son of a scavenger, born 
in a workhouse, and reared in the streets, and had no taint of crime 
upon him, I should treat him like a gentleman if he came to my house, 
so long as he conducted himself like a gentleman while in it. That is 
all I have to say on the subject, now or at any other time; and as this 
discussion is bootless and exceedingly disagreeable, I must beg you to 
drop it.” 

Mrs. Beverley spoke firmly, emphatically ; but she reckoned with- 
out her host, or rather without her Cornelia, if she counted on a re- 
quest to drop the subject ending the discussion. The.old lady was for 
a moment stunned by the comprehensive democracy of her niece’s state- 
ment, but only for a moment: rallying all her forces, she took the field 
prepared to do battle for her own way until she should rout her adver- 
sary or wear her out. Mary, knowing by experience what was coming, 
settled herself to endure with what patience she might. 

For twenty minutes the battle raved, and raged, and howled, until 
poor Mary was driven to wish herself deaf and*dumb and senseless, 
She stood to her guns, and defended her position gallantly ; but such 
contests always exhausted her, mentally and bodily, and the victories 
she achieved were as depressing to her as defeat could have been. In 
one of the pauses of the engagement Miss Cornelia suddenly brought 
her heaviest gun, held in reserve till now, to the front. ‘“ What do 
you say to this ?” she demanded, producing a crumpled envelope from 
her pocket and spreading it out right under Mary’s eyes. It bore the 
New York postmark, and was addressed, in a neat, clear hand, to 
“ Edward Jackson Anthony, Esq.” 

“T picked that up in the ravine yesterday afternoon when I was 
coming home from my walk. It was so near dusk I couldn’t see the 
name without my glasses, so I put it in my pocket, and forgot all about 
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it until I put my dress on this morning. As soon as I laid eyes on it, 
I remembered that boy’s whole name,—Edward Jackson Anthony. I 
ought to have remembered it before, because my brother Hector named 
him, after an old college mate. It was his looking so different from 
the rest, and calling himself Ned, that misled me. That yellow-fever 
report was false, it appears, and your fine ‘ Mr.’ Anthony resolves him- 
self into Jack Anthony, our overseer’s son. Will you forbid him thé 
house now ?” 

“No,” responded Mary, positively. “I wonder you dare ask me 
such a thing, when you know that his father was with your brother in 
that awful charge at Shiloh, and that he saved my husband’s life at the 
risk of his own. Those very brothers—the slothful men you scorn— 
died, sabre in hand, fighting side by side with Hector, and Archer, and 
Randolph, and Bolling, for us, and for Virginia.” 

“Perhaps you have known of this all along ?” sneered Miss Cor- 
nelia, almost foaming with passion. 

“T have known it a good while,” acknowledged Mary, briefly ; 
“not ever since I have known him, for Mr. Anthony does not thrust 
his affairs on any one. He waited for a fitting opportunity, and then 
he told me, as a gentleman should. He isn’t ashamed of his origin, 
and he has no cause to be: his father was a poor man and an ignorant 
man, but at the same time he was a good and respectable man.” 

“ And I suppose it is your intention to introduce the son of this 
‘good and respectable’ father into my father’s family !” ranted Miss 
Cornelia. “But I tell you, Mary Beverley, if you do, you will live to 
repent it. The man is low-born, and common, and odious, and the 
very idea of putting him in Hector’s place is enough to make the bones 
of all the Beverleys for generations turn in their graves. You may 
stultify yourself with what excuses you please for this man, but J think 
that he has acted most dishonorably, and I shall take care to let my 
opinion be known. I wash’my hands of you and of the whole affair. 
I will not remain in this house, either, to see my family disgraced by 
such an alliance. I will not countenance you a single moment. I 
shall leave for Richmond to-morrow.” 

Mary bowed her head in acquiescence in her punishment, and en- 
deavored loyally to hide the look of relief that stole from her heart 
to her face. She was accustomed to these stormy withdrawals of her 
aunt’s countenance, and was perfectly aware that within a week she ° 
would be in constant receipt of long and amicable epistles from her, 
and also that as soon as Miss Cornelia should weary of her kindred, or 
should fancy that they were neglectful, she would return as though 
nothing had occurred to mar the harmony of their intercourse. Her 
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threats, having lost all significance, had become to Mary but as the 
crackling of thorns under a pot. 

Miss Cornelia’s determination to abandon her to her own sinful 
ways was a special relief to Mary at this particular juncture, for the 
necessity of upholding the standard of justice and doing battle con- 
stantly in beha]f of the man who loved her, and towards whom she 
felt resentment for loving her, was beginning to tell upon her,—to make 
her feel hedged in and committed. 

She had no desire to become his champion, to espouse his cause, or 
to place herself, even mentally, by his side. She wished earnestly to 
hold herself, her life, and her environment, separate and apart from him ; 
and yet her nature, her abhorrence of all narrowness and injustice and 
meanness, was constantly forcing her into a position which distressed 
and annoyed her, and which was, moreover, open to misunderstanding 
and misrepresentation. 

Mary had made no vows of eternal widowhood. She had loved 
her husband with all her heart, faithfully and fully. When he was 
taken from her, she mourned loyally. She cherished his memory with 
tender, loving care; but time had brought the inevitable change, the 
inevitable passing onward. Hector was no longer her first thought, 
her first consideration: the past had given place to the present, and 
Hector’s sons reigned in his stead. Wifehood had merged into mother- 
hood, and the omnipotence of now transcended in importance the retro- 
spective claims of then. 

In this question of a marriage with Anthony, the thing that 
offended Mrs. Beverley most deeply was not the suggestion that she 
was capable of giving her husband such a successor, but that she was 
capable of giving her sons such a step-father. 





CHAPTER XV. 


Miss CorNELIA put her threat of abandoning Mary to her own 
evil devices into execution the following day ; but before her departure 
she wrote notes of farewell—an unprecedented thing—to all her neigh- 
borhood friends, for the express purpose of letting them know what a 
’ viper they had warmed in their bosoms. She made no overt mention 
of her niece’s name, for she was a lady in most things, despite her 
dreadful temper. But she inveighed at length and with bitterness 
against the degeneracy and dangerous democracy of the times, which 
overthrew all class-distinctions and allowed the upper and the lower 
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crust to come together in the social pudding without even a thin layer 
of proper pride to keep them from welding into one sodden mass. 

Her outraged feelings, and a sense of the stupendous importance of 
her theme, gave the foolish old lady a certain eloquence that was touch- 
ing, and almost pathetic, in’ its futility. It was the voice of the past 
crying out on the present, the voice of conservatism protesting against 
innovation. 

The notes made considerable stir in the county, provoking a good 
deal of comment, and—oh, shame !—much laughter. The ladies, it is 
true, were a trifle nettled, and somewhat resentful, just at first, but 
more because they had been kept so long in ignorance of an animating 
bit of gossip than from any feeling of pique at having extended hospi- 
tality to a social inferior. In their own minds their position was too 
well assured for any mere external to derogate from it, and Anthony 
touched their lives in no other way. When the gentlemen were made 
aware that they had been fraternizing with the son of an overseer, they 
appeared to regard the matter in the light of an exquisite joke, and 
chuckled over it immensely among themselves. Like their wives and 
daughters, they were too accustomed to their own position to dwell upon 
it much, and they had all along been perfectly aware that Anthony was 
what is called a self-made man,—a fact which he had never either thrust 
upon them or concealed. The discovery that he was the son of old 
Bill Anthony, who had lived all his life among them and had been well 
thought of in a way, served to invest that process of self-making, which 
had been so successful in result, with a personal instead of an abstract 
interest for them. They were proud of him as a county man and a 
fellow- Virginian who had gone out in the world and done the old State 
credit. They beheld him through the illusive rose color of pronounced 
success, and bestowed upon him both admiration and approval. 

“To think of old Bill Anthony’s boy turning out such a clever 
blade!” chuckled Judge Wilmer, delightedly. “I remember the old 
man perfectly,—a slouching sort of fellow, always whittling sticks, with 
his mouth full of tobacco. Capital overseer he was, too,—kept the ne- 
groes up to the collar, and wasn’t brutal to them. -Any of us would 
have snapped him up if we’d had the chance; but Beverley hung on to 
him. Beverley thought a great deal of him, I remember. He came 
out well during the war, too,—saved Hector’s life at Malvern Hill. 
There’s good stuff in most Virginians.” 

Mrs. Wilmer let this bit of vainglory pass, while she took up a 
stitch in her knitting. She was a Virginian also. 

“'Weren’t there a good many brothers?” she questioned. “I seem. 
to remember a quantity of tow-headed children across the ravine.” 
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“They were all killed during the war,” replied the judge, cheer- 
fully, “and a mighty good thing for this fellow, too. They were a 
worthless set, and would have hampered him. He need not be ashamed 
of them now, however, for they all died well, with their faces to the 
foe, as brave men should. That is the sdlitary good feature of war 
it can burn away refuse creditably.” 

“‘T wonder why he never told us that he belonged to the neighbor- 
hood,” mused Mrs. Wilmer. “TI think he should have. It doesn’ 
seem altogether fair.” 

“ Nobody ever asked him any questions, that I ever heard of,” 
replied the judge. “A man isn’t obliged to go around with a per- 
sonal history pinned to his back. You wouldn’t expect it of one of us 
if we returned to a place after twenty years’ absence and found none of 
our belongings about. The man didn’t change his name, or make a 
big mystery of himself, and he hasn’t thrust himself upon us. I can’t 
see that he has done anything amiss in keeping his mouth shut about 
his own affairs. If he had become intimate in any of our houses, it 
would have been different; but he hasn’t been intimate anywhere 
except at the Beverleys’, and it seems that he did tell Mary.” 

“Cornelia is terribly afraid that Mary will marry him,” observed 
Mrs. Wilmer. “TI was over at Repton the evening before she left, and 
she was in a miserable stew over it. There had been a scene of some 
kind that morning about him. Cornelia wanted him forbidden the 
house on account of his birth, and Mary vefused to do it. Cornelia was 
leaving for that reason. She said that Mary had insulted her.” 

“Mary is a wonderful woman not to insult her every day she lives. 
Cornelia Beverley is enough to make a saint caper and blaspheme,”’ the 
judge said, crossly. ‘Ned Anthony is a good-enough fellow, but he 
isn’t the sort of man to captivate a woman like Mary Beverley, if she 
is left to herself. If that is ever a match,—and I, for one, would be 
sorry to see it, in spite of his money,— it will be of Cornelia’s making.” 

“ How so, my dear?” 

“ Anna, how can you ask so stupid a question, and you a woman ?” 
reproved her husband. “ Why, by attacking him unjustly for things 
he can’t alter and is not accountable for, in season and out, and forcing 
her to espouse his cause and make herself his champion. There’s a lot 
of impulsive, generous South Carolina blood in Mary, and if she thinks 
a thing unjustly oppressed she’ll rally to it, without a single glance at 
the ultimate cost. If she ends in Anthony’s arms, it will be Cornelia’s 
doing.” 

“T wish the man had been born a gentleman,” remarked the old 
lady, regretfully. 
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Her husband laughed. “A gentleman makes himself,” quoth he, 
sententiously : “he isn’t made by his forebears. Many an arrant snob 
and rascal has a pedigree as long as my arm. Race is a mighty good 
thing, my dear, in men as well as in horses; it helps powerfully in the 
start ; but there are other things that tell at the finish, Old Anthony 
had some traits which, if he transmitted them to his son, won’t disgrace 
any stock that they are. grafted on. He was poor and ignorant, to be 
sure; but Ned has mended that. Some of our best and noblest have 
risen from the ranks, you know. Henry was as poor as a broom-sedge 
field, and Clay rode to mill in the Hanover slashes in a costume which 
was, to say the least, unfinished.” 

“But they had genius, my dear,” retorted his wife, impatiently. 
“We forgive anything to that sort. This man has no genius.” 

“He’s made a lot of money,” the judge observed, tentatively, “and 
that’s the end that nineteenth-century genius has in view. Judged 
by the commercial standard, which is getting to be the universal one, 
Ned Anthony is about the Diesen genius Virginia has ever produced. 
He’s got millions in his pocket.” 

“T don’t care if he has the United States Treasury in his pocket,” 
asserted Mrs. Wilmer, positively. “I don’t want Mary Beverley to 
marry him.” 

“Nor do I. But it isn’t because his father was a good overseer 
instead of a sorry gentleman. My objection is to the man himself. 
Anthony’s fibre is coarse,—good of its kind, you know, but not like 
Mary’s. She belongs to a higher development; and if she makes 
this unnatural selection in a fit of generous enthusiasm, she will regret 
it,—the more, because she is too fine in the grain, and too stanch, ever 
to admit, even to herself, that she had made a mistake. I’d hate to see 
a woman like Mary smiling over a heart-full of broken ideals. She’d 
better go down to the grave as Hector’s widow than spoil her life as 
another man’s wife. Hector never disappointed her.” 

Mrs. Wilmer nodded her handsome gray head over her knitting. 
“Mary will never go down to her grave as Hector Beverley’s widow,” 
she declared: “her heart is too big, and her, nature too sympathetic. 
She was strongly attached to Hector, and no mother could be more 
devoted than she is to his children; but her capacity for love is not 
exhausted yet, and she is young and attractive. Her marrying again 
will be no disloyalty to Hector: she will not love his children less, nor 
push his mapper an of her heart. I consider it quite certain that she 
will marry again.” 

“Then I hope she'll get another sort of husband than Ned 
Anthony,” said the judge, with whom Mary was a favorite. 

Vout. XXXIX.—17 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Dan Stewart had been domiciled in the little house across the 
Yavine for more than a week, and, with his usual adaptability, had 
-niched himself into his new environment. The few people who had 
‘met him were so charmed with him that more desired to share the 
privilege, and already the ripple of his popularity was circling around 
the neighborhood. 

Mrs. Beverley’s little boys were the first to make his acquaint- 
ance, being on terms of familiar intimacy already in the house of his 
entertainer, and they came home to their mother, after a lengthy call, 
perfectly enraptured. 

“ He’s the nicest gentleman that ever was, mamma,” quoth Hector, 
with enthusiasm. “He lived, when he was a little boy, far away in 
a country where the snow lays on the ground all the time, and the 
people go about on snow-shoes,—such funny things, like great long 
paddles,—and_ they have sleighs with bells on the horses’ collars, and 
all the children have sleds, and slide down-hill, and run races, and 
have lots of fun. And they skate, mamma, like in the picture-books, 
on rivers twice as big as this, and walk about on the paddle-shoes. 
Look! I’ve got a picture of them, Mr. Stewart drew me.” And he 
produced a rough sketch and exhibited it with rapture. “Oh, mamma, 
it must be lovely to live where it’s awful cold! Wouldn’t you like 
to go?” 

“ Go where ?” asked Mary, smiling. 

Then Ran, the accurate, took up the tale. “ It’s New Brunswick,” 
he said. “I said it over to myself lots of times, and I remember it 
quite right, because of the stew with loads of pepper in it that Aunt 
Neelie likes. And, Hec, Mr. Stewart didn’t say ’twas winter there all 
the time. Don’t you know he told us about the flowers in the woods, 
and going after berries with his sisters? That couldn’t be if there was 
snow all the time.” 

“That’s so,” acquiesced Hector, yielding the point; “but I didn’t 
mind about the flowers. I can get them here; and I should so love to 
walk on paddles.” . 

Mrs. Beverley herself was very favorably impressed when, the fol- 
lowing evening, Ned Anthony brought his friend to call, a little proud 
of him, and vain of the intimacy, and anxious to show her that he had 
friends of his own making who could bear comparison with any in the 
land for birth and‘breeding. He sat very complacently and listened to 
their conversation, putting in a word or so now and then, for he was no 
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great talker, and needed to be specially roused and drawn out. He 
wanted these two to like each other; and he seemed in a fair way of 
having his wish gratified, for Stewart and Mrs. Beverley had many 
things in common. 

Dan’s sunniness of temperament, and vivacity, which was free and 
yet suggested reserves of gracious repose, were captivating to the woman 
who had had so much of moods and storms and senseless domestic up- 
heavals, He was charming and sympathetic, and did not exhaust her 
by demands and exactions that kept her at high pressure. There 
was no necessity of partisanship, even in her own mind, or of -self- 
reproach, or self-arraignment, in regard to him. She could like him 
without reservation, and enjoy his society absolutely, restfully, knowing 
that he would never grate on her in any way, or jar, or make a discord. 
He understood at once a suggestion, a word, almost a thought, and was 
instantly responsive. 

What impression she made on Stewart shall be given in his own 
words to his friend as they took their way home together in the moon- 
light after the first visit. 

“What do you think of her?’ Anthony asked, lowering his lids 
and speaking calmly. 

“That she’s altogether the most charming woman I have met for 
many years,” replied Dan, heartily. “She’s intelligent, cultivated, 
sympathetic, and has the loveliest manners I have ever seen. If she is 
a fair sample of an F. F. V., and not a noble exception, I doff my 
hat, and say, God grant that the race never becomes extinct. Ned, is 
she ‘little Mary’? I thought you said Mrs. Beverley.” 

A shade crossed Anthony’s face, for he regretted the old dream still. 
“ Littke Mary lies there,” he said, pointing towards the dark cedars 
standing clear and black against the moonlit sky. “You heard me 
right. That is Hector’s widow.” 

Dan laid his hand quickly on his friend’s broad shoulder. Such 
demonstrations were habitual with him, and never seemed effusive or 
womanish. He was sorry for the sad ending of a sweet, romantic 
dream, grieved for the pain that Anthony must have felt in its dissolu- 
tion, yet even now in his heart there was satisfaction in the knowledge 
that the lady from whom they had just parted was in no way connected 
with that dream, and was simply “ Hector’s widow.” 

He threw himself into the project of the new house with enthu- 
siasm, critically examined the site proposed, took in all its capabilities 
and even its possibilities, and set himself to work at once on plans and 
estimates. 

He saw a good deal of Mrs. Beverley, and fell quite naturally into 
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Anthony’s way of frequenting her house. They would take their plans 
over in the evenings, and spread them out on her parlor table, and 
discuss them, and argue over them, for Anthony had a good many 
notions which he was disposed to set up in opposition to his friend’s 
views. When differences of opinion arose, both men would appeal to 
her, and Mary, unless the case involved a flagrant breach of taste, 
always decided in Anthony’s favor, because she liked him the less and 
wished to balance matters. When she was forced to dissent from him, 
she would do so very gently, explaining her grounds of difference 
courteously and making quite sure that he understood her. With Dan 
she took no such pains, contradicting him often for the mere pleasure 
of matching her wit with his, and provoking merry arguments in which 
she held her own with skill and had trouble enough in securing a vic- 
tory to enjoy it. Even when, as sometimes happened, defeat became 
her portion, she enjoyed that too, for her adversary’s mode of triumph ~ 
never grated on her, and his society was a stimulus and pleasure. 

In their merry talks and wrangles Anthony took keen interest in 
his way, listening, and applauding loudly when it seemed to him that 
Mrs. Beverley had scored a point. It did not occur to him to be jeal- 
ous: he was always present at their interviews, and could see their 
growing friendliness, but attached no importance to it. He had come 
to regard Mrs. Beverley as in some sort a possession of his own, and, 
being unversed in women, was confident that she liked him the better 
because she showed him the more consideration. Who was so fit to 
marry her as he? Who could afford her so many indulgences, and give 
her her own way in all her whims, and everything she wanted? Not 
Dan, certainly ; for Dan was poor. 

The week after Miss Cornelia’s tempestuous retreat, two’ young 
cousins of Hector Beverley’s arrived from Richmond at the old home- 
stead, with big Saratoga trunks and the announcement that they had 
come to pay a good long visit. 

“When the word went round that Aunt Neelie had invested Rich- 
mond, a perfect panic seized us,” quoth Ella Henderson, the younger 
of the two girls. “ Father beat his breast and tore his beard all the 
way down to his office, and wept copiously when he got there. I have 
it from the best authority ; for Charlie Warwick was in to see him in 
the course of the morning, and says that the dear old gentleman was so 
unnerved that he couldn’t attend to business. Mother is, unfortunately, 
Aunt Neelie’s favorite sister : so we are to have the major portion of her 
visit. She is at Cousin Janie Carrington’s now, but she’s coming to us 
next week. Mother went to see her the morning after she arrived, and 
returned with the fatal intelligence. Then I looked over at Nan, and 
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she looked back at me, and by common impulse we decided to refugee 
ak once.” 

Mary had ushered her guests into a cool, shaded chamber, and was 
helping them to make themselves at home. The girls chattered gayly 
as they removed their dusty travelling-dresses, and Mary. listened, 
much amused. She could gauge their consternation at their unloved 
relative’s advent by her own joy in her departure. She was very fond 
of these two bright and pretty cousins, and glad to have them with 
her. Indeed, if they had not come of their own accord she would 
have summoned them. She had come toa crisis in her affairs when 
she longed for the support and refuge of the presence of other women. 

Nan’s pretty dark face was down in the cool water in the big old- 
fashioned bowl, but she managed to remark, between the dips, “ We 
are going to stay until you send for the sheriff, Mary: so I thought it 
was just as well to tell Charlie he might follow later on. It’s horribly 
stuffy in town, and I’ve ordered him to pay Aunt Neelie lots of atten- 
tion in my stead.” With a smothered laugh that gurgled in the water, 
“T wish you could have seen the gloom of his countenance: the Dane 
was a fool to him; melancholy distilled from every pore. He'll do it, 
though, because he really is a good-hearted fellow. I hope you won’t 
mind his coming : he isn’t a bit troublesome, and he’ll need recuperation.” 

Mrs. Beverley assured her that she did not mind in the least, and 
that the fiancé would be most welcome. Then she turned smilingly to 
Ella and offered hospitality to her friends as well. But that young 
lady airily waved the offer aside. She was in the enviable position of 
caring for nobody and being the object of nobody’s care, she said, and 
intended to loaf and wear out her old clothes and enjoy herself in 
delicious untrammelled solitude. To secure this end, she had, even 
amid the demoralization of their flight, retained sufficient presence 
of mind to quarrel with every man she knew. She was not going to 
let such disturbing elements as men spoil her rustication. 

“ There isn’t much of that to dread up here,” she added, laughing. 

An idea dawned on Mary which sent a light of laughter into her 
eyes and caused a hidden dimple to play hide-and-seek in her smooth 
pale cheek. But when Nan asked for an explanation of her amuse- 
ment she refused to give it. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


A SEASON of gayety now set in unknown to that quiet neighbor- 
hood since the last visit of these enterprising young ladies. Ella’s 
declaration that she had come to the country to rest, and to be quit 
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of the disturbing element of masculine society, appeared like the breath 
of one’s nostrils,—a thing that passes, leaving no trace that it ever has 
been. She neither rested herself nor allowed much rest to others, and 
she had not been in the county a week before every unmarried man 
within a radius of miles had found his way to the house. 

In Dan Stewart she had an able auxiliary, for all his instincts were 
social, and between them they organized and carried through successfully 
quite a number of picnics, fishing-parties, and impromptu dances. Mary, 
drawn into the vortex by her impetuous cousin, enjoyed it all as much 
as any of them, and felt, somehow, as through the springs of youth and 
joy were being renewed within her. She rode and walked and fished 
with the rest, enjoying their pleasure and her own, and one evening she 
actually danced again,—a thing she had not done for years. 

Dan had a very nice tenor voice, and both the Hendersons were 
musical: so a part of the evenings was usually devoted to music, sing- 
ing and practising duets, and having strange and inharmonious concerts, 
wherein Dan imitated a French horn with his mouth (and thought he 
did it very well, too, although he sometimes had difficulty in making 
the rest agree with him), and Ella whistled like a mocking-bird, while 
Mary and Nan performed the instrumental part, and Anthony picked 
bravely on a banjo. 

For Anthony had suddenly become a candidate for musical dis- 
tinction. He had a good, although untrained, voice, and the natural 
taste for music which is so noticeable in his class in the South. One 
evening he surprised them all by appearing with an old banjo under 
his arm, which, he said, he had bought from a white man living back 
in the woods, for five dollars. The man was under conviction of sin, 
and mindful to be rid of Satan and all his works: so he had sold his 
banjo to Ned in preference to destroying it; for in all the Scriptures 
there is no verse which teaches that for his soul’s salvation a man shall 
turn his back on profit, if so be he is poor already. This Ned told 
them while he strung his banjo up; and afterwards, sitting down before 
them so that he might beat time properly with heel and toe, he trolled 
out mining-camp ditties, and old plantation melodies that he had picked 
up from the negroes when he was a boy, to a rattling accompaniment 
that made the sheepskin sound again. Once he droned for them a really 
excellent imitation of an Indian funeral dirge, interspersed with wails 
and curious long-drawn howls, which performance transported the little 
boys with admiration and caused them for days to fill the house with 
such hideous sounds of mourning that Mary was forced to interfere and 
make it a punishable offence. 

Anthony through his intercourse with Mrs. Beverley had overcome 
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his shyness with ladies, and enjoyed this intimate association with 
well-bred women more even than he realized himself until he came to 
look back upon it. He was sometimes over-bold, and often decidedly 
boisterous; but it was summer weather, and everybody was happy, 
so they were not captious or critical about him. With Mary, what he 
did and said no longer made a particle of difference: he had ceased 
even to jar upon her. For her, heaven and earth were filled with soft 
content, and all things were beautiful, all people tolerable, if not abso- 
lutely pleasant. 

The days rolled on in peace and beauty until a month had passed, 
and then came the little rift in the lute, the tiny cloud in the sky. 

They had been dancing,—that is, the girls and Dan and Mr. 
Warwick, who had come up from Richmond “ for repairs,” he said, 
after a damaging course of civilities to Miss Cornelia. Mary played 
for them, and Anthony, who did not dance, leaned on the end of the 
piano and watched them. Dan was dancing with Ella Henderson, and, 
after a dozen turns or so, at a word from her they stopped in the 
corner by the piano. 

“Let me play now, Mary,” said Ella, with mischief in her eyes, 
“and take a turn yourself. It will do you lots’of good, and Mr. 
Stewart’s step is just perfection.” 

“Please do, Mrs. Beverley,” Dan pleaded, eagerly. “You have 
never danced with me once, and I’ve begged you so often. Miss Ella’s 
compliment is to be taken with salt, but I’m sure we should get on 
together.” 

Mary hesitated. “I haven’t danced for years,” she said, half rising. 

“Then don’t lose any more time,” said Ella, usurping the piano 
imperiously. “All thought of the years is bootless: our part is to 
‘chase the glowing hours with flying feet.’ Go dance, my dear, and 
never heed the years. . Listen: I’m going to tempt you both with 
‘'Woman’s Love.’” She glanced up smiling as her fingers swept the 
keys. 

Mary danced with the beautiful undulating movements of a daughter 
of the South whose feet have learned to follow the.mazes of music from 
the very cradle, and Dan was the partner whom every woman he danced 
with felt at once that she had waited for for years. Never was a waltz 
more beautiful, never seemed a waltz more perfect, since music and 
movement first lent themselves to the embodiment of dreams and re- 
ceived a soul from love. 

As Ned Anthony’s eyes followed the pair, moving softly to the soft- 
ness of the music, for the first time a suspicion of what might be im- 
pending broke coldly, like the dawn of a winter day, upon his mind. 
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He was stunned for a moment, and stood quite motionless, with his lids 
drooped as was his custom. Ella spoke to him once or twice, but, re- 
ceiving no answer, glanced at him over her shoulder. The pair were 
passing close, Dan’s head a little bent as though he were speaking: his 
moustache almost grazed her hair, for he was but little taller, and Mary 
was smiling, and her eyes were downcast. Ned’s jaw squared itself 
cruelly, and about his mouth deepened lines that would have shocked 
the girl who was watching him, could she have seen them,—hard, 
wolfish lines that the beautiful brown beard concealed, as the soft fur 
conceals the leopard’s claws, and the soft marsh-grasses the serpents. 
The drooping lids seemed to intensify the sullen fire of the eyes, which 
glowed like a furnace through half-opened doors. 

Ella stopped suddenly, and, obeying a curious impulse, touched as 
if by accident with her own the hand that rested on the edge of the 
piano. She afterwards described to her sister the sensation experienced : 

‘Tt was hard and tense, you know, like a man’s hand is when he 
is about to deal a blow, and the knuckles stood out a little. I just 
touched it—barely grazed it—with my fingers, but it made them tingle. 
If I had taken hold of it, or laid my hand down on it, I should have . 
got an electric shock. It was curious, Nan, to be within the circle 
of his sphere. He was almost rigid with jealousy, and yet was quiver- 
ing with emotion. That man - be dangerous. I felt as though I 
wanted an insulator between us.’ 

Nan found the topic one of more than ordinary interest. “ You 
think that Mr. Anthony is in love with Mary ?” she suggested. 

“To be sure he is,—terribly in love,—quite head-over-ears. If 
you were not in love yourself, and consequently purblind, you would 
have discovered it ages ago.” 

“T did think so at first,” Nan responded, thrusting aside the impu- 
tation of obtuseness. “ Lately I haven’t noticed much, because Mary 
has been throwing him with you ever since we came. She has really 
manceuvred to do it; and that is unlike Mary. I took it into my head 
that she was trying to bring - a match between Mr. Anthony and 
you, because of all that money.” | 

“She has been trying on that very game,” quoth Ella, who occa- 
sionally elected to be slangy, “but it hasn’t worked at all. It wasn’t 
the money, though, Nan. Mary doesn’t care for money. She’s the 
most unworldly creature alive, and has lived in the woods so long that 
she has lost all appreciation of the dependence of mankind on the root 
of all evil. With Mary it isn’t the universal root, the tap-root, the 
real foundation. What she wanted was to rid herself of an unwelcome 
adorer and to hand him over to me,—the hospitalities of the house, 
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you know. I saw through her at once; but I’m fond of Mary, and 
she’s Hector’s widow, and all that, and she can’t bear the man, besides: 
so I tried to help her.” 

“T don’t think you’ve succeeded, either of you,” remarked Nan, 
impartially, not meaning to be disagreeable, but as one who states an 
undeniable fact. 

“No, we haven’t,” admitted Ella, whose belleship rested on too 
sure a foundation for her to resent occasional failure. ‘“ We might as 
_ well have tried to alter the course of the Mississippi. The mischief 

was done, past all remedy, long before I entered the engagement. 
From my observation, I should say that Mr. Anthony is a man of one 
sentiment, and that of the colossal type. He is madly in love, and so 
is the other man, and both with the same woman.” 

Nan was standing before the mirror, brushing out her long black 
hair. She turned with the brush in her hand and regarded her sister 
earnestly. 

“Mary doesn’t care for Ned Anthony the value of a wooden tooth- 
pick,” she said, slowly. 

“T know she doesn’t. I think—that is, I’m afraid——” hesitated 
Ella. 

“What ?” 

“Never mind. I’d rather not say. I'll wait a little before telling 
you.” 

“Very well: it doesn’t matter. I think so too.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE new house progressed but slowly. There were delays upon 
delays, such as are known only to the builder who must get most of his 
material from a distance. By the middle of August the walls were up 
half-way of the second story ; then the supply of bricks became ex- 
hausted, and Anthony, having telegraphed in vain to the contractor, 
went down to Richmond himself to investigate the causes of delay. 

Mary’s guests were to leave her the following week, to join their 
parents at Capon Springs, where Miss Cornelia was also. Dan had 
come over by himself to spend the evening, because it was “lonely in 
the house across the ravine without Anthony,” he said. He sat in a 
large arm-chair beside the centre-table, and the light from the lamps 
fell full on his ruddy locks and made them glow and glitter. Little 
Ran, who was rarely absent from his side, was perched on the arm 
of the chair, with his small bare feet on Dan’s knee; Suddenly he 
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put up his hand to his friend’s head. “ How red your hair is!” he 
said, touching it; “just like coals of fire. I could make believe it 
burned me.” 

“ Hush, Ran!” said Mary, quickly: “you must not be rude, my 
child.” 

But Dan put his arm about the boy and drew him closer. “ Listen,” 
he said, softly, “and I'll tell you about it. Long ago,—more than thirty 
years,—away in New Brunswick a little child was born. It was in 
the winter, and there was snow on the ground. From the trees, and 
the ledges of the rocks, and the eaves of all the houses, icicles hung in 
long, close rows, and every bough and branch and tiny twig on the trees 
and bushes iy the forests and the shrubs in the garden were cased in ice, 
and when the sun shone on them it was very beautiful. But at night 
it was cold,—so bitter cold ; and the wind would rise, and take the snow 
up in its arms, and toss it about in fine soft clouds that blinded people’s 
eyes and made them stumble, and sometimes lose their way ; and it was 
very dangerous to go abroad at night. | 

“When the little boy. was one week old, there came a dark, dark 
night, with snow and wind and terrible sleet. The house where the 
baby’s father lived was in the country, and stood in a great yard that 
was almost a little park. About twelve o’clock there came a noise 
under the windows of the mother’s chamber, and the dogs howled, and 
the cat on the hearth-rug set all her fur on end. The nurse went to the 
window and drew aside the curtain, but it was so dark she could see 
nothing. ‘Some one is lost in the storm, and old Bruno is straining on 
his chain,’ she said, coming back to the fire, which glowed warmly, and 
touching with her foot the rocker of the cradle where the child was 
sleeping. 

“Then the mother cried out from her bed that it must be seen to, 
and sent and had the father waked; and he and the nurse went out, 
and found in the snow beneath the window an old, old woman, bent 
and gray and shrivelled, so that the wonder was how she ever got there. 
She was almost frozen, and they carried her into the house, and into 
the mother’s room, because there was the noblest fire. They laid her 
near it, and chafed her limbs, and wrapped her in warm clothing, and 
comforted her with wine. And the mother, from her pillows, looked 
on and told them what todo. Soon the old woman opened her eyes, 
and the first thing they beheld was the fire. ‘How beautiful!’ she 
muttered, and held out her withered hands; ‘so beautiful! so beauti- 
ful and she went on for many moments murmuring about the beauty 
of the flames. Presently she espied the infant, and, leaning over the 
cradle, she scanned him long and earnestly.” 
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Dan paused, his eyes shimmering with mirth. 

“Go on! go on!” said the boy, impatiently. 

‘“‘T know the old witch gave the child red hair,” murmured Ella; 
“but go on.” 

Mary said nothing, but leaned nearer. 

“The poor little thing lay there so pink and still and helpless, 
with its round bald head on the pillow, and its small hands folded like 
rose-leaves,” continued Dan, “and he looked so innocent and lovely, 
that the old woman’s heart was stirred, and she longed to do something 
for him. Passing her hand, therefore, over his head, and gazing ten- 
derly on the fire, she said, slowly, ‘To the child of the house that has 
sheltered me and warmed me I give the most beautiful thing in all 
the world. He shall be crowned with locks that glow and curl like 
the flames that leap from the heart of the coals. Their color shall 
rival the ruddy hue of the wine which is warming my frame, and 
their texture shall be as soft and as fine as the silk in the hands of the 
spinner.’ 

“Then the mother cried out against it, for it seemed to her a cruel 
wrong to put on a little child. ‘Not so: it is a blessing,’ the old 
woman said; ‘for to those who love him the locks shall glow with 
warmth and beauty until they think that nothing in all the broad earth 
can compare with them; while to those who hate him they will seem 
hideous and suggest many unpleasant images, and all who hate him 
will speedily depart from him, And that will be good for the boy; 
because he will always have around him only those who love him.’ 
Then the old woman vanished up the chimney, Ran, in a big puff of 
smoke; and everything she said came to pass; for the old woman was 
a fairy.” 

There was a pause when the tale was done. 

Then Ella said, “ After this I shall defend red hair from all as- 
persions. I shall maintain with all my strength that it is the color 
preferable to all others, and shall call it Titianesque and lovely.” 

Ran climbed up on the arm of the chair again and rested his soft 
round cheek upon it. “TI love it,” he announced: “it warms me all 
through to my heart, it does, and I think it’s more beautifuller than 
any hair in the world.” 

There was nothing in the little story to account for it, but that 
night, when Mary was in her chamber, she took from between the 
leaves of her Bible a faded photograph of a fair, noble-looking man 
with eyes like Ran’s, and gazed at it long and earnestly. Suddenly 
she bent her face down on it with a whisper that was almost a wail, 
“Qh, my dear, my dear! forgive me!” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Louneine in a comfortable arm-chair on an old wooden porch in 
the witching light of the August moon, inhaling the breath of the 
mountains and speculating dreamily over the illusions of moonlight 
and mist and evening shadows, with a pipe, and a quiet conscience, and 
the friend of your heart beside you, is a situation that to most minds 
suggests possibilities of enjoyment, with discourse, tranquil, grave, con- 
genial, or, better still, the silence of perfect companionship, and a soft 
yielding to the subtile enchantment of moonlight and tobacco. As the 
smoke rises from the bowl, or floats in tender wreaths from the lips, 
how limitless become the bounds of thought, how infinite grows its 
power! The earth is ours, and the fulness thereof ; the world, and they 
that dwell therein ; the mystery of eternal darkness, the effulgence of 
everlasting light ; the depths of the inferno, the heights of the empyrean ; 
the illusions of speculation, and the glory of revelation. All things 
finite, some things infinite, are ours, and we enter upon our heritage 
untrammelled save by such limitations of time and space as even the 
divine within us, the power of thought itself, may not altogether lay 
aside. 

How changed is this when, instead of the friend of our heart, the 
woman of our love is beside us! Tranquillity vanishes with the smoke 
in which we may not indulge; thought contracts, intensifies, individual- 
izes; our solution becomes a crystal. Even the thought of her, un- 
aided by visible presence, is destructive to that peace of mind and 
inactivity of conscience so necessary to the full enjoyment of profound, 
or idle, speculation. One thought dominates all thought, and love is 
the nebula of a new world. 

So Dan Stewart sat on the porch of the small house across the 
ravine, and thought of Mrs. Beverley, and failed of appreciation of 
his environment and opportunity, and wofully failed of deriving en- 
joyment from either. In good sooth, Dan was more than commonly 
troubled, and his conscience was as restless as a bird whose nest is 
threatened. His love for Mrs. Beverley (for, like a straightforward 
gentleman, he acknowledged to himself that he was in love with her, 
and very much in love with her besides) had been a thing of such 
gradual development that it was only latterly that he had come to full 
knowledge of its existence and its strength. 

A word, a glance, the chance touch of her hand, an inflection of 
her sweet voice,—who knows how such knowledge comes? Suffice it 
that it had come: the scales had fallen, and revealed a passion grown 
to man’s estate, imperious, insistent, powerful. 
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What should he do about it? Manhood as well as passion de- 
manded that no time be lost in making the disclosure, and in seeking 
happiness, or at least the negative comfort of definite conclusion. Dan 
had little thought of himself in the matter, or of the downfall of his 
hopes, which was quite within the range of possibility. He thought 
himself unworthy of his love, as every man whose love is a thing of 
value must, for nobility of love is twin-born with humility, and he 
resolved, in an honest, manly way, that should he prosper in his woo- 
ing he would endeavor in all after-life to decrease that unworthiness. 
He thought also that Mary must be aware of the state of his mind 
towards her, since woman’s intuition in such matters is keener than 
man’s ; but he longed to give them both the certainty of spoken words, 
and to put the issue at once into her hands, where it belonged. To 
Dan the meanness of indefinite giving was impossible: what he con- 
ceived in intention he substantiated in deed, and abided the result as a 
gentleman should. 

The trouble, therefore, was not Mary,—at least not the present 
trouble. The element of discord which marred the harmony of the 
present and the anticipations of the future was Ned Anthony. His 
friend, who was now his rival, had never confided to him his later love, 
nor even hinted at its existence, but Dan’s nature was too sympathetic 
not to have made the discovery speedily for himself. He had not in- 
vited Ned’s confidence, as on another subject he would have done, and 
had it been offered he would have shrunk from and evaded it. But 
all the same he knew of the existence of Anthony’s love for Mary 
Beverley, just as he suspected at times that Anthony was beginning to 
be aware of his own passion. 

Had she been in truth the “little Mary” of the story he had lis- 
tened to, and grown tender and sympathetic over, out in the lonely 
cafion, with the stars overhead, and the camp-fire smouldering down 
to a bed of embers, and the walls of darkness and solitude shutting 
them into a sanctuary of confidence, Dan’s course would have been as 
plain as though sign-boarded at every step. He must have gone away 
at once, leaving the field free to his rival,—ay, and have stayed away, 
holding down all hope with a strong hand until such time as his rival’s . 
fate should be decided beyond all question. This he could and would 
have done as the natural outcome of honor and manhood ; for it would 
have been an ignoble thing, and a cruel and treacherous one besides, to 
seek to snatch the solitary flower of a hard and barren life before it 
was clearly proved that the flower could never deepen its roots, and 
grow, and flourish into larger life. 

But this necessity of abnegation had not arisen. This woman 
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whom they both loved was free for both to strive for; no past tie 
bound her to one more than to the other: there was no treachery, no 
theft, no breach of confidence, involved. They started almost even in 
the race, moreover; for, if Dan had gifts of mind and manner and 
position, Anthony had those of person and wealth and priority of ac- 
quaintance. 

Yet, because of a feeling that he had, that to come to a man’s 
house and partake of his hospitality, and then enter into rivalry with 
him for what perhaps he valued most in life, was not exactly the thing 
for an honorable man to do, Dan determined to bring his visit to a close, 
and to cancel his business engagement and leave the neighborhood as 
soon as his host should return. 

Ned’s manner had changed to him of late——had grown fitful, 
sometimes almost surly. He would have a talk with Ned and explain 
exactly how matters stood, what he had done, and what he proposed to 
do, and how the affair was beyond his control and must be submitted 
for decision to a hjgher power. He would be quite open and fair and 
frank with Ned, as became good men and true who had stood by each 
other squarely in time of danger. Then, after all things were made 
straight with his host, he would leave the house before he should seek 
Mrs. Beverley, which of course he must do before quitting the neighbor- 
hood. 

Having arranged all this in his mind, Dan felt more in harmony 
with Nature, more lifted to her level, as it were, and capable of enjoy- 
ing her. He moved his chair more forward into the moonlight, and 
opened his cigar-case; then he turned himself so that his face was 
towards the opposite side of the ravine and his eyes could rest ona 
tiny point of light which streamed in reality through the nursery 
window, but which he thought came from Mary’s. 

He was not very much afraid of Anthony’s rivalship, and it had 
only been the decision in regard to his own conduct towards his host 
that had occupied his attention. Vanity and himself aside, he felt very 
sure that Anthony had made no serious inroads on Mrs. Beverley’s 
affections. She was too considerate, too carefully courteous, in her 
treatment of Anthony, to admit of the suspicion of any large or tur- 
bulent emotion. Then, too, Dan had noticed how persistently she had 
contrived to throw Ned with her cousin, how delicately she had man- 
ceuvred that he should be Ella’s escort on their little expeditions, should 
stand beside her when they sang, walk beside her when they strolled in 
the evenings, and be associated with her intimately in the thousand ways 
which have the alchemist’s power of converting friendship into love. 
He had helped along the little comedy, knowing it to be comedy, and 
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suspecting that Ella shared his knowledge, although she played her 
part with spirit. He was amused at Mrs. Beverley’s absorption in 
her scheme, and the ingenuity she displayed, and the trouble she took 
to spread nets and place honey for the bear who never even saw them, 
and whose whole thought was on the hive. 

“T think Mr. Anthony admires Ella very much,” she remarked one 
evening, complacently, after watching him give her pretty kinswoman 
a banjo-lesson, which seemed to involve proximity and some contact of 
hands. “ He pays her a good deal of attention, and she is very pretty. 
Don’t you consider her uncommonly pretty ?”—a little anxiously. _ 

“Quite so,” he assented, readily. “She is clever and vivacious, 
too, and I know she amuses Anthony immensely. He says that she 
is all around the jolliest girl he knows, and has no nonsense about 
her.” 

Mary did not know exactly what this comprehensive form of mas- 
culine commendation meant, and to her ear it sounded too free-and- 
easy to be specially complimentary. To her mind; the phrase “has no 
nonsense about her” implied the absence of some qualities which she 
knew very well that men greatly value, and it was not one that she 
wished to think representative of Anthony’s state of mind about her 
cousin. It was entirely too practical to be suggestive of much romance. 
Still, Anthony was an eminently practical man, and she refused to 
loose her hold on hope, in spite of a tolerably extensive acquaintance 
with masculine nature. 

Anthony’ $ position in the matter was summed up = himself in a 
few words in a subsequent conversation with Stewart, of which the 
Henderson girls, and particularly Ella, were the theme. Both men 
agreed that Nan was a lovely little creature, just the sort of woman 
most men—themselves excepted—would desire for a wife. Of Ella, 
Anthony said,— 

“She’s a snetthings good sort, that’s what she is. Just the woman 
for a chum, for she’s up to everything that you are, and knows how to 
give and take,—hit you a good square blow straight from the shoulder, 
and then shake hands. She’s got a head for business on her, too, and 
is as practical and keen as a claim-jumper. But for a wife! Good 
Lord, deliver us! She knows how to look out for herself far too well. 
She doesn’t give a man a chance.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 


THE girls had been gone two days,—long enough for the edge of 
their departure to be turned a little on the granite of daily routine, but 
not long enough for the space their going left vacant to be filled with 
other matter. 

As she sat in her softly-lighted, quaint old parlor, Mrs. Beverley 
greatly missed them. She felt miserable and downcast too, for Ran, 
although a good child in the main, was subject at times to fits of stub- 
bornness that exhausted his mother and tried her pgtience and self- 
control far more than Hector’s temper. And he had taken the occasion 
of the very hottest day in all the year, in the middle of the afternoon, 
when the thermometer stood at ninety, to get into a tantrum, and to 
remain in it with a dogged persistence which Mary really thought 
would be the death of them both before she could subdue it. 

The trouble arose out of a dispute between the brothers relative to 
the proper time for taking the old drake with the wen under his chin 
(numbered among Ran’s possessions) down to the little pond in the 
ravine for his daily swim. Ran wished to take him at once, because 
of the heat, and Hector, for the same reason, desired to defer the trip 
until later in the day. From some cause,—the heat, perhaps,—both 
children were out of tune, and in the most favorable condition for 
taking offence, so that an able-bodied quarrel was in progress before 
either combatant realized whither persistence and temper were leading 
them. In the course of it, statements were made with force, and as 
forcibly contradicted, until finally Ran deliberately applied to his 
brother. an insulting epithet composed of four letters, and emphasized 
the same with a word of strength picked up from intercourse with Ned 
Anthony, who was careless in his talk; and for rejoinder Hector 
promptly knocked him down. 

Things had reached a crisis before Mary appeared upon the scene 
and summoned her unruly sons to judgment. With Hector she had 
little trouble: his disposition was like her own, and she could under- 
stand and cope with it. He was fiery of temper and instant in resent- 
ment, but he was also generous, sympathetic, and well balanced. There 
was rarely any difficulty in making him comprehend the moral aspects 
of his conduct, or in helping him to self-government, which was his 
mother’s aim. 

But Ran—poor little Ran, over whom her heart yearned most, 
because he was most unlike her—was of a totally different type. With 
depth of nature and many endearing traits he united persistence of will 
and an unforgiving temper. It was difficult to make Ran abandon a 
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point, still more difficult to make him express or—worse still—feel 
regret for wrong-doing. His actions were more often the result of 
deliberate intention than of impulse. “I know it was wrong. I did 
it on purpose, and I won’t say I’m sorry. I’m not sorry,” he had de- 
clared on one occasion. And his disheartened mother knew that the 
child was speaking the literal truth. 

Mary sat thinking of her little son somewhat mournfully. Every 
struggle with him left her weaker, cost her more in vitality and will, 
and she was owning sadly to herself that, young as he was, the boy was 
getting beyond her power of management, that he needed, even now, 
a stronger hand, a more resolute will, than hers. She felt so helpless, 
so weary, So powerless to guide aright either herself or her boy. 

It was not Ran alone that lay heavy on her mind. Business cares 
oppressed her,—tenants’ quarrels and mismanagement, the knowledge 
that she was going behindhand, and that the remnant of property on 
which they all depended was decreasing in value in her hands, and that 
she was powerless to help it. All this was making the present-hard, 
and the future dark; and when the evening mail brought her a letter 
from Miss Cornelia announcing her immediate return, and giving mani- 
_ fold directions about preparations for her reception, most of which 
Mary knew must be carried out by her own hands, she felt that her 
cup was indeed full to overflowing. 

In this mood Dan Stewart found her. He had walked over, partly 
influenced by the restlessness which oppresses lovers out of sight of the 
beloved, partly to announce Ned Anthony’s return the following morn- 
ing and to hint at his own intended departure. In coming through 
the garden, which was the nearest way, he broke off a branch of pale- 
pink rose-buds of a kind rarely seen save in old-fashioned gardens, and 
brought them in to her, laying them in her lap with a remark upon 
their delicacy and beauty. 

He did not try to make her talk, or to attract her attention, or to 
make demands upon her courtesy. He said a few words about her 
being tired, and not troubling to amuse him, and then he went over 
to the old piano in the corner, from whose faded, time-worn keys his 
skilful fingers could still coax sweet music, and played for her a 
long time all the soft and tender strains he could remember. After 
a while he sang to her, in his sweet pure tenor, a grand old chant or 
two,—“ Come unto me,” and “I know that my Redeemer liveth,”— 
and then a cradle-song that was a mother’s crooning over her infant’s 
slumber. 

The tears came to Mary’s eyes, and overflowed them, falling like 


bright drops of dew upon the roses in her hands. She did not try to 
VoL. XXXIX.—18 g 
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stanch their flow: they comforted her. He was not looking, only 
helping her with such tenderness, such delicacy and skill, that somehow 
all her troubles seemed to be slipping away and a dawn of joy and 
peace to be drawing near. 

- When at last he rose to go, and, leaning over her chair, held both 
her hands in his, perhaps her eyes disclosed more than she was aware 
of, for he stooped and kissed the hands he held, and whispered that he 
would come again,—that he had something which he wished to tell her. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


AN alteration of one’s plans, after definite arrangements have been 
made, cannot always be said to be attended with success, even when 
time is saved thereby, and inclination or impatience gratified. 

In the first place, the haste consequent on any sudden change is 
injurious to that repose of mind and movement which is the swummun 
bonum of rational existence; in the second place, it argues a mutability 
of purpose which is subversive of character and conduct; and in the | 
third place, it is apt to precipitate the changeful person into the very 
position least welcome to himself and others. The moral of which 
short sermon is: if a plan is definitely made, stick to it in its entirety, 
unless driven from your stronghold by positively overwhelming cir- 
cumstances, 

Ned Anthony telegraphed his friend that he should leave Richmond 
on the night train and be with him at Repton to breakfast the follow- 
ing morning, and, instead of that, finding, after the message had been 
_ despatched, that he could arrange to leave by a much earlier train, he 

did so, and at the very time that Dan was playing to Mrs. Beverley, 
instead of being in a Richmond restaurant consuming food and iced 
drinks, he was removing the dust of travel in his own room across the 
ravine. 

When his outer man was made presentable, Ned opened a small 
valise standing on the table, and took from it sundry packages, which 
he stowed in his various pockets. He had thought of them all during 
his short absence, and had remembered them all in his preparations for 
his return. He bought confectionery for the young ladies, and two 
dangerous knives with so many blades and of such wicked keenness 
that there was no possibility of Mary’s allowing him to carry out his 
intention of presenting them to her little boys. He also bought a book 
on architecture for Dan, a copy of which had been in that gentleman’s 
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possession for many years, only that Ned did not happen to know it, 
nor that the work was an old one. This last he laid upon the table, 
for presentation when they should have smoked their pipes out and 
discussed his trip in all its business aspects and Dan should have 
reported building progress. It was a bulky volume, and would not 
readily accommodate itself to a man’s coat-pocket. Last of all he 
took out an oblong package, wrapped in layers of soft white paper, 
which he removed with his supple brown hands and laid carefully 
aside, disclosing a beautiful blue plush case with dainty clasps and a 
look about it that was unmistakable. Anthony touched the spring, 
and, lo, in the prosaic lamplight there was a flash and a sparkle as 
though myriads of fireflies had been caught and pinned to the soft blue 
satin. 

Anthony turned the case in his hands, catching the flash of the 
jewels and admiring the play of the light and the sparkle of the pris- 
matic colors. Diamonds of the purest water,—thousands of dollars’ 
worth of diamonds,—a necklace and pendant, a pin and ear-rings, 
bracelets, and ornaments for the hair,—a complete set, even to the ring, 
and valued at Tiffany’s, from whence they came, at two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Anthony’s Western training had in no wise eradicated 
the instincts of his Southern blood towards reckless extravagance. 

He lifted first one ornament, then another, and pleased himself 
with fancying how their sparkle would light up the dusky coils of 
Mary Beverley’s hair and intensify the lustre of her eyes. His thoughts 
about his love were practical and material, as was his nature. He had 
made up his mind to marry Mary, just as he had made up his mind to 
achieve fortune, and his methods of compassing the two ends were 
precisely similar. Sheer force of will, steadiness of purpose, and abso- 
lute disregard of aught that might stand in his path had made him a 
millionaire; and unconsciously he expected the same forces to make 
him Mary Beverley’s husband. Latterly an occasional thought of Dan 
as a probable rival had kindled a smoulder of jealousy, but he had 
stamped it out contemptuously. What had Dan to offer a woman 
like Mary Beverley in comparison with what he, Ned Anthony, could 
show ? 

When he had enjoyed the richness and beauty of the gems until the 
pleasure palled on him, Anthony removed the ring, which he slipped 
into his vest-pocket, and closed the case, enfolding it once more in its 
layers of soft paper. There was in the room a heavy sole-leather 
trunk with brass clamps and a combination lock. This Anthony 
opened, and deposited the case inside, amid a heterogeneous collection 
of miner’s clothing, specimens of ore, a bowie-knife in a worn sheath, 
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a lariat in a coil, a broken rifle, a pair of Mexican spurs, and a couple 
of revolvers. One was an English “bull-dog,” the other an ordinary 
Colt’s navy, and both had a look of use and service. Something in 
the sight of them seemed to stir old memories,—and memories of a 
wild and reckless sort, to judge from the light that came into his half- 
shut eyes, and the lingering, almost caressing, way in which he raised 
and handled them. 

When he rose from his stooping position the English pistol was 
still in his hand, and he held it to the light, and turned it, and polished 
it with his handkerchief, and examined the chambers to see whether 
they were loaded. He held it after he had closed and locked the trunk, 
and finally, obeying some old influence, he slipped it into the breast- 
pocket of his coat. 

It had been months since he had laid aside this pistol, which for 
years he had worn habitually. During one of his visits to Mrs. Bever- 
ley in the weeks subsequent to his return to Virginia, he had allowed 
little Ran to draw the weapon from his pocket, and was thoughtlessly 
beginning to explain its mechanism to the child and to instruct him in 
its use, when Mary, in wild alarm, descended upon the pair and almost 
snatched the revolver from the boy’s hands. She entreated Anthony 
never to come near her sons again with a pistol in his pocket, as there 
was no telling what ghastly accident might be the result. 

He had been amused at her terror, which he considered superfluous 
and foolish, but he had been moved by it to lay aside his pistol. To- 
night, however, the old feeling of comradeship for the weapon, the old 
liking for the feel of it against his breast, returned with the memories 
and associations called up by the sight of its familiar stock and barrel, 
and he slipped it instinctively to its old place. 

Leaving the door of the house on the latch, as was his custom, he 
started briskly across the ravine to the quaint, pretty parlor, where he 
expected to find the party as he had left it,—the girls at the piano, with 
Dan, and perhaps the young fellow from Richmond, in attendance, 
Mrs. Beverley in her favorite low chair near the hearth-rug, and the 
children mercurially revolving about, as was their wont before the 
waning of the evening despatched them to the nursery. 

The air was still oppressive, although a little fresher than at night- 
fall: there was no breeze stirring, nor any suggestion that a breeze 
might spring up later. The moon, a silver bow, rested on the topmost 
branches of the dark old cedars, its power of illumination feeble still, 
but on the increase. The silence of nature was so profound that ex- 
traneous sounds were intensified and made more penetrating. 

As Anthony leaped lightly across the brook at the bottom of the 
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ravine, the sound of music stole down to him,—soft, slow music, with 
a tender, hushing cadence, as of a mother wooing slumber to her babe : 
some one was singing a cradle-song. 

Through the garden he went, between the stiff box borders and 
past the old rose-trees bowed down with a weight of blossoms. He 
struck at them with his cane as he passed along, sending the pink 
petals and the little buds to the ground in showers. The gate swung 
to softly after him, and he crossed the yard with his heart as light as a 
boy’s, his thoughts busy with anticipations. As he neared the window 
through which he had gazed that evening in November, nine months 
before, the same impulse seized him to approach and look in on them, 
himself unseen ; and some boyish idea of a practical joke, such as striking 
suddenly on the window-ledge, or vaulting in among them, presented 
itself. 

The window was wide open, and the long lace curtains hung straight, 
unswayed by the motionless air. Anthony parted them with his hand 
and looked in. The room was still, the light clear and soft ; the music 
whose sound had reached him as he crossed the ravine was hushed, and, 
instead of the gay party he had expected to surprise, there were only 
two figures in the room,—a man and a woman. 

The woman sat in a low chair, and the man bent over her: her 
head was thrown back, her eyes raised to other eyes which gazed down 
into them with a look easily enough interpreted. No need to tell him 
who she was,—who both were: he knew only too surely. The knowl- 
edge was burned into his brain with the fire of that bitterer knowledge 
which came to him like a revelation. 

With an oath so savage that it seemed as though the very air must 
shudder to receive it, he dropped the curtain back into its place and 
turned away. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


In his brute rage it seemed to him that he had been foully dealt 
with,—that an enemy, in the guise of a friend, had invested his camp 
and laid it waste,—that he was being stabbed with a knife drawn from 
his own sheath. This man had listened to his story, had encouraged 
him in his aspirations, had counselled, sympathized, and suggested, and 
then, like a thief in the night, had crept in and stolen the treasure. 

In the burning heat of wrong and outrage, all possibility of justice, 
all power of rational discernment, were consumed. His identification 
of the woman with the child had been so complete that his mind had 
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no longer power to separate them. He could not think ; he could only 
feel. All the earth and the air and the spaces of the infinite were 
pulsing madly with his wrong. His passion made his heart beat like 
the sledge on burning metal, sent the blood to his brain and oppressed 
its power of perception, and filled his ears with a dull roaring as of 
imprisoned waters ere the ice breaks to rush and rend and destroy. 

A door opened, and closed quickly ; footsteps sounded on the porch, 
the steps, the walk in front of the house; a whistle clear and joyous as 
that of a school-boy cleft the brooding air. Dan was on his way home 
now, to the house across the ravine, where the door was on the latch, 
and the gift on the crowded table. Somehow Anthony drew back under 
the shadow of the trees, out of sight, and let him pass. 

The moon still hung poised above the cedars, but it had won free 
from the obstruction of their branches, and cast what light was in its 
gift to the earth ungrudgingly. The path was light enough, but under 
the trees the shadows lay dense and black. Dan came down the walk 
whistling : his step was light, as though, in the sense of universal good 
new-born within him, the touch of earth were pleasant to his feet. 
He neared the shadow where his friend lay ambushed, passed it, and 
went on in the pale moonlight. Anthony’s hand was in the breast- 
‘pocket of his coat, and his eyes gleamed narrow through the drooping 
lids. 

At the gate Dan paused to light a cigar, striking the match against 
the upper bar: his hands were raised protecting the flame instinctively, 
although the air was still: his back was towards the shadow. An- 
thony’s hand stole forth with the revolver: his right arm stiffened as 
he took aim at the bending head : his eye was steady, and his finger on 
the trigger was as firm as the metal it touched: the moonlight made a 
little track along the barrel of the pistol. 

The arm twitched, the finger on the trigger shook, the eye faltered, 
and the aim grew unsteady. A thought had flashed through the mad- 
dened brain, a recollection powerful enough to balk the deadly purpose, 
to strike the arm to his side. Was it ruth, or memory of friendship, 
or compassion for the woman whom he loved, and whose love he was 
about to slay? Not one of these things would have moved him. 
What did, was the simple fact that Dan was unarmed, and that his 
back was towards him. 

He stood and watched his rival pass through the gate and down the 
path which led across the ravine by the longer way,—the same on 
which Mary had left him in indignation some months before. A baf- 
fled, beaten feeling was growing in his breast, a sense of impotence and - 
failure ; jealousy and brute animosity strained on the leash like blood- 
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hounds, but rough honor held them back with a strong hand, and the 
man stood shaking from head to foot, cursing under his breath. He 
could noé shoot down an unarmed man from behind. 

Turning in the opposite direction, he retraced his steps through the 

‘old garden. He was not going home: he had no wish to meet his 
rival: the sense of impotence was growing. What had come of it all, 
—the long struggle, the waiting and working, the ambition, and the 
final success? What had it availed him? Money! a place among 
men! a monster fortune! Of what use was the money? He wanted 
love,—this love, no other; and all the wealth of that fabulous mine of 
his was inadequate for its ‘eneaiean 

His mind went back to that lonely cafion, the red-wood hut by the 
snow-fed tarn, the leper driven forth to die, and die alone. Of what 
use had this aol been to the leper? Could it buy him pity, sympathy, 
tendance, even tolerance, among his fellows? Had it been powerful to 
avert misery, loathsomeness, death? He remembered how he himself 
had sickened at the sight of the scarred visage and had shrunk from 
the touch of the leprous hands ; how the cup of water had been given 
with averted face, and the vessel afterwards broken to prevent all possi- 
bility of its ever touching cleaner lips; how he had fought with disgust 
in the performance of those last offices for the dying and the dead ; 
how hastily he had fashioned the rude resting-place, how shudderingly 
he had placed in it the poor defaced thing that had once been human, 
how he had shovelled in the earth with a sense of relief that from this 
fair world had been removed a foul blot. 

He felt strangely drawn to that lonely grave, strangely akin to its 
miserable occupant. Was not his case like the leper’s? Was not he 
driven forth from the love and sympathy he craved, to dwell for 
evermore amid the rocks and the awful solitude? ‘The leper’s fate 
was his,—and the leper’s gold. 

Oh, the mockery of it !—the bitter, bitter mockery! It was his, 
that store, his to hold and enjoy, his to spend or save or give, and he 
stood a lonely man beside a tiny grave under the shadow of a dark old 
cedar, breaking his heart over a broken dream! 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


Dan STEWART was puzzled. Three days had elapsed since the one 
appointed by Anthony for his arrival, and there was still no sign of its 
taking place. He was more than puzzled; he was worried and im- 
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patient. He wished matters squared between them at once, so that he 
should be free to speak to Mrs. Beverley, free to drink deep of the cup 
of happiness standing ready for his lips. And he wished most eagerly 
to be rid of his business engagement to his host, to be relieved from the 
irksome position of guest in a house where his welcome was already a‘ 
thing of the past. , 

He had plans of his own, too, with which delay interfered,—plans 
for the future which were growing in importance. He wanted to be up 
and doing, to be working with all his strength to bring that future 
nearer. This delay made him restless and ill at ease. 

On the morning of the fourth day he telegraphed to Richmond, to 
Ned himself, at the hotel where he usually stayed, and to the agent at 
the ticket-office. An answer came promptly from both places, from 
the clerk of the hotel and from the ticket-agent, and the intelligence 
they gave was substantially the same: Mr. Anthony had left the city 
several days before, but by an earlier train than the one appointed ; of 
his subsequent movements they were ignorant. 

Then Dan’s restlessness increased. He was under no apprehensions 
about his friend, for he had full confidence in Anthony’s ability to take 
care of himself. What he feared was a complication of business-matters 
which might detain him from home for weeks, or even months ; and 
Dan was in no mood for waiting. He was sustained in this view by 
the arrival of the delayed building-materials, and of a couple of skilled 
mechanics, whose services he had requested Anthony to secure. 

He had no doubt that Anthony would communicate with him in a 
few days, but he chafed under the necessity of inaction, the impossi- 
bility of opening communication himself. He felt that he was not 
acting fairly by Mrs. Beverley, in that he had promised to speak and 
had not spoken. Altogether, Dan was in a much exercised state of 
mind, 

Under the influence of his restlessness, he went into Anthony’s 
chamber, which he had not entered since Ned’s departure. It was in 
some disorder: a coat lay on a chair, a dark-blue hunting-shirt on the 
floor at the foot of the bed, and a pair of dusty boots under the table. 
Dan glanced around curiously, a little oppressed by that feeling of in- 
trusion we all have when entering unauthorized another man’s premises 
while they still retain the stamp of his individuality. His eye fell 
upon the space beside the bed where the brass-clamped trunk formerly 
stood. The space was empty. This surprised him, for he remembered 
that Anthony, having meditated only a short absence, had taken with 
him a valise. Could the trunk have been stolen, or had it been re- 
moved by its owner’s orders? The latter appeared unlikely, as, had 
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he required the trunk, the most natural mode of procedure on An- 
thony’s part would have been to write to him—Dan—to forward it. 
Then, too, he knew that ‘the doors of the house were seldom secured, 
even after nightfall, and that he himself was often away. 

With this new train of thought uppermost, he walked over to the 
table, and began moving the things about, searching for some evidence 
of a nature likely to prove useful in case his conjecture in regard to 
the missing trunk should prove correct. As he moved the things with 
which the table was littered, his hand came in contact with a hand- 
somely-bound book on architecture. He pushed it aside without a 
thought, and in doing so displaced a blotting-pad under which lay a 
couple of letters. These were addressed in Ned Anthony’s bold, thick 
hand, and one bore the name of the lawyer already mentioned, and the 
other his own. 

With a feeling that there was something here that he did not 
understand, Dan broke the seal of his at once. It was written on a 
half-sheet of business paper, and had no form of address at the com- 
mencement. A half-dozen lines conveying brusquely the information 
that Anthony had determined on suspending the building of his house, 
and that he had placed his Virginia affairs in the hands of his lawyer, 
—that was all. In it was enclosed a check for the full amount agreed 
upon between the two men as the sum to be handed over at the com- 
pletion of the building. 

Not a word of his future plans, not a word of his present move- 
ments, not a sign of regret for the friendship he was so rudely break- 
ing, or of sorrow for the rupture of old associations. Only those few 
rough lines, and the long pink slip of paper that represented so many 
dollars. 

Dan stood bewildered, feeling as though he had received a blow in 
the face, as though his honorable intentions, his consideration and his 
friendship, had been flung back upon him with a curse. His mind, 
quickened by a sense of outrage, worked back feverishly and gathered 
a tolerably correct estimate of the case. He saw the stunned enlighten- 
ment, the jealous fury, and the deadly animosity, and, with a swift im- 
pulse, he tore the check in fragments and cast them beneath his feet. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

But he did not see the sinking arm, the trembling hand, the falter- 
ing eye, nor the quivering frame lying prone on the ground with its 
fierce eyes hidden and its burning heart pressed against the unresponsive 
sod of a little grave. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE weeks and months passed swiftly. Summer deepened into 
autumn, autumn drooped and faded into winter, and a year had passed 
since Ned Anthony sat on the fence in the November twilight and 
trimmed the hickory rod. Within that time many changes had oc- 
curred which had afforded the neighbors much delectable gossip and 
great store of keen enjoyment. 

Something was occupying the public attention now that appeared 
likely to afford endless interest and discussion and to usurp the place 
occupied in the popular mind by Mrs. Beverley’s approaching marriage 
to Dan Stewart, the New York architect, and Miss Cornelia’s un- 
looked-for pleasure therein. 

There had been so much happening to the Beverleys for more than 
a year that the family had come to occupy a large place in the thoughts 
and conversation of the neighborhood, and in this last item concerning 
them the interest culminated. It was an unprecedented happening,— 
nothing less than the filing in the records of the county court-house 
by Mr. Meredith, the village lawyer, of a deed of gift wherein it was 
stated that, “in consideration of benefits received and moneys given by 
Hector Randolph Beverley, deceased, to Edward Jackson Anthony, 
said Edward Jackson Anthony conveyed, assigned and deeded to 
Charles Warwick, of Richmond, and Howard Wilmer, of County 
in the State of Virginia, as trustees and assignees, the estate” (fully 
described) “ known as Lower Repton, for the use and benefit of Hector 
Beverley and Randolph Beverley, infant grandsons of said Hector 
Randolph Beverley.” The instrument was clear and concise, and the 
property was to be equally divided between the boys when little Ran 
should attain his majority. 

The neighborhood could not get over it, and Ned Anthony rose in | 
the estimation of his old county to the very pinnacle of popularity. 
It was a noble thing to do, they said,—quixotic, perhaps, but generous 
and fine; delicate, too, since, with her boys, Mary would be indirectly 
benefited. The neighborhood had decided long ago that Mary had 
refused Ned Anthony, and, in the glamour cast by this deed of his, 
they were disposed to think that she had acted unwisely. The way in 
which it had been done appealed to them particularly,—the putting back 
of the benefits which this gift was said to acknowledge two generations, 
so that the increase of prosperity to the grandsons might seem the 
natural outcome of the grandsire’s generosity, instead of the bounty of 
astranger. The affair in its entirety was worthy of a gentleman and a 
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Virginian. In that phrase their eulogium culminated. It was the 
~ highest encomium they could conceive. 

“He’s a noble fellow, after all,” remarked Mrs. Judge Wilmer, as | 
she took her knitting from its bag, “and Mary might have done worse 
than marry him, Cornelia never would have consented, it is true, and 
would have made herself intolerable; but she does that often anyhow, 
so nobody need have minded. Decidedly, Mary might have done worse 
than marry him.” 

“Then you’re not satisfied,” observed her husband, “and would 
reverse the decision of the court and move for a new trial, if you were 
able ?”” 

“No, I would not,” contradicted his wife. “I’m fond of Mr. 
Stewart, and Mary is as happy as possible, and the children are devoted 
to him, particularly little Ran, who is a difficult child. Still—poor 
Ned! He has done a noble thing, that we must all allow.” 

“T do, my dear,” replied the judge. “It was a noble thing, and 
delicately done for the man. He is capable of many noble actions ; but 
there are gaps between, and in these very gaps come the most of daily 
living. It is far better as it is.” 

Mrs. Wilmer knitted on in silence. Presently she said, softly, 
“Poor Anthony! I wonder what his future life will be, and what he 
will do with it.” 

The judge laughed in genuine amusement. “You women are s0 
romantic!” quoth he. “TI believe you are picturing Anthony to your- 
self dying slowly of a broken heart, like the hero of a novel, or with 
a pan of charcoal on the table and a revolver under his pillow. He 
will do nothing of the sort, if my estimate of his character be a true 
one. For several years to come he will throw himself into the fever 
of money-getting ; and, as he doesn’t need it, success will hang upon 
his skirts, and his prosperity will increase until his wealth becomes 
phenomenal, and the Stock Exchange will wait upon his nod, and the 
money-market will fluctuate with the waving of his hand.” 

“ And then ?” she questioned ; for the lot seemed glittering but 
empty,—the splendor of an inlaid case in which there is no soul of 
music. 

“And then,” replied her husband, “he will weary of it all: the 
sport will grow stale, the excitement lose its zest. And in search of 
new interest he will probably turn to politics, and go to Congress, where 
he will hammer ‘ vital questions’ into ponderable and practical shape, 
and become a ‘bulwark’ or an ‘obstruction,’ according to the point 
from which he is regarded. Party-men and placemen will alternately 
canonize and crucify him, and lobbyists will speak of him with wailing 
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and gnashing of teeth. And through sheer force of will and lack of 
perceptiveness, sheer presence of sense and absence of sentiment, he 
will become a power in the land ; but whether for good or for evil, is 
beyond my power of divination.” 

Mrs. Wilmer folded her beautiful hands together and turned her 
face towards her husband. “ Will he be happy ?” she questioned. 

And the judge replied, “God knows. Who among us dare affirm 
that he is happy, or would win belief if he should make the affirma- 
tion ?” 
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A DAY WITH THE PRESIDENT. 


T is only in the United States that the subjects are the sovereigns 
and the ruler is the slave. The President cannot even have office- 
hours without offending some part of the body politic, who not only ex- 
pect him to devote his entire time to their interests, but insist that he shall 
occupy it in doing them favors. Ninety per cent. of those who visit the 
White House seeking an official audience do so knowing their mission 
to be a doubtful one. Half of them realize that there is only one 
chance in a thousand of getting what they are after ; yet they will waste 
their own time, and, what is more serious, that of the President, follow- 
- ing a forlorn hope, to gratify their friends or to convince themselves of 
the accuracy of their own judgment. The ordinary man of business 
would not tolerate such intrusions ; but what is a President for? 

Mr. Lincoln, whose lennon humor was a tonic as well as an 
armor, once asked Surgeon-General Barnes where he could get the 
smallpox. “ For then,” he said, “TI shall have something I can give to 
everybody.” 

President Cleveland is blessed with an enduring constitution, infinite 
patience, a phlegmatic disposition, tough nerves, and sensitiveness far less 
acute than that of his immediate predecessor. He can say “No” with 
composure. Grant was able to dismiss an important bore without the 
slightest sign of favor or disfavor, and could repeat the operation in- 
definitely without a quiver of the nerves. His reputation for taciturnity 
was a great protection. Hayes seemed always to assent to everything. 
He had a book in which he made, or pretended to make, a note of all 


that was asked of or suggested to him, and would dismiss a caller with 
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@ promise to give it consideration. The Congressmen and others who 
saw him frequently regarded this object with suspicion, and called it 
“The Book of Oblivion.” An office-seeker said one day to Judge 
Kelley,— 

“T think the President will appoint me: he listened attentively to 
what I said, and was so much impressed that he made a memorandum.” 

“ Did he write it in a little red book ?” 

“Yes: he made full notes of what I told him.” 

“Then you had better go home,” responded the Father of the House 
of Representatives. ‘ You will not get the office. Hayes keeps that 
book to write down what he wants to forget.” 

Garfield never was able to say “No.” His sanguine, generous 
disposition could not recognize the impossible, and he promised bread 
where he must of necessity give only a stone. He gave every caller 
encouragement, and then tried to perform the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes. 

Arthur was an intensely sensitive man. He had an abundance of 
moral courage, a thorough realization of the dignity and responsibility 
of his office, and a conscientious desire to treat. every man with honor- 
able candor. When asked what was impossible to grant, he always 
tried to explain why, and he wore himself out in the endeavor to satisfy 
the public craving, or at least to deny it in a courteous manner. 

Mr. Cleveland is made of sterner stuff. No one accuses him of 
deception, but he is charged with being rude, and his blunt frankness 
does often fall with crushing weight upon intruders. He does not 
measure words, but endeavors to express his meaning in a manner that 
is not capable of misconstruction, and cannot be misunderstood. He 
is brusque, direct, and positive,—does not hesitate to talk of ears in the 
presence of donkeys, or of ropes in the hearing of those who ought 
to be hanged. The fear of giving offence does not affect him, and un- 
worthy people are learning from some wholesome examples to keep out 
of his way. The rebuke administered to an Oregon editor who know- 
ingly endorsed a rascal for the office of judge, and then wrote to warn 
the President not to appoint him, has been repeated more times than 
the world knows of, and was not without effect. The story is told of 
a Western politician who called to urge the President to be more rapid 
in the distribution of patronage among his party. Mr. Cleveland 
recognized in his adviser a man who had induced him a few months 
before to appoint to office a fellow previously convicted of horse-stealing, 
and, filled with righteous wrath, he bluntly exclaimed,— 

“T suppose you would like me to appoint two horse-thieves a day 
instead of one.” 
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Very few men in private affairs devote so many hours to labor, and 
so few to rest and recreation, as the President. He is not a rapid man, 
but by nature and training deliberate. He pays minute attention to 
details, and takes nothing for granted. Every official paper receives 
the same attention that he gave to legal documents when he was prac- 
tising law, and much time is consumed by him with matter that any 
other President would send to a Cabinet officer or a clerk. Not long 
ago, one of his ministers went to him with an Executive order drawn 
in proper form for his signature. 

“What is this about?” asked the President. ’ 

The Secretary explained that it was purely a formal affair ; but Mr. 
Cleveland required all the papers to be sent to him, and examined them 
thoroughly before he would sign the document. 

A member of Congress from a Southern State called to ask the 
appointment of a constituent to an office. The President remarked 
that he should not be in any haste to fill the place, as he wanted to 
select the best man among the several candidates. 

“ But I assure you, sir,” said the Congressman, “that this is the 
best man. I know them all, sir, and give you my word, sir, on the 
honor of a gentleman.” 

“T’m obliged for your opinion,” replied the President, “but I prefer 
to make an inquiry.” 

The Congressman was very indignant at what he considered a re- 
flection upon his honor, and, as he left the room, remarked,— 

“You will discover by inquiry, sir, that my word is good where I 
am known.” 

The President refused to go to the Capitol on the last day of the 
session to sign bills as fast as Congress passed them, as his predecessors 
had done, and declined to approve any measure until he had had 
an opportunity to give it a personal examination. Congress was pro- 
voked at this lack of confidence in its honesty and judgment, and 
several bills failed to become laws that any other man would have 
signed on faith. The attention he devotes to minor matters is an ag- 
gravation to those who have to wait for his conclusions, and causes the — 
wheels of government to move slowly, but, like the mills of God, they 
“rind exceeding small.” 

The President’s breakfast is served in the private dining-room, just 
west of the main entrance to the White House, at eight o’clock every 
morning. He has no valet, and would not know what to do with one. 
He shaves himself, as he did when he was a private citizen. Ever since 
the days of Lincoln the same colored man has shaved all the Presidents 

except Hayes and Garfield, who wore full beards. This man has a 
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desk in the Treasury, and has done the work of a clerk from the time 
of Johnson, who took him from a public barber-shop into government 
employment. His habit has been to stop at the Executive mansion 
every morning on his way to the Department, to shave the President, 
who has paid him for the service as he would pay any other barber. 

After breakfast, which is always a hearty but a plain meal, for the 
President is a good eater, and cares little for fancy cooking, he goes to 
his desk, where his secretary has laid his private mail. These letters 
are many, and, with the morning papers, furnish him employment until 
ten o’clock, when the official day begins. Never having acquired the 
habit of dictation, he seldom uses a stenographer. Not only does he 
write all his private correspondence and many official letters, but seals 
and addresses the envelopes himself, and even puts on the postage- 
stamps. All his messages, his inaugural address, the one hundred and 
ten vetoes he has sent to Congress, and every published paper from his 
pen, have been written with his own hand, and many of them after 
midnight. He loves work, has peculiar methods, and claims that he 
can accomplish more, and be better satisfied with the results, by doing 
things unaided and in his own way. Even his wedding-invitations 
were autographs, and he addressed the boxes of wedding-cake that were 
sent to friends. He writes a small, feminine hand, and seldom corrects 
his manuscript. 

At ten o’clock in the morning the President receives official callers. 
Members of the Cabinet, Senators, Representatives in Congress, and 
other officials have precedence. Strangers are required to present their 
cards to Charley Loeffler, the official usher, who for many administra- 
tions has been a buffer between the Presidents and the bores. Long 
experience has given him an acquaintance with the public men of the 
country, and the faculty of acute discernment, so that he can distin- 
guish with almost clairvoyant power between the worthy and the 
unworthy applicants for Executive attention. The former are admitted 
at his discretion, or their cards are taken to Mr. Cleveland with an 
explanation of their errand, while the rest are sent into an anteroom. 
The seats in the latter apartment are usually occupied by a motley col- 
lection of office-seekers, claimants, and cranks, whose patience and 
powers of endurance are equal to those of the President himself, whom 
they are seldom able to see. 

Until the coming of Arthur, the library was reserved as a private 
apartment. Mrs. Grant and Mrs. Hayes used it as a family sitting- 
room, and official visitors were received in the Cabinet chamber, which 
adjoins it on the east and is connected with it by a wide door. The 
library is a large oval room, plainly furnished in brown leather, with 
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dwarf book-cases around the walls, filled with a heterogeneous assem- 
blage of books, the accidental accumulation of years. Most of them 
are gift-copies from the authors or publishers to the several Presidents, 
who did not think it worth while to take them away. The shelves 
were once covered by a well-chosen collection of standard works, but 
the sets are broken, and many of the most valuable volumes are said to 
have been carried off by a certain President who claimed them as the 
perquisites of office. 

At the end of the room, in a wide semicircular window which 
commands one of the most beautiful views in the world, stands a hand- 
somely-carved oaken desk, with a brass plate upon its face to tell its 
history. It was presented to the President of the United States during 
the administration of Franklin Pierce, by Queen Victoria, as a souvenir 
of the rescue by an American whaler of Hér Majesty’s ship Resolute, 
which had been sent to the Arctic seas in search of Sir John Franklin. 
The hulk was finally recovered and towed to England, and this desk, 
among other mementos, was manufactured of its timbers. 

While at work the President wears a pair of enormous ox-bow 
spectacles nearly two inches across the lens, mounted in horn, which 
were made for him by a Buffalo oculist. Formerly there hung behind 
him an ordinary bird-cage, in which was imprisoned a beautiful canary 
hatched on the day he was elected President, and he is very fond of its 
songs. But since the inauguration of a mistress at the White House 
the pet has been taken to Mrs. Cleveland’s room. 

The people who come to see him are seated around the library in 
the order of their arrival, and the President either invites them one by 
one to a chair by his side, or goes to them, standing as he talks, Often 
he asks some to remain after the rest have gone, that he may see’them 
privately, or when he notices some one whose time he knows is pre- 
cious, he singles him out for an immediate conference. Thus his time 
is-spent till half-past one o’clock, except on Cabinet days, when the in- 
terviews close at twelve. Three times a week he goes down-stairs to the 
great East Room, where he holds a public reception for the benefit of 
those who have the curiosity to see a President or wish merely to pay 
their respects. At this hour one can find a gathering of all the tourists 
who happen to be in the Lity, and the company is mostly composed of 

strangers, who are marshalled in line by the doorkeepers and pass in re- 
view before him. Usually precedence is given to the ladies and the 
aged, and a reception seldom occurs without the discovery of some old 
chap who has shaken hands with all the Chief Magistrates from Wash- 
ington down. The President enjoys these incidents, and has a pleasant 
word for every one. There are always bashful girls, who blush at the 
VoL. XXXIX.—19 
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gallant remarks he makes, but will remember them to tell to their 
grandchildren, and a dozen or more brides, with the brand upon them, 
whom the President has learned to detect with accuracy. To them he 
always offers his congratulations and a blessing. Next, perhaps, will 
come a motherly old lady, who tells him that she had an only son 
killed in the war, or some blooming matron, who has named her baby 
“Grover” and would like to take some memento home to the child. 
Then there are half a dozen men who have always supported the Demo- 
cratic ticket, and would like to vote for Cleveland again. Such people 
the President dodges with an impatient motion, for fear they will ask 
him for an office. Lingering at the end of the line will come some 
conscious beauty to tender the President a bouquet. To children he is 
always attentive, and to the old ladies who say they pray for him he 
has a grateful word of thanks; but any one attempting to talk about 
offices or politics is roughly hurried along. 

In the days when the President announced that he would hear no 
applications for office, there came to Washington from a Western city 
an Irishman, with his member of Congress, to apply for a consulate. 
Having failed to reach the President in the regular way, they deter- 
mined to try one of the public receptions. The applicant was a mon- 
strous fellow, by profession a bridge-tender, but had political influence 
enough to elect himself to the Legislature, and was now ambitious. to 
serve his country abroad. 

“T knowed it was a mane trick to pull a cowld deck on him at wan 0’ 
thim bloody reciptions,” he remarked to me the evening after it hap- 
pened, “but it wuz Mike—he’s me Mimber, y’ know—that put up the 
job. Says he, ‘Jerry, y’ lunkhead, lave it t? me.’ An’ he tuk me up 
to th’ Exicutive mansion, a place I wuz niver in afore in me life. Ther’ 
wuz a big crowd there, an’ Mike he p’inted thim out to me. ‘That 
man a-sittin’ yonways,’ says he, ‘is Sinator So-an-so, an’ the wan fer- 
ninst ’im is Governor This-an-that,’ an’ he rattled off the names o’ the 
big-bugs, till I says to meself, says I, ‘Jerry O’Toole, ye wuz niver in 
sich company in all yer life, an’ ef th’ ould woman wuz here she’d be 
proud o’ ye,’ says I, fer ther’ wuzn’t a man-among thim all that I 
couldn’t ’a’ throwed over me showlder. By an’ by His Nibs comes in, 
an’ as th’ crowd wuz gittin’ in a row t’ go by ’m, Mike he turned t’ me, 
an’ says he, ‘Jerry.’ ‘An’ what'll ye be havin’? says I. An’ says he, 
‘Whin we come to the Prisident, an’ I introjuce ye as bein’ afther a con- 
sulate at Dooblin,’ says he, ‘ ye must git in yer work, me boy,’ says he. 
‘ Jist watch me,’ says I. 

“So whin we came up to the Prisident, Mike shpoke up as big as a 
jedge, an’ he says, ‘ Mr. Prisident,’ says he, ‘I’d loike fer t’ introjuce to 
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yer Honor,’ says he, ‘the Honorable Jerry O’Toole, late a Riprisintative 
in the Ligislature of me State,’ says he: ‘Mr. O’Toole wud loike t’ pass 
a few words wid yer Honor,’ says he, ‘wid regards t’ th’ Dooblin 
mission, fer which he is a ladin’ canderdate,’ says he. His Nibs looked 
at Mike, an’ thin he looked at me, an’ thin he shpoke up, an’ he says, 
says he, ‘Oi’m glad to mate ye, Mr. O’Toole, an’ ye’re a large man, 
sorr,’ says he. ‘Ye’re no slouch yerself, sorr,’ says I, havin’ it back 
at ’im, plisint-loike, ye see, ‘an’ ye’re han’somer than yer picturs, sorr, 
by a big sight,’ says I, by way o’ compliment; an’ ‘Thank ye, sorr, an’ 
good-day t’ ye,’ says he, as he grabbed th’ flipper uv a galoot, behind 
me, an’ divil a wurred about the Dooblin consulate.’ 

“T turned around t’ Mike, an’ he says, ‘Why didn’t ye git in yer . 
work?’ says he. ‘An’ how could I,’ says I, ‘wid it as ivident as th’ 
nose on yer face,’ says I, ‘ that he didn’t mane t’ discuss it?’ 

“<¢We'll go t’ th’ State Dapartmint,’ says he; an’ we wint. Mr. 
Bayard is a very foine man, an’ he lives in a foine room, an’ he has a 
nayger t’ take th’ tickets at th’ door. An’ purty soon th’ nayger came 
out, an’ he says, wid a bow an’ a wave o’ his hand, jist as if he owned 
th’ place an’ all th’ contints, an’ he says, says he, ‘Mr. Bayard is purty 
busy this day, but he’ll give ye two minits,’ says he; and wid that he 
opened th’ door. ‘An’ what kin we do in two minits,’ says I, ‘ wid 
the Dooblin mission? ‘Wud ye howld yer tongue? says Mike; an’ 
in we wint. 

“Now, Mr. Bayard is as plisint a shpoken man as iver y’ saw, an’ 
whin Mike towld him who I wuz, he said he wuz glad I had done him 
th’ honor t? call. ‘Don’t mintion it,’ says I. Thin Mike he says, 
“Mr. Secretary,’ says he, ‘Mr. O’Toole wud be afther acceptin’ th’ 
Dooblin mission, sorr,’ says he, an’ comminced t’ tell him what a shwing 
I had wid th’ boys. Thin Mr. Bayard he looked up, an’, in a most 
gintlemanly way he has, says, ‘I regrit, sorr,’ says he, ‘that the place 
yeez wuz good enough to mintion wuz filled some time since, before we 
knowed Mr. O’Toole wuz a canderdate,’ says he. ‘ How’s that, Mike? 
says I; but, takin’ no notice o’ me, an’ not th’ laast bit rattled, he says 
t? Mr. Bayard, as big .as a jedge, says he, ‘Mebbe Mr. O’Toole wud 
accipt some other place,’ says he. ‘That I wud,’ says I, not bein’ 
willin’ to lose a p’int in th’ game; an’, lookin’ at me, says Mike, ‘ Where 
be thim papers, Jerry ?—the recommendations, I mane.’ An’ whin I 
fetched frum me pocket the papers the boys got up, he begun ag’in t’ 
tell him what a big man I wuz. Mr. Bayard, sort o’ hasty-like, says, ‘I 
suppose what y’d be givin’ me is writ down in thim papers,’ says he, 
an’ says I, ‘It is, an’ a hape more too, sorr.’? ‘Well, thin,’ says he, 
‘av ye’ll be lavin’ ’em wid me I'll rade ’em at me laisure,’ says 
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he, ‘an’ communicate wid ye,’ says he; an’ wid that he bid us good- 
day, an’ I don’t think Oi’m goin’ t’ git th’ place.” 

From his public reception the President always goes to luncheon, 
at which he entertains Mrs. Cleveland by relating the incidents that 
daily occur. After luncheon he returns to his desk, attending to 
official matters, and conferring with his Cabinet on current business. 
The regular Cabinet meetings are held at noon on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays of each week, in the long narrow room in which Lincoln 
and Grant and a dozen of their predecessors directed the affairs of the 
nation. The old table around which the ministers sit, if it could talk, 
would tell stories that have no place in history ; for the most interest- 
ing events that occur in its presence never reach the public ear. This 
historical room is always open to visitors when the Cabinet is not in 
session, and many tourists inspect it every day. The interior is 
plainly furnished, the walls are painted of a drab tint, and the ceiling 
is frescoed with a group of cherubs climbing among clusters of gay 
flowers. The mantel is a simple affair of cinnamon-colored marble, 
and a fire of hickory logs is usually blazing cheerfully on the hearth 
in winter-time. On the walls hang portraits of John Hampden, by 
Vandyke, and of Washington, by Cadena, a South American artist, 
which was presented to the government in the time of Hayes, and a 
bird’s-eye view of the city. Maps of the Continents hang from a patent 
rack, and in one corner is a large globe which affords the Cabinet an 
opportunity to study geography in the intervals of their discussions. 
In another corner is a revolving book-case, containing a set of the 
Revised Statutes and the last reports of the Executive Departments. 
Near the entrance to the library is an old-fashioned secretary, where 
Colonel Lamont sits when he is called into the conference, 

The members of the Cabinet sit around the table in large arm- 
chairs upholstered in leather, the President at one end, with his back 
to the window, and the Secretary of the Interior at the other. At the 
President’s right is the Secretary of State, at his left the Secretary of 
the Treasury, then the Secretary of War and the Postmaster-General 
on one side, with the Secretary of the Navy and the Attorney-General 
opposite them. No records of the Cabinet meetings are kept, beyond 
an occasional memorandum made by the members to remind them of 
matters to be attended to, and the sessions are not at all formal, being 
often varied by story-telling, the Attorney-General usually having a 
yarn to relate. Each member brings a large, old-fashioned portfolio, 
and some of these have been in use for a century. They contain docu- 
ments to be submitted, and commissions for the President’s signature. 
When he signs them they are sent to the Executive clerk to be re- 
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corded, and are then forwarded, with a blank oath of office, to those 
who have been so fortunate as to draw prizes in the official lottery. 

Beginning with the Secretary of State, and following the order of 
official precedence, each member submits such matters as he desires, 
and they are informally discussed. No vote is ever taken, but each 
expresses any views he may have on the subjects under consideration. 
Memoranda from one are often submitted to another for examination 
and review, and legal questions are referred to the Attorney-General 
for an opinion. All the proceedings are supposed to be confidential ; 
but the newspaper correspondents are usually able, by means of their 
own, to ascertain what has been under consideration, and how it was 
disposed of. 

At half-past four or five o’clock every day the President goes out to 
drive with Mrs. Cleveland or Colonel Lamont, and is usually absent 
for an hour and a half or two hours. He uses a victoria if the 
weather is pleasant, or a coach if it is stormy, drawn by a pair of 
large seal-brown horses. His coachman is Albert Hawkins, a hand- 
some colored man, who has served seven Presidents in this capacity and 
is very proud of the fact. that no accident ever happened while he was 
on the box, although he has had all sorts of horses to handle. The 
official stables are some distance from the White House, hidden in a 
clump of hemlocks south of the State Department. They belong to 
the government; but the President is obliged to buy his forage and 
pay the wages of the coachman and hostlers. Mr. Cleveland has no 
footman, but if one is needed the steward serves. Usually he drives out 
to his country-place to watch the work of repair, for he takes great 
interest in the property, and expects to reside there at the end of his 
term. In the mean time Mrs. Folsom will occupy it, and the President 
and Mrs. Cleveland will use the house as a resort when they are weary 
of the official atmosphere of the Executive mansion. 

Returning from his drive, the President dines at seven o’clock, and 
then, after reading the evening papers, resumes his desk till midnight, 
Mrs. Cleveland sitting beside him, reading or doing fancy-work, and 
often assisting him at his labors. Before he was married the President 
often remained at his desk until two or three o’clock in the morning, 
as Mr. Arthur did, but now seldom sits up beyond midnight. He 
has no taste for society, and is more at home at his labors. Mrs. Cleve- 
land’s callers never see him. President Arthur ordinarily had a party — 
of friends around him in the evening; but scarcely once a month does 
his successor leave his work to entertain company. 

Mr. Arthur was fond of horseback-riding, and had a thoroughbred 
on which he enjoyed a rapid canter whenever the weather permitted, 
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his companion usually being his son Alan, or one of the Senators from 
South Carolina, both of whom, although they are each minus a leg, are 
good horsemen. He also had a splendid roadster, which he enjoyed 
driving to a light wagon, as Grant did, and often he could be seen 
at the Soldiers’ Home making the gravel fly from under his horses’ 
feet. President Grant was once arrested by a green policeman for fast 
driving, and used to relate the incident with great zest. 

From the time of Lincoln to that of Arthur, the Presidents spent 
the summer months in a cottage at the Soldiers’ Home, three miles from 
the city, driving to town every morning and returning at night ; but 
the latter preferred the Executive mansion, and Mr. Cleveland will 
occupy his own house another year. 

The government provides the furniture for the White House, keeps 
the building and grounds in order, and pays the salaries of the clerks, 
the steward, three ushers, five messengers, two doorkeepers, a watchman 
in charge of the grounds, and an engineer to attend to the heating-appa- 
ratus. The fuel- and gas-bills, and the expenses of maintaining the 
conservatory, are defrayed from the public treasury. The President 
pays for his food, and for the personal service of the household. The 
entire appropriation for the expenses of the Executive, including the 
salaries of the clerks, is about forty thousand dollars a year. 

The President’s salary is fifty thousand dollars, the same as is paid 
by the British government to its minister to Washington ; and he, as 
well as the President, has a house to live in. The Chinese minister 
receives a similar amount. It is impossible for the President, if he 
lives in a style befitting his exalted office, to save much, if any, money. 
General Grant spent all his salary, and at times lived ahead of it. 
President Hayes was a frugal man, and has the reputation of having 
laid away over a hundred thousand dollars. General Arthur was able 
to save a little, the most of it during the first year of his term, when 
he escaped the expense of state dinners, because of the period of 
mourning for his predecessor. These official entertainments are the 
most serious attacks upon his purse the President has to meet, as he is 
expected to give a series every winter, which cost never less than five 
hundred dollars each, and often more than a thousand. The govern- 
ment ought to pay for these banquets, as they are much more of an 
official necessity than the conservatory and many other features of the 
President’s life. One dinner is given annually to the Cabinet, another 
to the Justices of the Supreme Court, a third to the Diplomatic Corps, 
a fourth to the prominent officers of the army and navy, and every 
member of. Congress expects to receive an invitation at least once 
during his term. Very few people enjoy the formal and stupid affairs, 
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and usually the guests as well as the hosts vote them bores. Under 
the Hayes administration they were abandoned because Mrs. Hayes 
would not allow wine to be served, and Secretary Evarts insisted that 
a state dinner without wine was absurd. President Cleveland gave 
only two during the first year of his term, but in place of them his 
sister entertained the wives of all the Senators, Representatives, and 
leading officials at luncheons, or high teas, which were more agreeable. 

In addition to dining the notables, the President gives a series of 
receptions every winter, and two or three public levees, as they have 
been called since the time of Washington, at which all the world, with 
their wjves and children, have the opportunity to see and elasp the 
hands of the President and his wife. On Saturday afternoons during 
the season Mrs. Cleveland receives the public, assisted by the ladies of — 
the Cabinet and such others as she may choose to invite. Two even- 
ings in the week also she is “at home” informally to friends; but no 
‘one is expected to call who has not the acquaintance of the lady of 
the White House. 

The etiquette of his position prohibits the President from accepting 
general hospitality, as it excuses his wife from returning visits. He 
may dine with the members of his Cabinet, or with the Justices of the 
Supreme Court, or with General Sheridan, Admiral Porter, Speaker 
Carlisle, or Mr. Sherman, the President of the Senate; but there he 
must draw the line. The wife of the President is governed by the 
same restrictions, except that she may accept private invitations to the 
houses of friends where no other company is expected. 

President Cleveland has been more economical in the expenditure 
of the contingent fund appropriated for his use than any of his prede- 
cessors, and the White House for that reason is beginning to look a 
little shabby. He is as frugal in his official as in his personal expendi- 
tures, and, although by no means penurious, practises the “ Jeffersonian 
simplicity” that he preaches. No man cares less for public opinion in 
one respect, and none cares more in another. He has an abiding faith 
in the correctness of his own convictions, and believes in a “ guiding 
hand.” His faith is a mixture of the Calvinistic doctrine of fore- 
ordination and the fatalism of the Hindoos. The former was inherited 
from his Presbyterian father, and the latter was born of reflection upon 
his own remarkable career. He has faith in his own sincerity and in 
the eternal endurance of the right. He believes the people will sustain 
him in the policy he has adopted, and that the politicians will have to 
follow. One of his first acts when he reached the White House was 
to discharge the “ newspaper clerk,” whose sole duty was to clip from 
the papers everything that related to the President, favorable or un- 
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favorable. The extracts were pasted in scrap-books and laid on the 
President’s table every day. At the end of his term Mr. Hayes took 
to Fremont several large boxes of these books. Mr. Cleveland is not 
insensible to the compliments or the criticism of the press, but cares 
less about either than most men. He reads the leading papers every 
day, and Colonel Lamont, with the skill of a trained editor, runs over 
those he does not see, and marks such articles as he thinks the Presi- 
dent should read. 

The position of private secretary to the President is one of the 
most important under the government, and the man who holds it has 
a power ‘second only to that of his chief. He is the keeper of his 
records, the custodian of his confidence, the guardian of his ear, the 
bridle of his tongue, and the censor of his correspondence. He stands 
between the President and the public, and the dependence of both upon 
him is absolute. It is he that is responsible for the execution of the 
President’s will, and when he speaks it is with the voice of an oracle. 
Mr. Cleveland is fortunate in having by his side a man in whom he 
has unlimited confidence and who is entirely worthy of it. Lamont 
is his alter ego. Faithful and judicious, prudent and cool, quick of per- 
ception and keen of penetration, he has saved the President from many 
blunders, and has never led him astray. 

Since the President’s marriage the daily routine of the White House 
has been little changed. The mistress of the mansion has no cares 
except those of a social nature. There is a housekeeper, whom the 
President brought from Albany, and a colored steward, who has charge 
of the cuisine. During the society season a French chef presides in 
the kitchen, but after the state dinners are over the President employs 
a colored “auntie,” whose cooking he prefers. Mrs. Cleveland spends 
her time reading, answering her letters,—and she receives a great many, 
from strangers as well as friends,—going shopping and driving, looking 
after her own wardrobe, for she has no maid, ‘and entertaining her 
numerous callers ; and when the President is alone she spends as much 
of her time as she can with him. She conscientiously answers all the 
letters she receives that are worthy of a reply, and her compositions are 
in excellent taste. To a lady who addressed her on the temperance 
question she wrote,— 


“The subject to which you refer and ask my advice is one in which 
your own conscience must dictate the wisest course for you to pursue. 
You have better opportunities for knowing how you can do the most 
good, and it seems to me that should be the standard by which we women 
should settle all great questions in life. It rarely occurs that a woman 
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needs for herself the restraining influence of a temperance pledge; but 
if by placing ourselves under the obligations of such an organization 
we can better help our fathers, brothers, husband, lovers, and friends, 
I think there should be no hesitation in the matter. I know something 
of the Good Templars, and that they do good work. It is quite certain 
you can do no harm by casting your lot on the side of temperance ; and 
you may do much good. I do not consider it a small matter by any 
means, and am glad you ask the question. It is encouraging to know 
of every sister who wants to add her strength to the cause which 
happily some day will rid our land of ruined men and broken families, 
“Very truly yours, 
“ FRANCES CLEVELAND.” 
“ EXECUTIVE ‘cn WasHIneTon, D.C. 


To a lady in Kentucky who announced the christening of her baby 
as “ Frankie Cleveland Winter,” the President’s wife wrote,— 


“Many thanks for the kind way in which you remembered me in 
your little girl’s name. May she be blessed through life as I have 
been. But will you do me the favor not to call her Frankie, but Frances 
or Frank? I am never called Frankie, and dislike the name very much. 
With congratulations and best wishes, I am 

“Sincerely yours, 
“ FRANCES CLEVELAND.” 


In the catalogue of Wells College, where she was educated, Mrs. 
Cleveland’s name appears as “ Frank,” but since her marriage she has 
written it “ Frances.” The Christian women of the country will be 
glad to know that she is a devout member of the Presbyterian church 
and without ostentation carries her principles into the conduct of her 
daily life. She refused to join the President in his journey to Boston 
because she had conscientious scruples against travelling on Sunday, 
and is a regular attendant upon the services of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Washington, with which she united soon after her mar- 
riage. Of her beauty and accomplishments much has been said. No 
woman was ever subjected to a severer test than she, and none could 
have endured it with more charming grace. A mere girl, just out of 
school, she was placed in contrast with the social leaders of the land, 
but thus far has received and deserved nothing but the admiration and 


affection of the people. 
William E. Ourtis. 
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MERE EGOTISH. 


5 iggemnen I had my start from an uncultured, unreading stratum 

of society, and grew up amid surroundings the least calculated 
to awaken the literary faculty, yet I early took pleasure in trying to 
express myself upon paper,—probably in my sixteenth or seventeenth 
year. Earlier than that, I think, the act of composition had anything 
but charms for me. I remember that while at school, at the age of 
about fourteen, I was required, like the other students, to write a “com- 
position” at stated times, but usually evaded the duty in one way or 
another. On one occasion I copied something from a comic almanac 
and unblushingly handed it in as my own. But the teacher detected 
the fraud, and required me to produce something original of not less 
than twelve lines in length before I again left the school-room. I 
racked my poor brains in vain: not an idea, no light in any direction. 
The short winter day was near its close, and school was soon to be 
dismissed, when one of my school-fellows, who sat in the seat behind 
me, a bright and favorite scholar, who has since turned out to be the 
Napoleon of the world of stocks and railroads, wrote twelve lines of 
doggerel on his slate and passed it slyly over to me. I coolly copied it, 
handed it to the teacher, and went forth with the rest of my mates wes 
school was dismissed. 

A few years later, when I attended the seminary at Ashland and at 
Cooperstown, though only standing at about the average in general 
scholarship, I often received the highest marks in composition. I had a 
“knack” of expression which came easily. My taste in reading took 
rather an unusual turn for a boy. I was attracted by everything of 
the essay kind. In the libraries and book-stores I was on the lookout 
for books of essays. And I wanted the essay to start, not in a casual 
and inconsequential way, but the first sentence must be a formal enun- 
ciation of a principle. I bought the whole of Dr. Johnson’s works at a 
second-hand book-store in New York, because, on looking into them, I 
found his essays appeared to be of solid essay-stuff from beginning to 
end. I passed by Montaigne’s Essays at the same time, because they 
had a personal and gossipy look. Almost my first literary attempts 
were moral reflections, somewhat in the Johnsonian style. I lived on 
the “ Rambler” and the “ Idler” all one year, and tried to produce some- 
thing of my own in similar form. As a youth I was a philosopher ; as 
a young man I was an Emersonian ; as a middle-aged man I am a literary 
naturalist ; but always have I been an essayist. 
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It was while I was at school, in my nineteenth year, that I saw my 
first author; and I distinctly remember with what emotion I gazed 
upon him, and followed him in the twilight, keeping on the other side 
of the street. He was of little account,—a man who had failed as a 
lawyer, and then had written a history of Poland, which I have never 
heard of since that time; but to me he was the embodiment of the 
august spirit of authorship, and I looked upon him with more rever- 
ence and enthusiasm than I had ever before looked upon any man. I 
do not think I could have approached and spoken to him on any con- 
sideration. I cannot at this date divine why I should have stood in such 
worshipful fear and awe of this obscure individual, but I suppose it 
was the instinctive tribute of a timid and imaginative youth to a power 
which he was just beginning vaguely to see,—the power of letters. 

It was at about this time that I first saw my own thoughts in print, 
—a communication of some kind to a little country paper published in 
an adjoining town. In my twenty-second or twenty-third year I began 
to send rude and crude essays to the magazines and to certain New York 
weekly papers, but they came back again pretty promptly. I wrote 
on such subjects as “ Revolutions,” “ A Man and his Times,” “ Genius,” 
“ Individuality,” ete. At this period of my life I was much indebted 
to Whipple, whose style as it appears in his earlier essays and in the 
thin volume of lectures published by Ticknor, Reed & Fields about 
1853 is, in my judgment, much better than in his later writings. It 
was never a good style, not at all magnetic or penetrating, but it was 
clear and direct, and to my mind, at that period, stimulating. Hig- 
ginson had just begun to publish his polished essays in the Aélantic ; 
and I found much help in them also. They were a little cold, but 
they had the quality which belongs to the work of a man who looks 
upon literature as a fine art. My mind had already begun to turn to 
out-door themes, and Higginson gave me a good send-off in this direc- 
tion. But the master-enchanter of this period of my life and of many 
following years was Emerson. While at school, in my nineteenth year, 
in my search for essays I had carried to my room one volume of his, 
but I could do nothing with it. What, indeed, could a Johnsonian 
youth make of Emerson? A year or so later I again opened one of 
his books in a Chicago book-store, and was so taken with the first taste 
of it that I then and there purchased the three volumes,—the Essays 
and the Miscellanies. All that summer I fed upon them and steeped 
myself in them : so that when, a year or two afterwards, I wrote an essay 
on “Expression” and sent it to the Atlantic, it was so Emersonian 
that the editor thought some one was trying to palm off on him an 
early essay of Emerson’s which he had not seen. Satisfying himself 
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that Emerson had published no such paper, he printed it in the No- 
vember number of 1860. It had not much merit. I remember this 
sentence, which may contain some truth aptly put: “Dr. Johnson’s 
periods act like a lever of the third kind: the power applied always 
exceeds the weight raised.” 

It was mainly to break the spell of Emerson’s influence and get 
upon ground of my own that I took to writing upon out-door themes. 
I wrote half a dozen or more sketches upon all sorts of open-air subjects, 
which were published in the New York Leader. The woods, the soil, 
the waters, helped to draw out the pungent Emersonian flavor and 

restore me to my proper atmosphere. But to this day I am aware that 
a suggestion of Emerson’s manner often crops out in my writings. His 
mind was the firmer, harder substance, and was bound to leave its mark 
upon my own. But, in any case, my debt to him is great. He helped 
me to better literary expression, he quickened my perception of the 
beautiful, he stimulated and fertilized my religious nature. Unless one 
is naturally more or less both of a religious and of a poetic turn, the 
writings of such men as Emerson and Carlyle are mainly lost upon 
him. Two-thirds of the force of these writers, at least, is directed 
into these channels. It is the quality of their genius, rather than the 
scope and push of their minds, that endears them to us. They quicken 
the conscience and stimulate the character as well as correct the taste. 
They are not the spokesmen of science or the reason, but of the soul. 

About this period I fell in with Thoreau’s “ Walden ;” but I am not 
conscious of any great debt to Thoreau: I had begun to write upon out- 
door themes before his books fell into my hands, but he undoubtedly 
helped confirm me in my own direction. He was the intellectual child 
of Emerson, but added a certain crispness and pungency, as of wild 
roots and herbs, to the urbane philosophy of his great neighbor. But . 
Thoreau had one quality which I wish I might have imbibed more of 
from his books: he was not afraid of men. Here, as in so many other 
respects, he had greatly the advantage of me. He seems to have been 
as insensible to people as he was open and hospitable to Nature. It 
probably gave him as much pleasure to snub a man as it did to open 
his door to a woodchuck. 

Let me confess that I am too conscious of persons,—feel them too 
much, defer to them too much, and try too hard to adapt myself to them. 
Emerson says, “ A great man is coming to dine with me: I do not wish 
to please him, I wish that he should wish to please me.” I should be 
sure to overdo the matter in trying to please the great man: more 
than that, his presence would probably take away my appetite for my 
dinner. 
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In speaking of the men who have influenced me, or to whom I owe 
the greatest debt, let me finish the list here. I was not born out of 
time, but in good time. The men I seemed to need most were nearly 
all my contemporaries ; the ideas and influences which address them- 
selves to me the most directly and forcibly have been abundantly 
current in my time. Hence I owe, or seem to owe, more to contempo- 
rary authors than to the men of the past. I have lived in the present 
time, in the present hour, and have invested myself in the objects nearest 
at hand. Besides the writers I have mentioned, I am conscious of owing 
a debt to Whitman, Ruskin, Arnold, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Ten- 
nyson. To Whitman I owe a certain liberalizing influence, as well as 
a lesson in patriotism which I could have got in the same measure 
from no other source. Whitman opens the doors, and opens them wide. 
He pours a flood of human sympathy which sets the whole world 
afloat. He is a great humanizing power. There is no other personality 
in literature that gives me such a sense of breadth and magnitude in the 
purely human and personal qualities. His poems are dominated by a 
sense of a living, breathing man as no other poems are. This would 
not recommend them to some readers; but it recommends them to such 
as myself, who value in books perennial human qualities above all 
things. To put a great personality in poetry is to establish a living 
fountain of power, where the jaded and exhausted race can refresh and 
renew itself. . 

To a man in many ways the opposite of Whitman, who stands for 
an entirely different, almost antagonistic, order of ideas,—to wit, Matthew 
Arnold,—I am indebted for a lesson in clear thinking and clean expression 
such as I have got from no other. Arnold’s style is probably the most 
lucid, the least embarrassed by anything false or foreign, of that of any 
writer living. His page is as clear as science and as vital and flexible 
as poetry. Indeed, he affords a notable instance of the cool, impartial 
scientific spirit wedded to, or working through, the finest poetic delicacy 
and sensibility. | 

I have not been deeply touched or moved by any English poet of 
this century save Wordsworth. Nearly all other poetry of nature is 
tame and insincere compared with his. But my poetic sympathies are 
probably pretty narrow. I cannot, for instance, read Robert Browning, 
except here and there a short poem. The sheer mechanical effort of 
reading him, of leaping and dodging and turning sharp corners to over- 
take his meaning, is too much for me. It makes my mental bones ache. 
It is not that he is so subtile and profound, for he is less in both these 
respects than Shakespeare, but that he is so abrupt and elliptical and 
plays such fantastic tricks with syntax. His verse is like a springless 
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wagon ona rough road. He is full of bounce and vigor, but it is of 
the kind that bruises the flesh and makes one bite his tongue. Swin- 
burne has lilt and flow enough, certainly, and yet I cannot read him. 
He sickens me from the opposite cause : I am adrift in a sea of melodious 
words, with never an idea to cling to. There is to me something grue- 
some and uncanny about Swinburne’s poetry, like the clammy and 
rapidly-growing fungi in nature. It is not health, but disease ; it is not 
inspiration, but a mortal flux. The Saturday Review, in noticing my 
last volume, “Signs and Seasons,” intimates that I might have found 
better specimens of sea-poetry to adorn the chapter called “A Salt 
Breeze” in Mr. Swinburne than those I have given, and quotes the 
following stanzas from him as proof: 


Hardly we saw the high moon hanging, 
Heard hardly through the windy night 

Far waters ringing, low reefs clanging, 
Under wan skies and waste white light. 


With chafe and change of surges chiming, 
The clashing channels rocked and rang 

Large music, wave to wild wave timing, 
And all the choral waters sang. 


Words, words, words! and all struck with the leprosy of alliteration. 
Such poetry would turn my blood to water. “ Wan skies and waste 
white light,”—are there ever any other skies or any other light in 
Swinburne? 

But this last is an ill wind which I fear can blow no good to any 
one. I have lived long enough to know that my own private likes and 
dislikes do not always turn out to be the decrees of the Eternal. Some 
writers confirm one and brace him where he stands ; others give him a 
lift forward. I am not aware that more than two American writers 
have been of the latter service to me,—Emerson and Whitman. Such 
a spirit as Bryant is confirmatory. I may say the same of Whittier and 
Longfellow. I owe to these men solace and encouragement, but no new 
territory. . 

Still, the influences that shape one’s life are often so subtile and re- 
mote, and of such small beginning, that it will not do to be too positive 
about these matters. At any rate, self-analysis is a sort of back-handed 
work, and one is lucky if he comes at all near the truth, 

As such a paper must of necessity be egotistical, let me not flinch 
in any part of my task on that account. 

What little merit my style has is the result of much study and 
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discipline. I have taught myself always to get down to the quick of 
my mind at once, and not fumble about amid the husks at the surface. 
Unless one can give the sense of vitality in his pages, no mere verbal 
brightness or scholarly attainments will save him. In the best writing 
every sentence is filled with the writer’s living, breathing quality, just as 
in the perfected honey-comb every cell is filled with honey. But how 
much empty comb there is even in the best books! I wish to give 
an account of a bird, or a flower, or of any open-air scene or incident. 
My whole effort is to see the thing just as it was. I ask myself, 
“ Exactly how did this thing strike my mind? What was promi- 
nent? What was subordinated?” I have been accused of romancing 
at times. But it is not true. I set down the thing exactly as it fell 
out. People say, “I do not see what you do when I.take a walk.” 
But for the most part they do, but the fact as it lies there in nature is 
crude and raw: it needs to be brought out, to be passed through the 
heart and mind and presented in appropriate words. This humanizes 
it and gives it an added charm and significance. This, I take it, is what 
is meant by idealizing and interpreting Nature. We do not add to or 
falsely color the facts: we disentangle them, and invest them with the 
magic of written words. 

To give anything like vitality to one’s style, one must divest one’s 
self of any false or accidental or factitious mood or feeling, and get 
down to his real self, and speak as directly and sincerely as he does 
about his daily business or affairs, and with as little affectation. One 
may write from the outside of his mind, as it were, write and write, 
glibly and learnedly, and make no impression ; but when one speaks from 
real insight and conviction of his own, men are always glad to hear 
him, whether they agree with him or not. So much writing or speaking 
is like mere machine-work, as if you turned a crank and the piece or 
discourse came out. It is not the man’s real mind, his real experience. 
This he does not know how to get at: it has no connection with his 
speaking or writing faculty. How rare are real poems,—poems that 
spring from real feeling, a real throb of emotion, and not from a mere 
surface-itching of the mind for literary expression! The great mass of 
the poetry of any age is purely artificial, and has no root in real things. 
It is a kind of masquerading. The stock poetic forms are masks behind 
which the poetlings hide their real poverty of thought and feeling. In 
prose one has no such factitious aids: here he must stand upon his 
own merits: he has not the cloak of Milton, or Tennyson, or Spenser, 
to hide in. 

It is, of course, the young writer who oftenest fails to speak his 
real mind or to speak from any proper basis of insight and conviction. 
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He is carried away by a fancy, a love of novelty, or an affectation of 
originality. The strange things, the novel things, are seldom true. 
Look for truth under your feet. To be original, Carlyle said, is to 
be sincere. When one is young, how many discoveries he makes,— 
real mares’-eggs, which by and by turn out to be nothing but field- 
pumpkins ! 

Men who, like myself, are deficient in self-assertion, or whose per- 
sonalities are flexible and yielding, make a poor show in politics or 
business, but in certain other fields these defects have their advantages. 
In action, Renan says, one is weak by his best qualities,—such, I sup- 
pose, as tenderness, sympathy, religiousness, etc..—and strong by his 
poorer, or at least his less attractive, qualities. But in letters the 
reverse is probably true. How many of us owe our success in this 
field to qualities which in a measure disqualified us for an active career! 
A late writer upon Carlyle seeks to demonstrate that the ‘‘ open secret 
of his life” was his desire to take a hand in the actual affairs of English 
politics; but it is quite certain that the traits and gifts which made him 
such a power in literature—namely, his tremendous imagination and his 
burdened prophetic conscience—would have stood in his way in dealing 
with the coarse affairs of this world. 

In my own case, what hinders me with the world helps me with 
impersonal Nature. I do not stand in my own light. My will, my per- 
sonality, offer little resistance: they let the shy delicate influences pass. 
I can surrender myself to Nature without effort, but am more or less 
restrained and self-conscious in the presence of my fellows. Bird and 
beast talce to me, and I to them. I can look in the eye of an ugly dog 
and cow or win him, but with an ugly man I have less success, 

I have unmistakably the feminine idiosyncrasy. Perhaps this is 
the reason that my best and most enthusiastic readers appear to be 
women. In the genesis of all my books feeling goes a long way before 
intellection. What I feel I can express, and only what I feel. If I 
had run after the birds only to write about them, I never should have 
written anything that any one would have cared to read. My talent is 
a very limited one, and has a pretty short tether. I must write from 
sympathy and love, or not at all: I have in no sort of measure the gift 
of the ready writer who can turn his pen to all sorts of themes, or the 
dramatic, creative gift of the great poets, which enables them to get 
out of themselves and present vividly and powerfully things entirely 
beyond the circle of their own lives and experiences. I go to the woods 
to enjoy myself, and not to report them ; and if I succeed, the expedition 
may by and by bear fruit at my pen. When a writer of my limited 
range begins -to “make believe” or to go outside of his experience, he 
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betrays himself at once. My success, such as it is, has been in putting 
my own personal feelings and attractions into subjects of universal 
interest. I have loved Nature no more than thousands upon thousands 
of others have, but my aim has been not to tell that love to my reader, 
but to tell it to the trees and the birds and to let them_tell him. I 
think we all like this indirect way the best. It will not do in litera- 
ture to compliment Nature and make love to her by open profession 
and declaration: you must show your love by your deeds or your 
spirit and by the sincerity of your service to her. 

For my part, I can never interview Nature in the reporter fashion : I 
must camp and tramp with her to get any good, and what I get I absorb 
through my emotions rather than consciously gather through my intel- 
lect. Hence the act of composition with me is a kind of self-explora- 
tion to see what hidden stores my mind holds. If I write upon a 
favorite author, for instance, I do not give my reader something which 
lay clearly defined in my mind when I began to write: I give him 
what I find, after closest scrutiny, in the subconscious regions,—a result 
as unknown to me as to him when I began to write. The same with 
out-door subjects. I come gradually to have a feeling that I want to 
write upon a given theme,—rain, for instance, or snow,—but what I may 
have to say upon it is as vague as the background of one of Millet’s 
pictures: my hope is entirely in the feeling or attraction which draws 
my mind that way ; the subject is congenial, it sticks to me: whenever 
it recurs to me, it awakens as it were a warm personal response. 

Perhaps this is the experience of all other writers: their subjects 
find them or bring the key to their hidden stores. Great poets, like 
Milton, however, cast about them and deliberately choose a theme : they 
are not hampered by their sympathies, nor are they prisoners of their 
own personalities, like writers who depend upon this pack of uncon- 
scious impressions at their back. An experience must lie in my mind 
a certain time before I can put it upon paper,—say from three to six 
months. If there is anything in it, it will ripen and mellow in that 
time. I rarely take any notes, and I have a very poor memory, but 
rely upon the affinity of my mind for a certain order of truths or 
observations. What is mine will stick to me, and what is not will 
drop off. When I rettirned from England after a three months’ visit 
in the summer of 1882, I was conscious of having brought back with 
me a few observations that I might expand into two or three short 
essays. But when I began to open my pack the contents grew so upon 
my hands that it reached many times the measure I at first proposed. 
Indeed, when I look back over my seven volumes I wonder where they 
have all come from. I am like a boy who at the close of the day looks 
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over his string of fish curiously, not one of which did he know of in 
the morning, and every one of which came to his hand from depths 
beyond his ken by luck and skill in fishing. I have often caught my 
fish when I least expected to, and as often my most determined efforts 
have been entirely unavailing. 

- It is a wise injunction, “ Know thyself,” but how hard to fulfil! 
This unconscious region in one, this unconscious setting of the currents 
of his life in certain directions,—how hard to know that! The influences 
of his family, his race, his times, his environment, are all deeper than 
the plummet of his self-knowledge can reach. Yet how we admire 
the ready man, the man who always has complete control of his 
resources, who can speak the right word instantly! My own wit is 
always belated. After the crisis is past, the right word or the right 
sentence is pretty sure to appear and mock me by its tardiness. 

There is, no doubt, a great difference in men with reference to this 
knowledge and command of their own resources. Some writers seem 
to me to be like those military states wherein every man is numbered, 
drilled, and equipped, and ready for instant service: the whole male 
population is a standing army. But men of my type have no standing 
army. They are absorbed in mere living, and, when the occasion re- 
quires, they have to recruit their ideas slowly from the vague, uncertain 
masses in the background. Hence they never cut a brilliant figure 


upon paper, though they may be capable of doing real heart-felt work. 
John Burroughs. 
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“TT CANNOT lure them !—I, who cannot fly !” 
With listless petals on the summer air, 
The drooping flower breathed a quivering sigh 
For dainty butterflies that would not care. 


Upon her breast a touch of velvet wings :— 
Even as on the air her sigh arose, 
Had come to her the restless, fluttering things, 


Lured by the loveliness of her repose. 
Alice Wellington Rollins, 
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AFTER THE GERMAN OF PAUL HEYSE. 


it was Tuesday in Easter week. Those who had been enjoying their 

holiday among the blossoms of spring were returning to their 
homes and to the work-day troubles which were to begin on the mor- 
row. The roads were full of pedestrians; the railways, in spite of the 
extra trains that had been added, were crowded : such delightful and 
settled Easter weather had not been known for many years. 

The evening express, in the Anspach station, bound for Wiirzburg, 
although twice as long as usual, seemed overcrowded ; a tardy second- 
class passenger knocked in vain at the door of each carriage, hearing 
from within a peremptory “No room here!” At last the guard walk- 
ing at his side grew impatient, opened a first-class carriage, and, pushing 
his charge into the dim interior, closed the door upon him with a bang, 
as the train began to move. 

A lady, the only occupant of the carriage, lay curled up in an oppo- 
site corner asleep. Disturbed by the intruder, she sat upright, and cast 
at him a glance of haughty displeasure. There was nothing to attract 
her in the fair-haired young man in very modest attire, with a portfolio 
under his arm, and a shabby old-fashioned embroidered travelling-bag 
in his hand. She acknowledged his courteous bow and stammered ex- 
cuses by a supercilious scarcely-perceptible inclination, and settled her- 
self to resume her interrupted nap as unconcernedly as if her new com-' 
panion were only a piece of luggage thrust into the carriage. 

The young man, who felt himself an intruder, took care not to remind 
her of his presence by any restlessness: indeed, for the first five min- 
utes, although he had been running fast, he fairly tried to hold his 
breath, and never stirred from his first uncomfortable position in a cor- 
ner. He took off his hat and with his handkerchief furtively wiped the 
moisture from his brow, discreetly looking out of the window the while, 
as if deprecating his intrusion into this higher sphere. As, however, 
the sleeper did not stir, and the landscape outside had but little charm, 
he ventured at last to look around, and, after sufficiently admiring the 
broad cushion of red plush, and the mirror opposite, he began a cau- 
tious survey of his companion, allowing his glance to travel slowly from 
the tip of the little boot, peeping from beneath her skirt, up to her 
shoulder, and, last, to what was to be seen of her face. 

That she was a lady of rank was beyond all doubt, and a foreigner, 
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too, from Russia, Poland, or Spain. Everything about her had an 
aristocratic air,—her dress, the elegant crimson travelling-bag placed so 
carelessly beneath her feet, and the delicately-gloved hand upon which 
her cheek was leaning. Moreover, there was perceptible in the carriage 
a peculiar fragrance, a mingling of Russia leather and cigarettes, and in 
fact upon the floor there were several little white stumps, with scattered 
ashes, and grains of Russia tobacco. A book also had fallen there. He 
could not find it in his heart to let it lie, and as he carefully picked it 
up and laid it on the seat he saw that it was a French novel. All this 
filled him with that mysterious and yet not unpleasant sensation of awe 
which young men of the middle class feel when in the presence of a lady 
of rank. Woman’s natural ascendency is heightened by the charm 
which the unfamiliar ease of manner and the surmised intensity of the 
joys and sorrows of a higher sphere must have for those of a lower one. 
Indeed, the chasm existing between social spheres dods but deepen this 
charm : it excites in the man a vague audacious desire to vindicate his 
manhood by boldly leaping across what seems to be an impassable gulf. 
No such desire, however, possessed our young traveller: when he felt 
quite certain that the lady’s slumber was not feigned, he softly drew 
from his breast-pocket a small book, bound in gray linen, and stealthily 
began to sketch, in bold, rapid strokes, the sleeper’s delicate and haughty 
profile. 

This was no easy task, smooth as was the motion of the train. He 
was obliged to steady himself as he sat, and stroke followed stroke with 
rapid decision. The head was worth the trouble, and as he saw it lean- 
ing on the hand, and framed by the soft folds of the hood, he thought 
he had never seen in any living creature so classic an outline. Appar- 
ently she had passed her first youth ; even while she slept the delicate 
lips trembled now and then with an expression of vexation or weari- 
ness. The brow was exquisitely beautiful beneath the soft, waving, and 
abundant hair. 

For about ten minutes he worked on eagerly, and the sketch was 
nearly finished, when the sleeper suddenly sat upright, and in excellent 
German calmly asked, “ Are you not aware, sir, how discourteous it is 
to sketch a sleeper by stealth ?” 

The poor fellow, caught thus in the act, dropped his sketch-book in 
dismay, and, blushing violently, stammered, “ Excuse me, madame : 
I did not think—I supposed—it is only a very slight sketch—only as 
a remembrance.” 

“What right have you to remember me, and to assist your memory 
thus?” the lady rejoined, scanning him coolly, and rather disdainfully, 
with her keen blue eyes. Meanwhile, as she sat upright her hood fell 
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back: he saw how fine was the contour of her head, and, despite his 
embarrassment, continued to look at her with an artist’s gaze. 

“T must. confess that I have played the highwayman,” he replied ; 
“but perhaps you will temper justice with mercy if I proffer you my 
booty, not for your acceptance, but only to show you how little there is 
of it.” 

He handed her his open sketch-book : she cast a hasty glance at it 
and nodded approvingly, declining by a slight gesture to take the book. 

“Tt is like, but idealized,” she said. ‘“ You are a portrait-painter, 
sir?” 

“No, madame, or I should have made a better sketch. I paint 
principally architectural pictures ; and just because my eye is quick to 
observe pure lines and exquisite proportions,—so rarely seen in the 
human countenance——” He became confused, gazed at the tips of 
his boots, tried to smile, and blushed deeper than ever. 

Without noticing his confusion, the stranger said, “ Probably there 
are some of your drawings in your portfolio: may I see them ?” 

“With pleasure.” He took from the portfolio sketch after sketch 
for her inspection. They were water-color drawings, representing an- 
tique buildings, Gothic towers, and high peaked gables, executed with 
artistic skill and ability. The stranger looked at one after the other, 
without addressing any further question to the young painter. Now 
and then she looked at one longer than the others, returning it with 
some hesitation. 

“These are not yet quite finished,” he said, apologetically, “ but 
they belong to the same series. I have employed my Easter holidays 
in negotiating with a Nuremberg publisher with regard to them. I 
want to publish all these sketches in chromo-lithography. Others have 
been before me, it is true, in this branch of art, but Rothenburg is. not 
so well known as it should be.” 

“ Rothenburg ?” 

“Yes. These are all views of Rothenburg. I thought you recog- 
nized them, madame, since you did not ask about them.” 

“Rothenburg? Where is it?” 

“Why, on the Tauber, not many miles from here. But do you 
really not know it? Have you never even heard its name?” 

“You must excuse my ignorance of geography,” she replied, with 
a smile: “I am not a German; but I have known many Germans, 
and I confess I have never heard of Rothenburg on the—what is it ?— 
on the Tiger ?” 

He laughed, and at once regained his self-possession, as if conscious 
of his superiority in important matters, 
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“Excuse me,” he said, “for treating you as all Rothenburgers 
treat strangers, although I was not cradled on the banks of the Tauber. 
We are so infatuated with our town that we really cannot imagine how 
any human being lives who knows nothing of Rothenburg. When I 
went there for the first time, nine years ago, I myself knew little more 
of the old imperial stronghold than that it stood, like Jerusalem, upon 
a plateau, above the bed of the river, surrounded by walls and towers 
built more than five centuries ago, and that it had the honor of num- 
bering my ancestors among its citizens. Allow me to introduce myself: 
my name is Hans Doppler.” 

He bowed with a smile, looking at her as if anticipating delighted 
surprise on her part such as she would have felt if his name had been 
Hans Columbus, or Hans Gutenberg. But her face did not change. 

“ Doppler,” he went on, a little crestfallen, “is the modern spelling 
of the name Toppler, and was adopted in the last century by the branch 
of the family to which I belong. It is an historic fact that the founder 
of our family was no less a personage than the great Rothenburg bur- 
gomaster, Heinrich Toppler, of whom of course you have heard.” 

She shook her head, evidently amused by his naive assurance. 

“T regret that I am as deficient in historical as in geographical 
information. But what did your ancestor do to make it disgraceful for 
me not to know him ?” 

“ Good heavens!” he said, laughing now at his own presumption, 
“do not be afraid, madame, that my family pride will inflict upon you 
a long extract from the chronicles of Rothenburg. I have no cause for 
pride; I hold no official position in the home of my fathers, wherefore 
I need not fear the fate of my ancestor, or that, after adding to the 
warlike fame of my good town, I may be thrown into prison and 
delivered over by my fellow-citizens to death, either by poison or by 
starvation. Terrible, was it not, madame? Solely on account of a 
pure calumny. There was not a word of truth in the slander that he 
had lost the town to a royal prince on the throw of adie. True, Dop- 
peln in old times signified dice, and in our coat of arms——” 

He broke off suddenly, for he thought he perceived the lady’s deli- 
cate nostrils quiver as if she were suppressing a yawn. Slightly discon- 
certed, he turned to his sketches and began to rearrange them in his 
portfolio. 

“ And how did you succeed to the inheritance of the man who was 
so unjustly sacrificed? Did they wish to atone to you for their sins 
against your ancestor?” 

“You greatly mistake, madame,” he replied, “if you suppose that 
the Rothenburgers thought it any honor to have a Doppler among 
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them again, or that they were willing to pay for that honor. When I 
strolled through the Roder-gate, nine years ago, simply curious to see 
the old town, not a soul in the town knew me, and even when I men- 
tioned my name it produced no effect. But the past, as the poet says, 
decides the future. The failure of the magistrates of Rothenburg to 
give me a public reception, and to hand over to me the houses once pos- 
sessed by the great burgomaster, and to regard my life as one precious 
to the town, was made up to me by fate or by a kind Providence, 
whichever you please. I came to Rothenburg merely to make a couple 
of sketches and to look at an old time-worn stronghold ; and I found 
there the happiness of my life, and a dear home of my own, to which 
I am now returning.” 

“ Will you tell me how it happened ?” 

“ Assuredly, if it interests you. My parents had sent me to Munich, 
to the Art-School. They were not rich, but their means were sufficient 
to maintain me respectably and to enable me to pass through all the 
classes. I wished to be a landscape-painter, and, after I had gone 
through the schools, to spend a couple of years in Italy. When I was 
just twenty-one, before leaving Germany, [ was fain to pay a visit to 
my dear old mother in Nuremberg: my father had died a short time 
before. ‘Hans,’ said he, ‘before you go to Rome you ought to under- 
take another pilgrimage,—to the spot where our family tree flourished 
before it was torn up and transplanted here.’ She was a genuine pa- 
trician,—my good mother,—and used very grand genealogical expres- 
sions. Well, I made no delay; I took my staff in hand, and set out, 
travelling slowly westward, sketching diligently by the way, for our 
German landscape was dearer to my heart than any unfamiliar southern 
scenes. Having looked through my portfolio, you can perhaps un- 
derstand how immensely I was impressed by our German Jerusalem, 
and that I had neither eyes nor hands to note down all that I wished. 
But there was something in Rothenburg that interested me more than 
all its antiquities. In fact,—I will not bore.you with the details of a 
love-story,—at one of the weekly balls, given by what was called the 
‘Harmony Society,’ I was presented to the young daughter of a wealthy 
citizen and former town-councillor. She was at least three years younger 
than I, and—I must say it—the prettiest girl in the whole town. After 
our second waltz I was but too well aware of the state of my own heart, 
but unfortunately I knew nothing of hers, nor of the sentiments of her 
Herr Papa. And so there might have ensued a woful story, and the 
descendant of the great Toppler, like his ancestor, might have lain 
languishing in chains in the old imperial town, had not the fate of 
which I spoke interfered with a lucky throw of the dice. After three 
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days I was sure that the girl cared for me, and after three weeks I knew 
that the father would shut his eyes to my youth and inexperience, since 
he had—heaven only knows why—taken a great fancy to me. His 
Rothenburg heart warmed towards me because of my name, Doppler, 
and because I could sketch in color all the interesting old corners of the 
ancient town, its gray ruined towers, its walls, and its curious fountains. 
After a short year of probation, he gave me the hand of his only child, 
upon condition that while he lived I should not take her from beneath 
his roof, and that I should exercise my art chiefly to the glory of his be- 
loved town. ‘You can understand, madame, how cheerfully I agreed. 
My father-in-law was not only a well-to-do man, with a house and 
vineyard, a garden and some meadow-land, but he was the best of men, 
and never angry except when other ancient towns were extolled extrav- 
agantly, and Nuremberg, or Augsburg, perhaps, admired more than the 
‘Pearl of the Tauber Valley.’ He lived with us after our marriage 
for four years, and whenever I sold one of my pictures at some exhibi- 
tion in another town he would fetch from the cellar a flask of a par- 
ticular Tauber vintage, in which to drink my health. When he died I 
was too much at home in our odd old house to wish to leave it, and I 
had, besides, orders and work in plenty. If the old man could only 
have lived to see these sketches of mine printed in color, I believe he 


would have gone almost crazy with delight.” 

After this long story he paused, and, lost in the emotions which it 
had awakened, sat looking out of the window at the fleeting landscape, 
now rapidly darkening. At last it occurred to him that the stranger 
had not uttered a syllable of reply, although he felt her eyes steadily 
gazing at him from the dim corner where she sat. 

“Tam afraid I have bored you with this village tale,” he said, 


“but you are to blame} and if you only knew 


“You are quite mistaken,” she interrupted him. “If I am silent, 
it is because I am puzzling over a problem.” 

“A problem? One suggested by me?” 

“Yes, by you, Herr Doppler. I am asking myself how the artist 
whom I know from that portfolio, and the home-keeping father of a 
family, can You have children, I suppose?” 

“Four, madame,—two boys, and two little girls.” 

“Well, then, how to reconcile such an artist with the young husband 
and father who, buried in his Rothenburg felicity, cannot leave it 
except for an excursion—to Nuremberg at the farthest. For your 
sketches show an uncommon degree of talent, I assure you. I have 
seen Hildebrandt’s and Werner’s drawings, and I am familiar with the 
work of the Water-Color Club at Rome, and I can state positively that 
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your drawings would create a sensation there; they show such free- 
dom of execution, such feeling for landscape. And to think that this 
rare talent is to be employed for the next thirty or forty years upon 
nothing but an endless variety of the towers, archways, and gables of 
a medizeval stronghold, that bears much the same relation to the world 
of to-day as does excavated Pompeii But pardon me for criticising 
your scheme of life in this perfectly unjustifiable manner. You wished 
to know what I was thinking of: it was this problem: Can the soul 
of a genuine artist be content with so prosaic an existence? Possibly. 
But I, accustomed as I am to absolute freedom, to boundless liberty of 
action, cannot conceive how you, barely thirty years old-——” 

“You are right,” he interrupted, and a shade suddenly appeared 
upon his frank, fresh face. “ You give expression to what I used to 
say frequently to myself, but always thrust away from my mind. Do 
you really think that I give promise of something greater and higher? 
Good heavens! is there stuff in me for a great artist? You know 
Schiller’s poem, ‘ Pegasus in Harness.’ <A horse, of noble birth though 
he be, that allows himself to be yoked to the plough, and endures the 
yoke, proves by such endurance that he has no wings. Still, he might 
be fit for something better than a mere plough-horse. But if you knew 


—if you could see my Christel, and the little ones” 

“T do not for one instant doubt that you have a dear, good wife and 
charming children, Herr Doppler, and far be it from me to suspect that 
your domestic bliss is not perfect. But that, young as you are, you 
should consider it as your settled state of existence, not to be interrupted, 
even for a while, in pursuit of higher aims,—you, who were actually 
on your way to the land of Art, and had seen and heard enough to know 


9 


what joys awaited you there,—that you still could 

“Oh, madame,” he exclaimed, rising from his seat, as if the rail- 
way-carriage had suddenly become too close and stifling for him, “you 
are uttering my very thoughts! How often in the night when I wake 
—especially in clear spring nights—and hear my dear wife’s quiet 
breathing beside me, with the children sleeping in the next room, and 
the moonlight flickering dim and ghost-like on the walls, and the clock 
which the old man used to wind up so regularly, and which dates from 
the Thirty Years’ War, ticking so sleepily, I cannot stay quiet in my 
bed: I spring from it and gaze through the small round panes of the 
little window, down into the valley. And when I see the Tauber there, 
running swiftly along its winding bed, as if it could hardly wait for the 
time when it shall emerge from its narrow bounds and rush into the 
Main, and with it into the Rhine, and at last into the open sea,—ah, I 
cannot tell you how I feel, as I creep back at last to my bed, weary and 
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heart-sick. I have never told a human being of this! It seemed to” 
me such rank ingratitude for the kindly lot that has fallen to me. But 
the next day I cannot, for the life of me, touch a brush, and if I see 
the word Rome, or Naples, in a newspaper, the blood rushes to my head, 
and I feel like a deserter who has been caught and is being carried back 
to prison handcuffed.” 

He ran his hand through his curly hair, and sank down again in his 
seat. She had observed him keenly: for the first time his face seemed 
to her interesting. Its expression had lost its immaturity ; the clear 
eyes flashed, and the slender figure, in spite of the oddly-cut coat, took 
on an air of strength that was almost heroic, and that well beseemed 
the descendant of the great burgomaster. 

“T understand your emotion,” said the stranger, as she took a cig- 
arette from a little silver case and calmly lighted it with a wax vesta ; 
“but all the more impossible is it for me to understand your mode of 
life. To be sure, I have been used from my youth to do only what was 
in harmony with the requirements of my nature. I recognize no fetters. 
If they are weak, I sunder them; if they are too strong, let them 
strangle me. I cannot live in chains—Do you smoke? Do not hesi- 
tate todo so. You see my example.” 

He thanked her, but shook his head, and continued his gaze at her, 
eagerly listening. .* 

“ As I said before,” the lady continued, letting the smoke curl slowly 
from her beautiful lips, “I have no right to criticise your plan of ex- 
istence, But you must permit me to wonder how a man can bewail his 
fate when to alter it would be so very easy. Perhaps you are afraid 
that, while absent from home in the interest of your art, your Christel 
might prove faithless.” . 

“ Christel ?—Faithless to me?” THe could not help laughing, in 
spite of his melancholy. 

“ Beg pardon,” she said, calmly. “TI forgot that she is a German, 
and a Rothenburger besides. It makes it all the harder for me to 
understand why you should condemn yourself to spend your life in 
portraying the St. James’s Church, and the Klinker-gate,—or whatever 
it is called “i 

“ Klingen-gate, madame.” * 

“‘T mean these commonplace walls and Gothic rubbish, as if the 
Coliseum, the Forum, and the Baths of Caracalla did not exist. And 
such luxuriance of vegetation among the sacred old ruins! such pines 
and cypresses, with the sea and the mountains on the horizon! Believe 
me, I myself, although I am not yet an old woman, should have been 
dead and buried long ago, had I not made my escape from an environ- 
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*ment that was paralyzing fo the mind,—my escape to a land of beauty 
and freedom.” 

“ Madame is not married ?” 

She threw the glimmering stump of her cigarette out of the window, 
bit her full lip, and then said, in a tone of indescribable indifference,— 

‘My husband, the general, is governor of a tolerably large fortress 
in the interior of Russia, and could not, of course, accompany me. 
Besides, at his age, he would sadly miss his home comforts. So we 
agreed to have a meeting every two years somewhere on the Russian 
border, and since then each has led a much more contented life. 

“T am well aware,” she continued, as he looked at her in some 
surprise, “that this view of matrimonial content is in direct opposition 
to sentimental German prejudices. But, believe me, in some respects 
we barbarians are in advance of your boasted civilization, and what we 
deny ourselves in the matter of political freedom we make up for in a 
greater measure of social liberty. If you were a Russian you would 
have emancipated yourself long ago, and have followed the example of 
your Tauber, only in an opposite direction. And what would you 
have lost by it? When, after a year or so, you returned, a finished 
artist, would you not find your house in the same place, your wife as 
domestic and as virtuous as ever, your children, grown, perhaps, but 
just as good, and with faces as well washed, as when you left them?” 

“You are right! You are only too right !” he stammered, running 
his hands through his hair. “Oh, if I had only considered this long 
ago ? 

“Long ago! why, you are scarcely over thirty now! But I see 
plainly you are hopelessly given over to the flesh-pots of Rothenburg. 
All right; stay where you are, and make an honest living. The plan 
which it was on the tip of my tongue to propose would strike you as 
scarcely more sensible than if I were to ask you to go into a desert in 
search of tigers and crocodiles, instead of subjects for landscapes.” 

She shot this arrow at him with so much quiet grace that he felt 
wounded and attracted at the same time. 

‘“‘No, madame,” he exclaimed, “ you must tell me what plan you 
were thinking of. Short as the time has been during which I have 
had the happiness of knowing you, I can assure you that your looks, 
your every word, have made a deep, an ineffaceable impression. It 
actually seems as if I were being transformed, and this hour with 
you-—” 

He paused and blushed. She saw it, although apparently not 
looking at him, and came to his relief. “My proposal,” she said, “was 
not intended to transform you, but only to help what there is in you to 
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burst its bounds. I am going to Wiirzburg, to visit an invalid friend 
there. After spending two days with her, I shall return by the same 
route, not stopping until I reach Genoa, where I shall take a steamer 
for Palermo: I am not yet familiar with Sicily. Now, I have always 
been filled with envy by what Goethe says in his ‘Italian Journey’ of 
his travelling-companion the artist Kneip, whom he engaged to per- 
petuate in a sketch every place that pleased him. I am not a great 
poet, nor a wealthy princess: my means are not so limited, however, 
that I need deny myself a like travelling-companion. To be sure, we 
now have photography ; but I need not tell’ you, of all men, how much 
more satisfactory it is to have at one’s disposal an artist’s pencil than a 
photographic camera. What I thought was that it could not harm you 
to be conducted into this paradise by one who is familiar with the 
language, and who is, besides, no novice in travelling. You would be 
free to remain with me as long or as short a time as you pleased. 
Perfect liberty of action would be the foundation of our contract. And 
if upon your return you should like to pass a little time in Rome or 
Florence, the means to do so shall not——” 

“Oh, madame,” he interrupted, eagerly, “under no circumstances 
could I take advantage of your generosity. My means are quite suf- 
ficient to enable me to pass a year in the South, and if your proposal 
seems to me providential it is only because the prospect of seeing all 
these glories with you makes my departure from home so much easier 
for me. For this I am eternally grateful. It is really as you say: my 
wife, my children, would miss me much less than I have imagined. 
Christel is so sensible, so self-reliant, that if I explain everything to 
her,—or, better still, if you, madame, would say to her just what you 
have said to me——_ But of course you must go on to Wiirzburg,—I 
could not ask you to take the branch-line to Rothenburg: to any 
one who has seen the Baths of Caracalla our modest medieval village 
must——” 

A whistle from the engine interrupted him. The train moved more 
slowly, and lanterns gleamed along the track. 

“Steinach,” said the artist, as he rose and took up his travelling- 
bag and portfolio: “here our ways separate; you go farther north, 
and I take the little branch-line that will carry me to my home in 
half an hour. Oh, madame, if you could only stop for a day on your 
return: ” 

“Do you know,” she said, suddenly, “I have been thinking”—and 
she looked at her watch—“it would be wiser to stop to-night in 
Rothenburg and continue my journey to-morrow? I should arrive in 
Wiirzburg too late to-night to see my friend. Instead of which, I can 
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improve my knowledge of geography and history and take a look at 
your Jerusalem on the Tauber. To-morrow, if Frau Christel has no 
objection, you will kindly act as my guide.” 

“Oh, madame,” he exclaimed, delightedly, “I never should have 
dared to ask so much! How happy you make me! How shall I 
ever——” 

The train stopped, the door of the carriage was opened, the young 
painter respectfully helped his newly-won patroness to alight, and then 
accompanied her to the door of a second-class carriage, where she called 
out a few words in Russiah. A queer little personage in a hat and 
feathers, and carrying a multitude of bundles, bags, and baskets, scram- 
bled out from the overcrowded interior, and scanned her mistress’s fair- 
haired conductor with a look by no means friendly out of her little 
Calmuck eyes. The lady seemed to explain the change in her plans, 
without receiving from this much-burdened individual a word in reply. 
She then took her young companion’s arm and walked up and down 
the platform with him, conversing in the liveliest manner about Italy, 
Russia, and the German states with which she was familiar, all so 
easily, and with so graceful a hint of malice now and then, that her 
companion thought that he had never been better entertained in his 
life, and that he could never be weary of listening to this irresistible 
Scheherazade. 

Was it not like a fairy-tale that this beautiful woman, whom he had 
seen for the first time an hour before, should now be leaning on his arm 
and be going with him to his humble out-of-the-way home? And then 
there was everything delightful to look forward to in the future. He 
was known in the little railway-station, but never had he been greeted 
so respectfully as to-day, when he appeared in such distinguished com- 
pany. By the flickering light of the lanterns her fair face looked more 
than ever like that of the princess in a fairy-tale. She wore an oddly- 
shaped cap of black velvet, trimmed with reddish fur, and her short 
cloak with -its hood had the same trimming. She had taken off her 
gloves, and a large sapphire sparkled on the little finger of the hand 
upon which her companion glanced down from time to time as it rested 
upon his arm. He thought he had scarcely ever seen so slender and 
snow-white a hand : each finger seemed to have an eloquent expression 
of its own. But when they had got into the little way-train, which 
consisted only of an engine and two-small cars, he began to have mis- 
givings. They all three sat alone in the little second-class carriage,— 
since there was no first-class,—and glided slowly through the dim 
moonlit night. The maid had squeezed herself into the darkest corner, 
and sat there, buried, as it were, beneath a mountain of packages. The 
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full light of the lamp above fell upon the face of her mistress, and the 
young artist gazed with increasing admiration upon the noble features, 
which corresponded almost exactly with the ideal of beauty formed in 
his mind from the casts which he had studied at the Art-School. But 
the nearer the train approached its destination, the more embarrassed 
he became at the thought of how the nooks and corners of his old 
Rothenburg would appear to those glorious eyes which had seen half 
the wonders of the world. Suddenly everything with which he had 
been familiar for years, and which he had admired so much, seemed 
to him sordid and mean, and he thought ‘with terror of the contempt 
that would appear upon her exquisite features the next morning, on 
beholding all the antique glories in which he had taken such pride. 
His terrified fancy took refuge in hisown home. Even there, alas! he 
found but small comfort. How would his little wife, who had never 
been outside of her native town, conduct herself towards this cosmo- 
politan? And his buys with their tumbled curls, and his little girls, all 
untrained as they were ! 

He repented bitterly having thus committed himself with this dis- 
tinguished stranger : she suddenly ceased to suggest a fairy-tale. There 
was no need to force himself to talk: the lady had closed her eyes, and 
seemed to be really asleep. The Mogul orbs of her Calmuck attendant 
did indeed stare at him fixedly from her corner, but she uttered no 
word. 

The train drew up at the station. The sleeper sat upright, seemed 
to have some difficulty in recollecting where she was, and then asked 
if there was a tolerable hotel in Rothenburg. Her companion, whose 
‘pride was irritated by the contemptuous tone of her voice, recommended 
to her the “Golden Stag,” the omnibus from which was at the station. 
Would not his wife be waiting there to receive him? No; the hour— 
it was ten o’clock—was too late, and she did not like to leave the chil- 
dren alone. To-morrow he hoped to have the pleasure of presenting 
his family to Madame. 

To this the Russian made no reply ; her former good humor seemed 
to have vanished, and perhaps she, too, privately repented her hasty 
change of plans. 

All three, without another word, drove in the hotel omnibus through 
the dark gate-way, and were soon jolting over the uneven stones of the 
sleeping town. When they reached the market-place, however, and the 
moon emerged from the clouds, the stranger cast a glance through the 
window, and expressed her admiration of the noble proportions of the 
Rathhaus, which showed to great advantage in the silver light. This 
reanimated the drooping courage of her companion. He began to talk 
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of this building, the pride of Rothenburg, and of its erection after a great 
fire. It was in the best style of the Renaissance, and in summer, when 
the broad ‘balcony that extended along the entire front was filled with 
fresh flowers, nothing could be imagined more beautiful and stately. 

He was still talking when they stopped at the door of the “Golden 
Stag.” Hans Doppler sprang out, and lent his aid to the stranger, 
while he bade the host good-evening, and whispered to him to prepare 
his best rooms. 

“Numbers fifteen and sixteen are unoccupied,” the host replied, 
with kindly familiarity. 

“You will have a beautiful view of the Tauber valley, madame,” 
said the artist, “when the moon rises a little higher. You will be 
really pleased with the double-arched bridge, and the Gothic church. 
I shall have the pleasure of calling to-morrow to ask how you have 
slept, and when you would like to begin your inspection of the town.” 

She noticed that he was a little cool and embarrassed : she instantly 
held out her hand to him, and, as he respectfully touched the slender 
fingers with his lips, she said,— 

“ Aw revoir, then, my friend. Do not come too early: I am a bird 
of the night, and your Rothenburg moonlight and the Nixies of your 
Tauber will not let me sleep very soon.” 

With these words she followed the host into the house, and her 
maid, whom the porter had relieved of some of her packages, tripped 
after her. 


Hans Doppler turned away, and walked towards his home, not so 
quickly as was his wont after a short absence, but with the slow step of 
a very weary man who does not know what his reception is to be. His 
house stood near the principal gate of the old walled town, and looked 
towards the northwest, while the windows of the inn which he had just 
left. opened on the southwest. As he walked he pondered deeply upon 
whether it would be best to make a full confession to-night, or to wait 
until to-morrow. Now that he was no longer under the spell of the 
seductive stranger, the whole affair seemed to him absurd, and even 
wrong. But he had gone too far to withdraw without disgrace. The 
next day must be gone through with, and then he could plead pressing 
engagements which made it impossible for him to leave: nothing should 
induce him to accompany her. 

After he had thus quieted his conscience with regard to his un- 
suspecting young wife, he felt rather easier. He walked up the steep 
street, past the market-place, and then turned to the left, still with some *. 
hesitation, until he reached the tower of the city gate. But upon turn- 
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ing to the right in the narrow street that led to his home he saw in the 
distance a dark figure standing beneath the archway of the high garden- 
wall, and he had scarcely time to recognize it as his little wife, before 
two soft plump arms were thrown around his neck, and a pair of warm 
lips sought his own in the darkness. 

As he was carrying his bag and portfolio, he could neither return 
the embrace nor avoid it; the latter he was rather inclined to do, for he 
saw several of the neighbors’ windows open, and he was afraid lest this 
tender meeting might be observed. His wife, perceiving his embarrass- 
ment, soothed it by telling him that they could be seen only by old 
friends, who knew perfectly that they two, after seven years of mar- 
riage, still loved each other dearly. Then, talking softly and merrily 
of a hundred trifling matters, she drew him into the house, where all 
were asleep. It was an ancient dwelling, the walls of which had with- 
stood many a tempest and warlike shock. Within, its age was still 
more evident ; all the wood-work was black and cracked, the staircases 
were steep and worn, and the floors were uneven. But to repair it the 
entire structure would have to be rebuilt from the very foundation, and 
this its former possessor could never have found it in his Rothenburg 
heart to do; nor could his daughter’s young husband, in whose veins 
rolled the blood of the great burgomaster. 

To-day, for the first time, Hans Doppler, as he mounted the steep 
narrow staircase, saw defects in this historic dwelling, although he pru- 
dently kept them to himself. The sitting-room, as he entered it, with 
its low raftered ceiling, its very old-fashioned furniture, and the family 
portraits on the walls, seemed to him for the first time poor and rude, 
in spite of the pretty brass lamp lighting up the table, with its snowy 
cloth and shining plates and glasses, where was set out his frugal sup- 
per. He was wont upon a return home to be full of gay talk: to- 
night he was quite silent, although he smiled frequently, a little con- 
strainedly indeed, and stroked his pretty wife’s cheeks with so paternal 
an air that she was privately a little surprised at his manner. But in 
the room where the children were sleeping, his heart and his lips were 
freed from restraint for the first time, and when the younger boy, his 
favorite, because he so resembled the mother, awoke, and, with a cry 
of joy, jumped up in bed in his little rfight-dress and threw his arms 
about his father’s neck, Hans immediately produced a toy that he had 
bought for him in Nuremberg, and a big cake. These delights were 
enjoyed but for a moment, however, for the lamp was immediately 
carried out of the room. Then he sat down: opposite Christel on the 
old sofa, the hair-cloth covering of which had never before seemed to 
him so cold and hard, ate a little, and drank some red Tauber wine 
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from his own vineyard, while he told his wife, sitting opposite, leaning 
on her elbows, of the favorable result of his trip. 

And in the Anspach train he had accidentally travelled with the 
wife of a Russian general, the commander of a fortress on the borders, 
and the lady wished to see Rothenburg, and was lodging at the “Stag.” 
Unfortunately, he could not help being her guide on the morrow; in- 
deed, he wondered whether it would not be best to ask her to dinner. 

“You know, Hans,” said the young wife, “ that our Marie does not 
understand much about cooking, and that I myself cannot work mira- 
cles without some notice beforehand. And why do you want to ask 
this perfectly strange old lady to dinner immediately? She has never 
been to see us. Is there any reason for paying her special] attention ? 
Is she an old acquaintance from your Munich days? If so, I will do 
everything that I can.” 

“No,” he said, with his eyes fixed upon his plate, “she is not 
a former acquaintance ; nor is she so very old. And you are right, my 
child: she must come to see us. She certainly will do so, for I have 
told her so much about you and the children. Oh, you will find her 
very interesting, very artistic: she may be able to say a good word for 
me sometime, for she knows half the world.” 


“Well, I shall be glad to see her,” replied his wife. ‘ Moreover, 


that even Russians should want to see Rothenburg: 6 


He blushed, for he knew well enough what had been the cause of 
this Russian’s interest. “My child,” he said, “go to bed now: you 
ought to have been there an hour ago. I am still restless from my 
journey, but I will soon follow you.” 

“You are right,” she replied, yawning, and revealing a large but 
very sweet mouth, filled with white even teeth. “I see you are not 
quite yourself: your eyes have a restless look. Open the window and 
sit in the cool air for a while. Good-night.” 

She gave him a hasty kiss, and went into the adjoining room, leaving 
the door open. He arose, went to the window, and opened the casement 
with its little round panes. The night-wind had scattered all the mists 
below the moon ; the winding valley, with its feathery trees and freshly- 
ploughed fields, lay at his feet, bathed in silver sheen, and in the pro- 
found stillness he could hear the whisper of the Tauber, as its swift 
waters rushed past beneath the little tower which his ancestor had 
built. Peace and content possessed him ; at present his thoughts did 
not follow the course of the stteam, as they had so often done before; 
he could fancy that he heard the breathing of his sleeping children in 
the room to his right, and in that on his left the soft footfall of his 
wife, as she busied herself about this and that before going to bed. 

VoL. XX XIX,—21 
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The Russian episode seemed to him like a dream: to-night at least it 
should not disturb his slumbers. 


When Hans Doppler waked early the next morning, and found his 
little wife, who had long been in her nursery, absent from his side, his 
first thought was of all that was expected of him with regard to his 
distinguished patroness. 

By the light of day his dwelling, his historic furniture-—nay, even 
his own dear wife and his red-cheeked children,—no longer seemed to 
him as soul-satisfying as upon the previous night of his return. He 
found his Christel’s fresh morning-dress much too countrified in cut, 
and he discovered for the first time that the patches upon little Heintz’s 
trousers did not, either in material or in color, quite match the stuff of 
which they were made. His own costume of the day before fairly 
disgusted him. It was of as venerable a black as the coat of a theo- 
logical student: it had been the young artist’s aim to impress the 
Nuremberg publisher with his extreme respectability. In his own town 
he dressed as did all his fellow-citizens ; as he was here the only one of 
his profession, a picturesque garb would have been too conspicuous. 
Still, he did not wish to appear again before his fashionable friend 
looking like a bagman, and so he brought from the depths of his ward- 
robe a velvet coat,—the very one that he had worn when he made his 
first appearance in Rothenburg,—and a broad-brimmed hat, and a pair 
of light-colored trousers. Christel opened her eyes wide when she saw 
him thus transformed, and he remarked that it was a great pity to leave 
such a good coat to be eaten by moths, And, besides, now that his 
fellow-citizens were to learn that through his art their fame was to be 
spread far and wide, he need no longer shrink from proclaiming his 
profession. To this his prudent young wife made no reply, but observed 
him from time to time with calm, searching eyes. She had better be 
prepared, he remarked, casually, as he left the house: it was impossible 
to say when the Russian lady might make her appearance. She should 
be welcome, Christel replied. She herself was always ready to receive 
a visitor, and so were the children. Whoever did not think them 
pretty enough in their every-day clothes could have but little taste. In 
Russia, she had read, the children of very well-to-do people ran about 
like mere little animals, ragged and unwashed. As she spoke, she 
lifted up little Lena in her arms and stroked back the curls from the 
child’s forehead with gentle pride, kissing it on its blue eyes,—eyes like 
its father’s. Her own were brown. 

Hans Doppler suppressed a sigh, tried to smile upon his little flock, 
and then quickly took his way to the “ Golden Stag.” 
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He thought he should arrive there too early, but his evil conscience 
gave him no peace in his home. He meant to saunter about a little 
before presenting himself to the fair Russian. 

But when he reached the market-place, and glanced down the street 
leading to the inn, he saw the lady standing there opposite the church, 
studying attentively through an eye-glass its Gothic windows, and its 
ancient bas-reliefs, among which a black St. Christopher was especially 
prominent. 

He feared that he was very late; but when she saw him hastening 
towards her she nodded gayly, and called out,— 

“You see, my dear friend, Rothenburg has infected me: I am filled 
with admiration for the good ‘old times. I was too impatient to sleep 
later than seven: to Sascha’s horror,—she is a perfect sloth,—I sprang 
out of bed and ran to the window in my bare feet, to admire, in the 
morning light, the Cablezeller—no, the Cadolzeller Church, and the 
double-arched bridge which enchanted me down in the valley by 
moonlight last night. Your Tauber Nixie is a maiden of excellent 
taste. And I have been learning the Rothenburg proverbs and legends. 
When I praised the bread at breakfast the head-waiter quoted to me 
the old saw,— 


‘In Rothenburg the Tauber’s flow 
Makes bread and biscuit white as snow.’ 


And when I stepped out of the house to look about a little, the host 
remarked that this was the famous Smith Street, and that in the Peasant 
War, when sixty of the rebel leaders were beheaded by a certain mar- 
grave in the square before the Rathhaus, the blood flowed in streams 
down this steep street. If I should stay here three days I believe I 
should become a perfect Rothenburger. For really everything that I 
see pleases me. Even you please me much better than you did yesterday. 
Do you know that your artist costume is extremely becoming? But 
now come, we must not stay so long in one spot. You must show me 
not only the common sights here, but all the out-of-the-way corners, 
not mentioned in Baedeker. And, as I am the wife of a general, I will 
first inspect the walls and towers, in case Russia should lay siege to 
Rothenburg in revenge for its conquest of me.” 

He had been gazing at her steadily while all this came trippingly 
from her tongue. She wore the same travelling-dress, but it seemed to 
fit her more jauntily than before, and the little fur cap was cocked co- 
quettishly upon one side of her head. He offered her his arm and led 
her through side-streets to the city wall, which, in excellent preserva- 
tion, ran quite round the town, and on the way he told her that there 
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were as many towers here as there were weeks in the year, that most of 
them were still perfect, and that for centuries they had served as retreats 
for both friends and foes. She listened to what he told her, looking 
attentively at everything, and only interrupting him at times by excla- 
mations of pleasure when they passed some fine old structure, some 
picturesque hut nestling between the buttresses of a tower, or a street 
which opened a vista through which there was a view of the curious old 
town. She climbed the ancient gray steps leading to the top of the 
wall, and pursued her way under the old shed beneath which so many 
a brave burgher had crouched to return the fire of the foe. Now and 
then she paused opposite a loop-hole, peeped through, and asked the 
names of various points in the landscape, and of the roads that inter- 
sected the outlying country. Thus they passed from the Faul Tower 
through the Roder-gate to the White Tower, where she declared her- 
self at last satisfied with her studies in fortification, and wished to re- 
turn to the town. She still lingered, however, before the statue of the 
holy St. Wolfgang, standing with an air of such meekness and patience 
in his niche in the front of his church, resting one hand upon the model] 
of it, and holding his broken crosier aloft in the other. “If I were to 
stay in Rothenburg,” said she, “I should find this holy man perilously 
tempting. Only look what a dear face he has! so innocent, and yet so 
tempting! I always wanted to meet with a living saint, that I might 
play the temptress a little. Do you think that this one could have 
withstood me if I had tried to snare his soul ?” 

He stammered some foolish reply to her jest. In fact, he felt as if 
neither saint nor sinner could resist this charming woman if she chose 
to spread her nets. As he saw her slender figure tripping up and 
down the moss-grown steps and along the shady paths on the wall, her 
face now and then illuminated by a flitting sunbeam, his heart beat 
with a strange sensation, which he took for the stirring of his artist 
blood. It surprised and almost offended him that she never referred to 
yesterday’s plan for the Sicilian journey. And, his firm resolve of the 
previous night notwithstanding, he now saw himself in fancy standing 
beside her on the steps of the amphitheatre of Taormina, and heard her 
express a rapture very different from any called forth by the old watch- 
towers of Rothenburg. 

She took his arm again, as they retraced their steps, and he con- 
ducted her directly to the venerable St. James’s Church, the minster of 
the place. She surveyed the beautiful Gothic structure, however, with 
much less interest than he had expected ; and even the famous altars, 
with their excellent carvings, left her quite indifferent. She gazed for 
some time at the crystal case that held the sacred blood, and crossed 
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herself. He thought to interest her by telling her that the high altar 
was the gift of Heinrich Toppler, as were the pictures by Michael 
Wohlgemuth, and by showing her the scutcheon of the great burgo- 
master, with the two dice. But she suppressed a slight yawn, and 
asked to go out into the open air again. ‘There she was interested in 
the huge black spot on the vaulted roof of the passage by which the 
street runs directly through the church. A peasant, he told her, who 
cursed his horses as he drove through here, was seized by the devil and 
hurled against the vaulted roof: his body had fallen down, but his poor 
soul still stuck fast. 

She laughed, showing her glistening white teeth. “You are infatu- 
ated antiquarians, you people of Rothenburg!’ she exclaimed. “ And 
now let me see your Rathhaus, and then enough for to-day.” 


“Do you know,” she said, as they took the short cut to the market- 
place, “that it seems to me as if this German Pompeii were inhabited 
only by really good men, whose faith and honesty had been buried, like 
their old stones, for a couple of centuries, and were just now being 
brought to light? I have not seen one bad face here yet. Every one 
bows: it is like some large well-bred family, where each one behaves 


himself well because he knows that the others are observing him. You 
yourself must once have led a freer, more adventurous life, but now you 
too have the same meek, pious look. Don’t be vexed at what I say.” . 

He assured her eagerly that, on the contrary, he was delighted with 
her frank appreciation of everything. She proceeded to put him to the 
test in the great hall of the Rathhaus. When the custodian told the 
story of the extraordinary feat of old Burgomaster Nusch, how he ob- 
tained clemency at the hands of the ferocious Tilly for the inhabitants 
of the town, and the lives of the principal citizens, by performing the 
incredible feat of draining at one draught a goblet holding thirteen 
quarts of Bavarian beer, the inconsiderate lady burst out laughing. 
She excused herself afterwards by declaring that it was not on account 
of the pretty story, but because of the touching and solemn manner in 
which this exploit was exalted into a deed of the loftiest heroism. And 
it had occurred to her that this legend was the mate to that of the 
Roman knight Quintus Curtius, who to save his city plunged into a 
gulf, while the Rothenburg Curtius made a gulf of himself;—which 
was, to say the least, an irreverent jest. 

Hans Doppler was obliged to admit to himself that this woman, in 
other respects a creature of rare perfection, seemed entirely devoid of a 
sense of the dignity of history. 

“Would you like to go on the tower?” he asked. “It is a little 
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terrifying, but perfectly safe. The masonry is held together from the 
bottom to the very top by iron clamps, keeping the square stones firmly 
in place: sometimes, however, the whole structure rocks to and fro like 
a tree.” 

“What a pity that the air is so still to-day!” she replied. “Of 
course we will go up.” 

He climbed up the steep wooden staircase before her, until they 
reached the top, where, at a knock, a trap-door opened, and a little gray- 
headed old man, whose office it was to keep watch, received them with 
a smile. 

She looked curiously about the airy room, through the four small 
windows of which streamed in the bright noonday light, and, seating 
herself upon the stool which the old man had vacated, began a conver- 
sation in which the solitary watchman took part with great zeal. 

On the table were sewing-materials, and a half-finished waistcoat, 
for the watchman was a tailor by trade, and, being clothed with office 
by his fellow-citizens, clothed them with garments in return. She put 
on the steel thimble, in which her delicate finger was fairly buried, took 
a few stitches, and asked whether he would resign his office in her favor. 
He was the only man in the world whom she envied, as, in spite of his 
high position, he could not be besieged by petitioners, and if he were 
struck by lightning he would be so much nearer heaven than other 
people. The little man then told her that he had a wife and several 
children, and that his salary was only sixty groschen a day, so that his 
life was not entirely free from care. He showed her the signalling- 
apparatus for fires, and complained of the fright he sometimes under- 
went during storms, when the tower rocked so that the water in his 
basin was spilled. She asked whether there was no way of getting 
outside upon the gallery that ran around the top of the tower. The 
watchman let down a little ladder fastened to the ceiling, and crept up 
it to open a metal trap which closed a small triangular hole. Would 
Madame venture to slip through there? Certainly she would: she was 
still slender enough ; only the gentlemen must precede her. 

Hans Doppler, who had never been able to induce his little wife to 
squeeze through this small aperture, expressed his admiration by an 
ardent look, and climbed lightly up after the watchman. The next 
moment he saw the fair lady appear, and he held out his hand to help 
her up. There they stood, shoulder to shoulder, breathless, upon the 
narrow space beside the belfry, separated only by a slight balustrade 
from the giddy depth below. The town lay at their feet, as trim and 
neat as a Nuremberg toy-village; the tower of St. James’s Church, 
around which the swallows were flying, was below them ; they saw the 
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silver Tauber winding through the country, and the smoke from a hun- 
dred chimneys wreathing upward in slender spirals. It was noon, and 
the streets were deserted. 

Suddenly she turned to her companion. “ If two people were to kiss 
each other up here, could it be seen from below?” she asked. 

His face flushed crimson. “That would depend upon the sharpness 
of the eyes looking up,” he said. “ As far as I know, no one has ever 
seen anything of the kind.” 

“No, really ?” she said, with a light laugh. “Do no lovers ever 
come up here,—or others whom the lofty situation tempts to commit 
such a slight indiscretion? Fancy how the worthy citizens below there 
would be scandalized if on some sleepy afternoon, happening to glance 
up here, they should behold such a jolly piece of fun! Perhaps the 
mayor would put up a notice here, forbidding kissing under penalty of 
a fine of three marks.” 

He laughed, but the laugh was forced. 

“ T once went up into the dome of St. Peter’s,” she continued, “ with 
a young Frenchman, who insisted, as we sat together in the great cop- 
per ball, that he must kiss me, arguing that it was a time-honored cus- 
tom. But I would not hear of it: the security there from prying eyes 
is so perfect that the risk of being seen, which alone could have tempted 
me, was entirely absent. We must have the courage of our sane or 
they are mere follies. Don’t you agree with me?” 

He assented hastily, growing more and more confused and uncom- 
fortable, while becoming more and more conscious of the power that 
this woman was gaining over him. 

“You are born for the lofty places of this world,” he stammered. 
“T feel so free, so happy, when I am with you; I could fancy that if I 
stood awhile here beside you, wings would grow from my shoulders, and 
bear me far away from this commonplace existence.” 

She shot a sharp, sidelong glance at him. “ Well, then, why not 
let yourself be so borne away ?” 

He looked in confusion into the depths below them. At this 
moment twelve struck from the tower of St. James’s, and instantly 
the little watchman struck twelve strokes upon the large bell behind 
them. 

The lady shrugg ged her shoulders and turned away. “Come,” she 
said, coldly, “it is late. Your wife will be waiting dinner for you.” 
Then she smoothed her gown down about her hips, that she might 
gather it tightly around her knees and ankles, and then slipped through 
the narrow hole, carefully feeling with her little feet for the rounds of 
the ladder. 
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He was too late with his offer of assistance: when he reached the 
little room she was standing before the tailor’s tiny mirror, arranging 
her hair. 

She seemed to have lost some of her gay humor, and he confessed to 
himself that he was to blame. He was vexed at having been such a 
blockhead, for not having snatched his chance. Not that there was 
anything sinful in his heart, any lack of fidelity towards his little wife. 
But there had been an opportunity for an audacious jest, as at a game 
of forfeits, and he had played the spoil-sport. What must she think of 
his Rothenburg boorishness? And would she have anything further to 
do with such a dunderhead ? 

She bade the watchman good-by, leaving him quite paralyzed by the 
thaler that she slipped into his hand. They did not speak as they de- 
scended the stairs. He now walked beside her in silence in the broad 
quiet street where, a little while before, he surely would have pointed out 
to her the tablets on the houses, telling when and how long this or that 
monarch had stayed in the old imperial town. She saw that vexation 
and regret sealed his lips, and, as she liked him well in his embarrass- 
ment, she began to talk again in her old familiar tone. When, passing 
through the castle gate, they emerged upon the small terrace, planted 
with trees and flowering shrubs, where centuries before the original 
Rothenburg fortress had stood, she expressed her admiration of the 
foliage, although it was but scanty as yet, and of the ancient Phara- 
mond’s tower, and of the distant view. Then he too grew more cheer- 
ful, pointed out to her the little tower by the water-side in the valley, 
that Heinrich Toppler had built and within its modest walls had hos- 
pitably entertained King Wenzel ; “and up there,” he said, “ where you 
see four little windows,—the wall of the house forms part of the wall of 
the town,—there I live, and if you would so far honor me——” 

“ Not now,” she said, quickly. “I have been dragging you about too 
long. Iam going back to the inn alone now: I could find my way 
about the town easily in the darkest night; and if I should lose it, so 
much the better. La recherche de ?inconnu has always been a favorite 
pastime of mine. Therefore you go home: I invite myself to take a 
cup of coffee with you this afternoon, but you must not come for me: do 
you hear? Adieu.” 

She held out her hand to him, and he took it; but he could not 
make up his mind to bestow upon her glove the kiss that he might have 
bestowed upon her lips, and, strangely agitated, he left her. 


When Hans Doppler reached home he found that Christel had not 
waited dinner for him, but had put some aside in case he should be 
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hungry. For the first time in his life he did not relish his simple 
meal. While he partook of it she sat opposite again, chatting merrily 
about things which, after he had been enjoying such elevated sensations, 
seemed to him very stale and uninteresting. The children were play- 
ing in the garden, all but the eldest, who had gone to school, and they 
were not dressed in their best clothes, 

“Dear child,” he said, “you might as well put another ribbon in 
your hair; and put on Lena’s blue dress: the general’s wife is coming 
to take a ‘cup of coffee with us.” 

“ Does not the ribbon look fresh enough to you?” she asked, look- 
ing at herself in the glass. “I bought it only a week ago. Why 
should we dress ourselves up when an old Russian comes to see us ?” 

“H’m!” said he, “I told you before that she is not so very old,— 
somewhere between thirty and forty,—and very elegant. Since we are 
well off, why should we appear poorer than is necessary? We can do 
nothing, of course, with the old furniture, but you might at least put 
away these worn old spoons and get “ the new ones; and if you do 
not want to put on your best gown 

He paused : although she had uttered no word to interrupt him, the 
look with which she seemed to read his very soul made him hesitate. 

“See here, Hans,” she said, “ you seem to me in a strange humor. 
Did you not use to think everything here dear and good, and have you 
not often said that you never would part with that old sofa, where we 
sat when our betrothal was celebrated? And were not these coffee- 
spoons good enough for you when I made my first preserved cherries 
and gave you some in one of them? The new ones, you know, belong 
to Heintz: his godfather gives him one every year, until the whole 
dozen shall be complete. Must I borrow from our boy to make a show 
before a strange lady? My coffee is famous all through the town, and 
Marie shall run to the baker’s for fresh biscuit: if your Russian is not 
pleased, I am sorry for her. And you seem to have acquired more 
exact information to-day with regard to her age: I am glad she is not 
such an old thing. Tell me, has she any children?” 

“T think not: she did not mention them.” 

“No matter. Her silver spoons may be finer than mine ; as for our 
children, they, I think, may hold up their heads beside the children of 
all the Russian generals in the world. I will just wash their hands: 
they have been digging in their gardens. And earth is not really 
dirt.” 

She went into the garden, whilst he, glad to be alone, looked round 
the room to see if there was anything to clear up or to be more artisti- 
cally arranged. He brought down from his garret-room, which he had 
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converted into a studio by half covering a north window, a couple of 
water-color sketches, and hung them on the wall, instead of the pastel 
portrait of a deceased great-aunt. He put an easel in the corner by the 
window, and placed an oil-sketch upon it. He would gladly have got 
rid entirely of a small glass cupboard, containing pieces of china, bou- 
quets of artificial flowers, and alabaster figures, even if he had to throw 
it out of the window, but he knew that this museum of tasteless trifles 
was too dear to his wife’s heart to allow of her ever forgiving such a 
sin. With a sigh he finally contemplated his work: the room was not 
much changed; he could not but confess that the stamp of provincial 
respectability was too deeply impressed upon his life to be effaced in a 
moment. 

This cage was too confined for an artistic flight. He must travel, 
if the veil that had hitherto hidden from his eyes all that was common- 
place here were not to obscure his sight forever. 

When Christel came in she glanced in some surprise at the easel and 
the pictures on the wall, and smiled slightly, but said not a word. She 
spread a pretty cloth on the table, and took from the cupboard her 
best coffee-cups, which were, however, rather old and decorated after 
the fashion of a by-gone day. The pride of her modest store of silver, 
a little sugar-bowl, on the cover of which a swan was spreading his 
wings, was placed between the two plates which the maid filled with 
biscuit. The little woman did not appear to find it extraordinary that 
her Hans sat silent beside her work-table at the window, with a book 
which he seemed to be reading. She soon left him alone again, smiling 
gently to herself, which made her pretty mouth still prettier; but this 
he did not see. 

A short hour passed ; he heard her moving about the kitchen, talk- 
ing with the maid, and her calm sweet voice, which he used to love so, 
troubled him now,—why he could not tell. Suddenly the house door 
below opened ; he started and rushed out into the hall. There Christel 
met him. 

“ Must you really receive her on the stairs, like a princess?” she 
asked, calmly. “ We are not such very insignificant people.” 

“ You are right,” he said, in confusion. “I only wanted to see if 
you were there.” 

She preceded him into the room, and immediately the stranger ap- 
peared. Christel received her with easy courtesy ; the young husband 
bowed silently. The lady seemed almost to overlook him, and to turn 
exclusively to his little wife, who asked her to take a seat beside her on 
the hard sofa, and thanked her for finding time during so short a stay 
to visit them. “Our house is not one of the shows of Rothenburg,” 
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she said : “ we have no wainscoting as fine as in some other houses, and 
although everything here is old it is not therefore beautiful. Of course 
it pleases me, because I have known it from childhood, and have seen 
people whom I love sitting upon these poor chairs. But my husband” 
—she glanced towards him archly—“ would without a pang see all our 
furniture sent to auction, or even put into the fire. Our best posses- 
sions belong equally to each of us, and may be seen from the window. 
You must look at our prospect, madame, and then you will understand 
how even an artist can be satisfied with this ancient nest,—for how long, 
who can tell ?” 

Again she looked saucily at her Hans, who now moved the work- 
table aside to allow the stranger to observe the view; but the lady sat 
still, saying that she had already studied the view of the Tauber valley 
from the tower, and that she had come here now only on Christel’s ac- 
count. Evidently she had intended to be very gracious and condescend- 
ing, and to encourage the timid young wife in every way. When she 
perceived that there was no need of this, she herself grew rather uncer- 
tain in her demeanor, was more silent than was her wont, and listened 
to the artless talk to which the husband added only a word now and 
then. The maid brought in the coffee, and Christel quietly handed a 
cup to her guest. As she did so she scanned the countenance of the 
stranger, and as a result of her investigation she grew gayer and more 
self-possessed, asking the Russian lady various questions about her 
travels, and her husband, and inquiring if she had any children. When 
the stranger quickly shook her head in answer to this last question, 
Christel changed the subject. But immediately afterwards the three 
eldest children came running up-stairs and into the room, the biggest 
boy carrying in his arms his little two-year-old sister: all four looked 
blooming and pretty, and were only a little shy when their mother told 
them to come and shake hands with the lady. She looked at them with 
apparent approval through her eye-glass, but evidently did not know 
how to talk to them. Then, glancing towards a little old-fashioned piano 
standing in a corner, she asked whether Frau Christel played upon it. 

As a girl she had been fond of playing ; now her housekeeping gave 
her too much to do, and she opened the old instrument only when the 
children wished her to accompany them in their songs. 

Of course the guest begged that she might have the pleasure of hear- 
ing one of these songs, and, although the father remarked that it was a 
very modest entertainment, the young wife did not wait to be asked 
twice. She gently placed in the corner of the sofa the youngest child, 
who had clambered into her lap, then opened the piano, ’struck a few 
chords with an unskilled but musical touch, and played the melody of 
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the song “ Within a cool green valley.” The two boys and little Lena 
ranged themselves behind her, and began to sing, a little timidly at 
first, but at the second verse the young voices sounded fresh and strong, 
and the mother then joined in with a fine clear contralto, that lent an 
unusual force and intensity to the sweet, tender air. 

Hans sat at the window, glancing from time to time at the stranger, 
whose face as she listened grew dark and sad. When the song ended 
she did not speak. Christel rose and whispered something to the chil- 
dren, whereupon they nodded farewell and went out of the room. She 
then took up the youngest, who had fallen asleep, and carried it out to 
the maid. When she returned, she found her husband and the stranger 
still plunged in silent revery. 

“ Do you not wish to show Madame your studio?” she said, gayly. 
“There is more to see up there than down here.” 

He rose at once, and the stranger also. “You do not know how 
well you sing,” she said, holding out her hand to Christel. ‘“ Music 
always makes me melancholy; not the loud, stirring music of operas 
and concerts, but that of a pure human voice. And now let us visit 
the workshop of art.” 

Hans led the way up a dark, narrow staircase, and opened the door 
of his studio. The whitewashed walls of the spacious garret were cov- 
ered with sketches and studies from his academic days, a table stood 
close to the window where he worked at his water-colors, and upon 
a couple of easels he had placed a finished and an unfinished painting 
in oil,—of views taken from Rothenburg, of course. 

She seemed to take but little interest in his work to-day, scarcely re- 
marking upon the sketches that he showed her, and she soon turned to 
the window, through which, across the slopes of the plateau, the Tauber 
could be seen as far as the village whose spire soared aloft in the misty 
spring air through trees not yet in full leaf. 

“There is nothing remarkable in these colors and lines,” he said, 
“but they make a tolerable frame for the picture of the antique town. 
How different it must be to stand upon the Capitol, and, with Cesar’s 
palaces and the Forum in the foreground, to contemplate the classic 
outline of the Albanian Hills! I, indeed, know it only from pictures,” 
he concluded, with a sigh. 

“You will see the reality one of these days, and much else that is 
beautiful besides. Meanwhile, this is not to be despised: each has its 
charm.” 

Then she changed the subject. It was enough for Hans that for the 
first time during the entire day she had alluded to his journey south. 
He was pondering how to resume the subject, when she abruptly 
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asked him to conduct her down-stairs. She had several letters to 
write before leaving town, and would rather write them here than at 
Wirzburg, it was so much quieter. When did the train leave in the 
evening ? 

“ At eight,” he replied. 

“Very good.. We shall see each other again at the station. Now 
I must go home.” 

In the room below they did not find Christel: the mistress was in 
the garden, they were told by the maid, who blushed scarlet, and ut- 
terly refused to accept what the stranger lady tried to put into her 
hand. In the garden Christel came towards them with her hands full of 
hyacinths and spring flowers which she had just cut and tied together. 

“Pray accept them,” she said. “ My roses, of which I am very 
proud, I cannot offer you yet. But these yellow hyacinths with the 
green calyxes I have raised myself, and it would be difficult to find any 
finer. I have good luck with children and flowers: it is my only 
talent.” 

The stranger took the flowers and kissed the giver on both cheeks. 
She walked about the garden, which was surrounded by high walls and 
at this season of the year was not entirely free from damp. But a luxu- 
riant ivy had taken compassion on the black walls, and had covered 
them with a dark tapestry that contrasted well with the tender green 
of the fruit-trees, and with the beds of primroses, crocuses, and hya- 
cinths. The children went on playing in a corner where they had a 
little garden of their own, without heeding the visitor. 

“T must now bid you good-by,” said the stranger. “Unfortunately, 
I cannot invite you to return my visit in what is called my home. In 
our fortress it does not look green and smiling as it does here, and I 
have never tried my luck with raising either children or flowers. But 
I thank you for a pleasant hour; I shall never forget it. You have 
given me more pleasure and——-pain than I have had for a long time. 
Farewell.” 

She embraced Christel, and kissed her again,—this time upon the 
lips,—and, nodding to the young husband, with a scarcely audible “Au 
revoir,” she hastily left the garden by the gray arched gate-way. 


It was just eight o’clock, and the sun had hardly set, when the 
omnibus of the “Golden Stag” rolled through the eastern gate of the 
little town and drew up behind the station. Even before the porter 
could open the door, the young man in the picturesque hat, who had 
been waiting there, sprang forward to help out, first the Russian lady, 
and then the bundle-burdened Calmuck maid. 
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He himself had on a light paletot, from the pocket of which pro- 
truded a large package, and he held under his arm a thick sketch-book. 
His face was rather flushed, and his look distraught and excited. He 
asked if the tickets were taken, and then hurried to the office, whence 
he quickly returned. Two little cards he handed to the lady, and a 
third he slipped into his own pocket. 

“ Are you going too?” asked the stranger, eatin on the platform 
while Sascha took her various bundles to the waiting-room. 

He only nodded assent, looking surprised and not a little dismayed. 

“Whither are you going? You only returned to your home yes- 
terday.” 

“Whither? I hoped to learn that from you, madame.” 

She looked at him for a moment as if she had been addressed by 
a lunatic. 

“Did you not prove to me beyond doubt,” he said, his heart beat- 
ing fast, “that I owed it to myself to see a little of the world before 
I settled down in this small nest for the rest of my life? And were 
you not so kind as to wish me to be your travelling-companion, that I 
might take sketches everywhere of the views that pleased you? I 
have thought it all over, and I find I have no time to lose in making 
up for lost opportunities: therefore here I am at your service.” 

She did not speak for a moment, but looked past him into the west- 
ern sky, where Venus shone with a mild silvery light. 

“Does your wife know of this resolve of yours, and does she 
approve of it?” she asked. 

“My wife? I told her only that I was going to the ore to bid 
you farewell. I mean to telegraph to her from Steinach not to expect 
me home, as I am about to make a little sketching-tour. I will write 
to her in detail from Wiirzburg, and explain to her my reasons for 
leaving thus. A leave-taking would have distressed us both uselessly, 
and at the end of a year we shall meet again, God willing, well and 
happy. She is a very sensible creature, much more quick and certain 
in her resolves than I, and she loves me too much not to be willing to 
do anything for my good. During the last twenty-four hours I have 
represented all this to myself. Have you changed your mind in the 
mean while? I have with me only two or three articles: I did not 
wish to arouse curiosity. I have money enough, and I will buy a trunk 
on the way. But why do you look at me so strangely, madame?” 

“My dear friend,” she said, calmly, “do you not know that if I 
am not far more prudent than you, you will inevitably commit a folly, 
—nay, asin against yourself, imperilling the happiness of your whole 
life ?” 
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“ For heaven’s sake, madame——” 

“Hush! do not speak, but listen to me. First, however, answer 
me one question, honestly and truly: Are you not a little in love with 
me ?” 

“ Madame !” he stammered, in extreme confusion. He dropped his 
sketch-book, stooped to get it, and was a long time dusting it off, after 
he had picked it up. 

“You are right,” she said, without smiling, “it is an embarrass- 
ing question, to which indeed you need make no reply: I know it 
already.” Of course I am not angry with you for it: you are not the 
first. The same thing has sometimes happened to me when I had less 
reason to be vain. But what did you think could come of it?” 

He was silent, and she gave him a sidelong glance, in some enjoy- 
ment of his dismay and perplexity. 

“T will tell you,” she went on. “ It seemed to you a romantic 
to be carried off to play a ‘Sentimental Journey’ in easy chapters, and 
to illustrate it with pretty Italian views. And you, I confess, pleased 
me enough to make me think your society desirable: I am a lonely 
person, apt to be discontented, and not quite resigned to my lot. Yes, 
I am willing you should know,—for I do not wish to assume a virtue 
I do not possess,—I took some pains—it did not need much—to turn 
your head a little. ‘You really did seem to me too good for a petty 
provincial life in dressing-gown and slippers beside a worthy little 
goose such as I imagined your wife to be. Yes, I even fancied it to be 
my mission, as it were, to rescue an artistic nature from the curse of 
mediocrity. I have been put to cruel shame.” 

“My wife——” he began. 

“Do not speak of her,” she quickly interrupted him. “Do you 
know that you are not worthy of that wife? After the way in which 
you spoke of her, I expected to see an excellent, insignificant creature, 
and instead—why, your famous Rothenburg has nothing to show more 
remarkable than that little woman! And you would have left her, to 
run after an absolute stranger! I do not mean to wound you, but you 
are about to make a perfect fool of yourself; and I am not vain enough 
to find any satisfaction in the fact that it is for my sake.” 

Her voice sounded harsh and hard: she evidently felt deeply what 
she was saying. He tried to collect himself, and said, as he took her 
hand and pressed it slightly,— 

“T thank you, madame, for all the kind and unkind words that you 
have just said to me. I will be no less frank than yourself. Yes, you 
have turned my head, but not at all in the ordinary sense of the phrase : 
you have given me a glimpse of the heights of life, and of art, upon 
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which I turned my back long ago to find my happiness in a modest 
mediocrity. I have found it there, and I am not so blind and un- 
grateful as to regard it lightly. But ought not a man to strive after 
higher things? Ought he, when he has devoted himself to art, to be 
contented with Rothenburg felicity—you called it so yourself—instead 
of seeking the Unknown?” 

“¢Strive after higher things’! she interrupted him, “‘the Un- 
known’! Be thankful that you have had nothing hitherto to do with 
these fine words. They are will-o’-the-wisps, luring to swamps and 
abysses. Shall I tell you a story? There was once a young girl, the 
daughter of a serf, a peasant : a good young fellow was in love with her, 
the tutor in the house of the lord of the estate: he looked a little like 
you, except that his hair and beard were less artistically cut. He wanted 
to marry the young girl, and, as he had some little property of his own, 
it would have been a very good match for her. But the foolish chit 
strove after ‘ higher things,’ and, although she did not quite understand 
French, felt a desire for the ‘recherche de l’inconnu.’ A certain gen- 
eral visiting the estate found the young person extremely pretty, paid 
court to her, and finally offered to marry her. Here was the higher 
sphere of which she had dreamed, and the ‘ Unknown’ besides, for the 
great world of St. Petersburg would be opened to her. And so she 
forsook her faithful lover and became the wife of a general ; and when 
she had a nearer view of the ‘higher sphere’ she found it was poor 
and mean, and when she came to know the ‘ Unknown’ it was poor and 
commonplace. Perhaps she never would have been satisfied by the 
side of a simple tutor, but she could not have felt so wretched nor have 
made others so unhappy as she did. Of course she tried to help others, 
hoping thus to atone for her fault, and one among these she might have 
made happier, only, unfortunately, the general was a perfect pistol-shot, 
and thought nothing of giving one of his young officers a lesson that 
degraded the poor fellow from the ranks of the living. The wife— 
fool that she is—has been restless ever since, and runs about the world 
still in search of the ‘ Unknown,’ or, when she feels particularly capable 
of self-deceit, after ‘higher things.’ Do you know that she has found 
nothing ‘higher’ hitherto than the sweet, calm look of your little wife, 
the peace of her old-fashioned room, and that good luck in raising 
children and flowers that brings out their colors so finely ? 

“There! I have nothing more tosay. If you still think that you 
cannot be happy without portraying the ruins of the Forum, instead of 
your White Tower,—although you are scarcely the stuff of which a 
Raffaelle is made,—get in and come with me. The road is open to all, 
and perhaps long enough to allow my extremely unselfish mood to pass 
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away. But, if you are wise, postpone your tour until your children are 
old enough to be left with strangers for three months, and then take 
your Christel under your arm and go across the Alps with her, and 
I'll engage that, Rothenburger child as she is, she will not disgrace you 
upon the Monte Pincio,—always supposing that you yourself do not 
undervalue her, but let her have her share in your life and in your art. 
For when we are good we are what you make us. Otherwise, we are 
what we make ourselves, and neither good nor happy. And now enough 
of this! Adieu. My remembrances to Frau Christel. When your 
work on Rothenburg is out, send it to me to Rome, to the care of the 
Russian embassy: I subscribe for three copies. I will make converts 
to the German Pompeii.” 

She held out her hand, which he, deeply touched, pressed to his 
lips. Then she drew her veil down over her face, and hurried into the 
train, which was ready to start. She nodded once more from the win- 
dow. The little engine whistled, and the black serpent slowly glided 
away from the station. The stranger had nestled into a corner, whence 
she stared into vacancy for a long time. Suddenly she opened one of 
her leather bags, rammaged among its contents, and took out a morocco 
case. “There, take it,” she said to the sullen maid. “ You always 
admired this bracelet, Sascha: I will give it to you. I am in a gen- 
erous mood. I only wish that my generosity never cost me anything 
more than a trinket like this.” 

Sascha fell on her knees before her, kissed her hand, and then with- 
drew to her corner again, playing with her gift. She thought she heard 
her mistress sobbing softly behind her veil: she did not dare to ask 
why. ‘ 


Just about this time, Hans Doppler had returned to his little wife. 
The children had gone to bed. He seemed unusually gentle and tender ; 
two or three times he stroked the soft brown hair that waved so prettily 
above the delicate ears. He told her of the stranger’s farewell, without 
saying much of the departure. Several times during the evening meal 
he was tempted to make a serious confession. At last he merely said, 
“Do you know, my darling, that the general’s wife seriously contem- 
plated carrying me away on a sketching-tour, all through Italy and 
Sicily? What should you have said if she had carried out her plan?” 

“Well, Hans,” she replied, “I would not have tried to keep you, 
if you had wished to go. Ido not know, indeed, how I could have 
borne it. I cannot imagine life without you; but if your happiness 
depended upon it——” 

“My happiness? that depends upon you alone,” the rogue assured 
VoL. XXXIX.—22 
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her, trying to conceal his blushes. “You ought to have heard the lady 
expatiate upon my good luck and your merits. But you—were you 
not a very little jealous ?” 

“Of whom? Of that old Russian?” 

“Old? With that hair and that complexion ?” 

“Oh, you blind-eyes !” she cried, and laughed merrily, giving his 
hair a little twitch. “Did you not see that this dangerous Muscovite 
was thickly powdered, and wore a big, false braid? And if everything 
about her had been real I should not have been afraid of her. The 
Tiber may be very beautiful, but surely it cannot compare with the 


Tauber.” 
Mrs. A. L. Wister. 





THE GOLDEN AGE. 


Y love and I laugh o’er the page 
That tells the varied story 
How love ran in the Golden Age,— 
We care not for its glory. 


Idly we read how Grecian maids 
Entangled Jove, the mighty, 

Or how Adonis in the glades 
Played with fair Aphrodite, 


Pan the coy river-nymph may woo ; 
Pygmalion, Galatea : 

Our love is just as sweet and true 
As theirs by blue AXgea. 


Nor lacks it the enchanting power 
That blends divine with human : 

My dear will change at any hour 
To goddess or to woman ! 


Thus Love’s eternal heritage 
Doth gild our modern portals : 
Cupid and Psyche know not age, 


And we, too, are immortals ! 
C. H. Crandall, 
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OUR ACTORS AND THEIR PREFERENCES. 


io favorite plays and favorite lines of the stage are viewed almost 

exclusively from the audience’s stand-point. Very few regard the | 
“ Hamlet” or the “ Richelieu,” the “Spartacus” or the “ Adonis,” in 
any other light than that which reflects from the portrayal on the stage 
back into their own minds. They say without hesitation of this actor, 
“His best part is Romeo,” and of that artist, “He ought always to 
play Othello,” never turning their attention to the preferences of the 
impersonator himself. or all they know, the very part which they 
think is made perfection by a certain actor may be the part above all 
others that he least likes to play. Who can say but that the ideal Iago 
when he so subtly carries out his plot is at heart bound to the thought- 
ful moods of Prince Hamlet? Who knows but that the fair Juliet 
while pouring forth the words of love with such poetic beauty and 
passion that all who hear must say, “A very Juliet indeed,”—who 
knows but that she is yearning to change this character for the one 
more congenial to her mind,—Lady Teazle, perhaps? 

We would like to know what characters the elder Booth, Macready, 
Kean, Forrest, and the other famous actors of the past most liked to 
assume, and what lines thrilled them more than any others did, when 
they declaimed to admiring audiences. That, however, is impossible, 
except in a few cases where an actor may have expressed his preference 
in conversation. Yet even this reported statement is not as satisfying 
as a declaration written by the actor’s own hand. 

In order that the preferences of the present generation of leading 
players might be secured and placed on record for the interest of those 
who now witness their acting, and of those who in the future will read 
their histories, the writer has obtained from the eight actors and actresses 
ranking highest in America and in England their expressions on these 
two points : 

1, Their favorite character on the stage. 

2. Their favorite lines, either for the sentiment that is in the lines 
or for their dramatic effect on the audience, 


EDWIN BOOTH. 


Edwin Booth, the genius of the American stage, had some hesita- 
tion in declaring without any qualification his preference among the 
host of famous characters he has essayed. He had to choose from his 
shrewd Cardinal Richelieu, from his wily Iago and his fierce Othello, 
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from his Shylock with all the effective action of that part, from his 
soul-stirring Lear, his vigorous Brutus of Payne’s tragedy, his de- 
formed and ugly yet artistic Bertuccio of “The Fool’s Revenge,” his 
strong-lined Richard III., his mysterious Hamlet, and even the grace- 
ful and gallant Romeo, Don Czesar de Bazan, and Claude Melnotte, 
parts now of the past. Sir Giles Overreach, Sir Edward Mortimer, 
Petruchio, St. Pierre, David Garrick, The Stranger, Pescara,—the list is 
innumerable. His friends would probably agree on Hamlet as their 
favorite. Mr. Booth does not so unreservedly assert his preference. 
He writes : 


“DEAR SiR,— 

“T have no preference for any one character, as a whole, but for the 
quieter passages of ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Lear,’ and ‘ Macbeth.’ 

“The lines, ‘If it be now, ’tis not to come; if it be not to come, it 
will be now; if it be not now, yet it will come; the readiness is all. 
Since no man knows aught of what he leaves, what is’t to leave be- 
times ? of ‘ Hamlet,’ are my favorite ones. 

“Truly yours, 
“Epwin Booru.” 


These favorite lines of Mr. Booth are uttered by Hamlet to Horatio, 
in Act V. Scene 2, just after having signified his willingness to contest 
with Laertes on the wager. 


HENRY IRVING. 


The leading tragedian of England is placed in a quandary. Mr. 
Irving, with a répertoire equalling that of Mr. Booth and in many 
respects similar, feels for all his characters an attachment that is undis- 
criminating. He has his Louis XI., his Hamlet, his Iago, Othello, 
Shylock, Romeo, Richelieu, Macbeth, Richard III.; and in the latter 
réle during the great Shakespearian revival in England many critics 
considered that he had reached his best. He has his leading réles in 
“The Lyons Mail,” “The Lady of Lyons,” “ The Corsican Brothers,” 
_ “Eugene Aram,” “The Bells,” and his less attractive though fully as 

artistic conceptions of Malvolio and Mephistopheles. With this list 
under consideration Mr. Irving writes : 


“My DEAR Sir,— 

“ Please do not think me in any way remiss if I do not answer your 
questions directly. It is no easy matter to indicate any such preference 
as you suggest, for my interest in all the characters I have essayed is so 
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strong that I cannot separate one from its fellows and say, ‘ This holds 
all my mind and sympathies.’ 

“Tam in the same difficulty with regard to the choice of a par- 
ticular speech ; but I have no doubt that your own taste and judgment 
will supply your readers with ample material for deciding what imper- 
sonation and utterance they will chiefly associate with | 

“Yours very faithfully, 
“Henry Irvine.” 


LAWRENCE BARRETT. 


Lawrence Barrett, the student of the American stage, chooses at 
once his favorite character and favorite lines. His decision will be of 
especial interest, since, as a rule, all his impersonations are equally ad- 
mired by his friends. He has his Shakespearian characters, Hamlet, 
Shylock, Lear, and Cassius. He has his Richelieu, his artistic creation 
James Harebell of “The Man o’ Airlie,” his Rienzi, his Garrick, and 
his star réles in “ Yorick’s Love” and “ Francesca da Rimini.” From 
these and others on his list he selects quickly : 


“Dear Sir,— 
“My favorite character is Caius Cassius; my favorite lines are in 


the speech beginning— 


‘Well, honor is the subject of my story. 
I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life; bpt, for my single self, 
I had as lief not be as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 
I was born free as Cesar; so were you: 
We both have fed as well, and we can both 
Endure the winter’s cold as well as he;’ 


etc., etc., in the first act of ‘Julius Cesar.’ 
“Yours truly, 
“ LAWRENCE BARRETT.” 


The favorite lines quoted by Mr. Barrett are from Act I. Svene 2 
of “ Julius Cesar,” being part of the address of Cassius to Brutus when 
he seeks to lead the friend of Cesar from his allegiance to the emperor. 


WILSON BARRETT. 


Wilson Barrett, the talented young actor of England, whose tour 
of the United States this year has made him well known in this coun- 
try, has a répertoire of leading plays divided essentially into two very 
different classes. He has the melodramatic réles which at his theatre 
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have served to push the “sensation” plays into renewed prominence, 
but which have not been given by him in America, his Harold Ar- 
mytage in “Lights o’ London,” Jack Hearne, the gypsy lover, in 
“Romany Rye,” Wilfred Denver in “The Silver King,” and Jack 
Yeulett in “Hoodman Blind.” Then he has the characters of the 
‘ classical school, Hamlet, Claudian, Clito, besides the lighter réles, as 
Rev. Richard Capel in the touching sketch “A Clerical Error,” and 
Chatterton, the young poet. Mr. Barrett, with the same enthusiasm 
that has characterized his acting, writes briefly but to the point : 


“My DEAR SirR,— 
“ Hamlet is my favorite character. 
“T love no special lines, but the whole glorious creation. 
“Faithfully yours, 
“WiILson BARRETT.” 


CLARA MORRIS. 


Clara Morris (Mrs. F. C. Harriott) has made her sad plays familiar 
everywhere by the power of her emotional acting. Her tearful Miss 
Multon, her plaintive Magdalen, her pathetic Camille, her determined 
Cora, are all of that type which, when acted as Miss Morris acts them, 
stir the mind even while they seem less useful to humanity than réles 


of purer nature would prove. Miss Morris, using the pen of her 
husband, responds : 


“DEAR SiR,— 

“In reply to yours concerning two questions : 

“1. (The favorite character,) Magdalen. 

“2. (The favorite lines,) ‘Joy shall be in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine just persons which need 
no repentance.’ 

“For the articulatory processes there is not another sentence or 


sentiment in the English like it. 
“ Respectfully, 


“F, C. HARRI0rTt, 
“for Mrs, Harriott (CLARA Morris).” 


The favorite lines, that come originally from the Sacred Scriptures, 
are repeated by Mercy Merrick in Act I. of “The New Magdalen,” 
when conversing with her chance acquaintance in the army hospital. . 


HELENA MODJESKA. 


No one who has studied the impersonations of Helena Modjeska 
(Countess Bozenta) would hesitate to agree with her expression of 
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favoritism. The dainty acting of this artiste is shown, indeed, in 
many parts,—in her Rosalind of “As You Like It,” her Viola of 
“Twelfth Night,” her Julia of “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” and 
her Donna Diana in the play of the same name. Besides these réles, 
she has essayed the heroine of “Camille,” “Mary Stuart,” “ Adrienne 
Lecouvreur,” “ Odette,” “ Frou-Frou,” and again has been a Juliet on 
one occasion and a Cleopatra on another. Mme. Modjeska writes: 


“Dear SiR,— 
“Tn reply to your request, I will say that my favorite part, at . 
present, is Rosalind. 
“ My favorite sentence, ‘Time is the old justice that examines all 


such offenders, and let Time try.’ 
“ Yours sincerely, 


“HELENA MopDJESKA.” 


The quoted phrase calls up to mind the mock Ganymede, in Act 
IV. Scene I. of “As You Like It,” bantering the love-sick Orlando, 
but with a serious under-tone all the while for fear he might fail to 
keep his appointment. — 


MRS. D. P. BOWERS. 


The versatile Mrs. D. P. Bowers (Elizabeth McCollom) presents an 
elaborate list of plays from which to choose. She has many réles that 
in the past have been made famous by her talent, and now on her return 
to the stage as a star she again presents a number of these for admira- 
tion. Among the réles that she now essays are Mary Stuart, Queen 
Elizabeth, Lady Macbeth, Mrs. Oakley in “The Jealous Wife,” Lucretia 
Borgia, and the heroine of “ Lady Audley’s Secret.” Mrs. Bowers 
writes : 


“My DEAR Sir,— 

“You set me a most difficult task,—I have played so many favorite 
parts. I think in the near past Julia in ‘The Hunchback’ was my 
favorite réle ; and perhaps I enjoy acting Elizabeth now the best. 

“ But to think over the category of favorite or effective speeches or 
lines! Think how short is life. I like to say, in ‘Mary, Queen of 
Scots,’ ‘Tis not the diadem that makes the queen;’ and it is very 
effective, too. In ‘Elizabeth,’ ‘A most unspotted lily shall she pass 
to the ground, and all the world shall mourn her,’ or ‘I am not a 
woman: I am a king.’ 

“For the sentiment, what shall I say? My favorite plays are so 
full of exquisite sentiment. Viola’s lines, ‘Make me a willow cabin 
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at your gate, and call upon my soul within the house,’ etc., are among 
the choicest ; or Julia’s ‘Oh, Clifford! while you are here, I’m like a 
bark distressed and compassless that by a beacon steers ; when you’re 
away, that bark alone and tossing miles at sea.’ 
“Yours sincerely, 
“ ELIZABETH McCotiom (Mrs. D. P. BoweErs).” 


FANNIE DAVENPORT. 


Fannie Davenport, the daughter of her father,—she would not 
ask: for any higher praise—made an impression last year by her strong 
interpretation of Fedora. This year she does not confine herself to 
that one part, but plays in “School for Scandal,” “London Assurance,” 
“Oliver Twist,” “As You Like It,” and “Much Ado about Noth- 
ing.” Her other réles are familiar. Miss Davenport’s letter, like every 
other article that she pens, breathes out a tribute of devotion to the 
honored father whose memory to her never grows dim. She writes: 


“DeEaR Sirn,— 

“‘ With pleasure in answer to your request.. My favorite réle is, at 
present, Rosalind. Perhaps I may transfer my affections after I play 
Beatrice. 


“My favorite speech is, ‘ All the world’s a stage, and all the men 
and women merely players,’ etc., being the last one I ever heard spoken 
upon the stage by my father. For the sentiment I like this. 

“ For dramatic expression, Juliet’s speech : 


‘Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds, 

Towards Phebus’ lodging: such a wagoner 

As Phaethon would whip you to the west, 

And bring in cloudy night immediately. 

Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night, 
That runaway’s eyes may wink, and Romeo 

Leap to these arms, untalk’d of and unseen,’ etc., etc. 


“For beauty and consistency of character, Imogen in ‘ Cymbeline.’ 
“FANNIE DAVENPORT.” 


Both these selections are well known,—the one, Jaques’s soliloquy 
in “ As You Like It,” Act II. Scene 7, the other, Juliet’s impassioned 
words, Act III. Scene 2, when waiting for Romeo. 

It is not wonderful that we find so many expressions of affection 
for the characters and lines of the great master dramatist, but it is 
an instructive point, especially when connected with the names of the 


leaders of the stage. 
; Charles E. L. Wingate. 
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TWO WAYS OF TELLING A STORY. 
A DRAMATIC DIALOGUE. 


DRAMATIS PERSONZ. 


JOHN ROBBINS, a writer of realistic novels. 
Harry BELKNAP, a writer of idedlistic novels, 





SCENE.—A sitting-room with table arranged for breakfast. John Robbins and 
Harry Belknap come out simultaneously from bedrooms on either side of the 
stage which open into the sitting-room, advance towards each other, and shake 
hands, 


PeOBBINs. Good-morning, Belknap. 
Belknap. Good-morning. Do you feel in a writing mood to- 
day, Robbins ? 

Robbins. I’m no believer in moods, you know. I can compose at 
one time as well as another. The idea of a man’s being unable to 
write until he feels inspired is all nonsense, to my mind. A merchant 
or lawyer doesn’t need inspiration to transact business ; and why should 
a writer? I sit down at my desk directly after breakfast every morn- 
ing and write, no matter how I feel. 

Belknap. I couldn’t do that. I have to wait until I feel in the 
humor for it, which is frequently after midnight. I can very often 
write best in the “dead vast and middle of the night.” 

Robbins. I suppose so. 

Belknap (gayly). However, I’m all on fire this morning. As 
soon as I have had my coffee, I shall be ready to begin. 


( They sit down at the table and help themselves.) 


Belknap (munching). I’ve got the plot all worked out: I finished 
it in my sleep. 

Robbins. Humph! The plot is the last thing I usually think of. 

Belknap. Why, one must have a plot. Otherwise there would be 
no story. 

Robbins. I let the story take care of itself. The characters are 
what interest me. 

Belknap. There can’t be a plot without characters. So it comes to 
the same thing. 
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Robbins. Excuse me, I don’t think it does. 

Belknap. Well, we won’t quarrel until you’ve heard the plot. 
Shall I tell it to you? 

Robbins. If you like. 

Belknap. The scene is laid in a tenement-house in New York city. 
I thought you would prefer low life, Robbins. 

Robbins. Art is art, my dear fellow, whether the phase of life it 
seeks to reproduce be high or low. Go on. 

Belknap. The heroine, Henrietta Golden—— 

Robbins. Stop there! Henrietta? Golden?—You wouldn’t find a 
Henrietta Golden in a tenement-house. 

Belknap. You might. 

Robbins. Pshaw ! 

Belknap (fiercely). Lizzie Black, then. ‘Will that suit you? 

Robbins. Admirably. I couldn’t have picked out a more appro- 
priate name myself. 

Belknap. The heroine, Lizzie Black, and her old grandfather, 
Ralph Black 

Robbins. Humph! No matter. Let Ralph pass. 

Belknap. Are living together. He is a rag-picker by trade, but is 
now in his eightieth year and so feeble that he cannot work. She is 
nineteen, and employed in a large cloak-making establishment, where she 
earns just enough to keep them from want. She is very beautiful 

Robbins. Pooh! Cut that last. 

Belknap. Would you have her ugly ? 

Robbins. Not ugly, necessarily, but she wouldn’t be likely to be a 
beauty. She might have a pretty face, but the chances are that her 
teeth and voice and 

Belknap. Oh, well, we'll decide about her appearance later. Both 
her parents are dead. 

Robbins. I see. Old man’s wife drank herself to death, and neg- 
lected daughter, who went to the bad and left Lizzie a baby on the 
grandfather’s hands. That’s the situation, I suppose? 

Belknap (doubtfully). Yes. There’s no objection to that, if you 
wish. 

Robbins (decidedly). That’s the most natural. (Musing) Chance 
for good work there. I can see the whole surroundings. Squalid 
tenement. Dirty children playing on door-steps: one is eating water- 
melon-rind. Rickety staircase. Drunken couple up two flights oppo- 
site the Blacks. Forlorn apartment. Old man lolling out of window 
to catch a breath of air. Girl comes in with a greasy package under 
her arm and a cheap flashy bonnet on her head. “ How late you are 
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again, Lizzie !’—“ Always complainin’ about somethin’, ain’t yer, 
grandfather ?” 

Belknap (interrupting). That’s not my idea at all. 

Robbins (surlily). What’s the matter with it? 

Belknap. I can’t see the use of mentioning all those disagreeable 
details. I had pictured Lizzie and her grandfather living in a room, 
small but neat, in a garret above the city’s “rout and noise and hum- 
ming.” Lizzie’s corner is hidden by a screen, from behind which she 
loves to peep in the early morning and watch the sunbeams kiss her 
geraniums growing in a rough deal box on the window-sill. 


(Robbins groans.) 


Belknap. That deal box ought to please you. I put it in solely on 
your account. But for you, I should have had it painted. 

Robbins. Oh, go on! 

Belknap (sentimentally). ‘There she lies, waiting for a step on the 
stairs,—a well-known step. It comes at last, and the voice of Will 
Somers, the milkman, whispers, “ Liz,—Liz,—time to get up, Liz.” 
Her cheek flushes. She springs lightly from her bed, and, throwing a 
cloak over her graceful shoulders, steps to the door. She opens it a 
crack, and takes from the hand of the strapping, handsome young 
fellow with the bronzed complexion, who is waiting outside, the can of 
milk which she and her grandfather are to drink for breakfast. 

“Thank you, Will,” she murmurs, sweetly, whereat his eyes 
sparkle and his cheeks flush too, in spite of their bronze. 

“These are for you, Liz,” he says, holding out to her a bunch of 
wild flowers. “TI picked them this morning.” 

“They are lovely,” she answers, shyly. “TI love flowers.” 

Then the door closes, and Will goes down the stairs with the re- 
membrance of her voice to keep him diligent and happy for another 
twenty-four hours. For Will Somers is in love with Lizzie,—has been 
in love with her ever since she was fifteen,—and it is love that sends 
him flying up the stairs to knock at the door of her garret at peep of 
day every morning. 

Robbins (who has listened with a scornful expression). That might 
be made a strong scene. This is how I should treat it. At six o’clock 
in the morning, as was his invariable custom, a tall, gaunt young fellow 
with a white-and-red complexion, who wore a greasy cap and a Cardi- 
gan jacket, came swinging along Blind Alley. He whistled as he went, 
and now and again banged the can which he carried in his hand against 
the area-railings and the sides of the houses. When he reached No, 5 
he emitted a vociferous war-whoop, by way of terrifying an emaciated 
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cat reposing on the threshold, and climbed the rickety staircase two 
steps at a time. He thumped at the garret door. 

“ Hit her up inside there, now !” he shouted. 

While waiting for some response to his summons, the young fellow 
proceeded to execute a double-shufile in the passage-way with whistling 
accompaniment, in which occupation he was discovered by Lizzie 
Black, who, putting her head outside the door, surveyed him with a 
complacent giggle. As he brought down his right foot with a final 
bang and looked up for her approbation, she exclaimed, saucily,— 

“Quit your fooling, now, and give me that milk. I can’t stand 
here wasting time over you all day.” 

“What's riled yer, Liz, this morning? Old man at his tricks 
again ?” he inquired, with a grin. 

“Give me that milk, Will Somers,” the girl repeated, tossing 
towards him the empty can which she held. It struck the floor with a 
clinking sound and rolled across the passage. 

“ What’s the hurry, Liz? I want to look at yer,” he said, as he 
picked up the can, and, seating himself leisurely on the top stair, 
chewed at a straw. “ Who was that feller I see you walking with last 
Sunday night?” he inquired. 

Lizzie tossed her head. ‘ What’s that to you?” Somers scowled, 
and examined his finger-nails. Presently she gave a laugh. She had 
closed the door, and was leaning with her back against it. Say,” she 
exclaimed, with a giggle, “ you’re real mad, ain’t yer?” 

He made no answer. 

Lizzie sauntered across the entry, and, leaning on the balustrade, 
looked down mockingly at him. A hair-pin fell from her head to the 
ground, at which Somers grabbed eagerly, but only to have his fingers 
trodden on. He sprang to his feet. As though she divined his pur- 
pose, Lizzie rushed for the door. He seized her in his arms. 

“Let go, Will Somers, or I’ll never-——” 

Her words were stifled by a smacking kiss, which resounded loudly. 
With another war-whoop, the victor let her free from his embrace, and, 
picking up the empty can, scurried down two or three stairs. Then he 
turned and looked back at her. She stood pouting and trying to re- 
compose her disordered hair. 

““T suppose you think yourself real smart,” she exclaimed. Where- 
upon she re-entered the room and slammed the door behind her. 

Belknap. Disgusting, that’s what I call it. 

Robbins. That’s because it is strong and true. One should paint life 
as it is. That’s the way in which people of their class make love. But 
let me hear what you mean to do with them. 
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Belknap. Will Somers has been saving up his earnings for several 
years in order to marry Lizzie. The old grandfather has nothing except 
his bed. 

Robbins. His bed ! 

Belknap. Yes. He has often told Lizzie that he would leave his 
bed to her when he died. The bed is a shabby, ramshackle affair, but 
Ralph has always insisted on making it himself every morning, ever 
since Lizzie can remember. 

Robbins. Some mystery, I see. I hate mysteries. 

Belknap. Will Somers has saved three hundred dollars, so he and 
Lizzie decide to get married. The money is in the bank, and Will. 
goes down town to draw it. The ceremony is to take place the next 
day. On his way home with the three hundred dollars a young fellow 
comes up and claims acquaintance. ‘Will doesn’t recognize him, but 
the stranger—to whom Will tells his own name and business—insists 
that he used to work for a farmer near where Will lives. He tells 
Will that he has just drawn a prize at a lottery,—a splendid copy of 
Longfellow’s poems,—and he persuades Will to go with him to—— 

Robbins. Bunko, of course. Nota bad scheme. Only it wants to 
be carefully worked up. 

Belknap. I meant to describe that part merely in a few sentences, 
just to show that Will accompanied the young man, and found himself 
at a gaming-table, was induced to try his luck by the sudden idea of 
making his fortune, and lost the whole three hundred dollars. 

Robbins (with animation). Oh, but think of the chance for character- 
conversations! The whole scene stands out before one. I can see the 
bunko sharp, who of course has watched Somers come out of the bank, 
go up to him, clap him on the shoulder, and hold out his hand. 

“Wrong man, I guess, mister,” says Will, staring at him. 

“Qh, come off. Nothing wrong about me. Ain’t forgotten me, 
have yer?” 

“'What’s yer name, anyway?” — 

“That’s a good one. Maybe you’ve forgotten yer own name.” 

“My name’s Somers. Where have I ever seen you on my route? 
Are you that slim chap as used to drive for old man Powers?” 

“ That’s about the size of it. Shake.” 

Belknap (despairingly). I don’t see the use of all that. 

Robbins. Use? You couldn’t have a bunko scene without it. 

Belknap. Then cut out the bunko scene. I merely wanted to have 
Somers lose the money in gambling, or some such way, with a view to 
what follows. You'll see presently. 

Robbins. Bah! The bunko idea is first-rate. He would have been 
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likely to lose the money in just that way, no matter what is to follow. 
It would spoil the story to cut it out. 

Belknap. Will goes in the evening in a dreadful state of mind to 
see Lizzie. She opens the door for him in tears. Old Ralph has died 
suddenly only an hour before. 

Robbins (scowling). What’s the good of that? 

Belknap. It belongs to the story. You can’t say it isn’t natural for 
him to die. Every man must die at some time. 

Robbins (with a sneer). It is so extremely likely that he would die 
just then. Clap-trap! 

Belknap (angrily). I suppose you are disappointed at not having a 
realistic death-bed scene. 

Robbins. Oh, go on. You weary me. Our methods are so entirely 
different. 

Belknap. Entirely. (With a gulp) Well, as I was saying,. Will 
finds the grandfather dead. He takes Lizzie in his arms and tries to 
comfort her. “I have only you now, Will,” she murmurs. What is 
he to say? What can he say? He vows never to leave her. She 
leans her head upon his shoulder.” Then—he tells her all. 

Robbins. They go to the dogs, of course. 

Belknap. Hold on a minute. (Continuing) Lizzie bears up bravely. 
“ We will wait,” she whispers. “In another three years you will have 
earned it back. Besides, I can save a little’ The undertakers enter. 

Robbins. Humph! One might get in a few good touches there. 
I suppose they say they’ll be blowed if they lug a coffin up all those 
stairs. 

Belknap (thoughtfully). That might help us out. Yes, that will do 
capitally. The undertakers ask permission to carry Ralph’s body down 
to the door on a mattress. They take that on his bed, and in lifting it 
one of them feels something hard below the surface where it touches his 
hand, He calls Lizzie and Will. The mattress is cut open, and they 
find 

Robbins (springing up). This is too much! A deus ex machina! 
Bah ! 

Belknap. They find a purse of money 

Robbins. You needn’t go on. I understand, Sentimental rubbish ! 

Belknap. Give us your version, then. 

Robbins. The natural thing, of course, would be for them to drift 
apart. Lizzie gets into debt on account of the funeral expenses. She 
takes to drinking,—you remember her mother and grandmother, so the 
chances according to the laws of heredity would be all that way: she 
and Will quarrel. Or let them marry on nothing and come to grief 
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gradually. Let them have half a dozen children, let Will’s health 
break down, or let him be crippled by an accident, and finish them up 
in that way. It’s perfectly easy to manage. But this purse-business ! 
Bah! 

Belknap. You don’t seem to see the idea I wish to express. The 
point of the story is the contrast between the prodigal expenditure of 
Will and the miserly saving of old Ralph. The one risks his savings 
on a single cast. You can realize the other hoarding bit by bit from 
year to year with miserly stealth. 

Robbins. I hate a moral. Give me real life. 

Belknap. Why isn’t that real life? 

Robbins. Do you mean to tell me that the logical consequences of 
Will Somers’s losing his money are that a purse would be found in old 
Ralph’s bed ? 

Belknap. You are incorrigible, Robbins. You want to blot all the 
poetry out of the world. 

Robbins. No, sir; Iam merely protesting against false sentiment. 
When we agreed to write a story together I knew how it would end. 

Belknap. So did I. 

Robbins. Humph ! 

Belknap. Pish ! 

(They walk up and down disgustedly.) 

Robbins (stopping short). Will you cut that purse out? 

Belknap. Never! It’s the key-note of the whole business. But if 
you don’t want to ruin our chance of success you will omit that vulgar 
first interview between Lizzie and Will. 

Robbins. Indeed! That is one of the few artistic touches in the 
entire story. 

Belknap. Despicable photography ! 

Robbins. Romantic nonsense ! 

(They exit savagely by doors of respective bedrooms.) 


CURTAIN. 
Robert Grant. 
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THERE is a story told of an English lawyer who, finding the superior tone of 
the judge to himself and his client hard to bear, begged finally to inform his 
honor that “ We too are vertebrates, and the manner of your lordship would be 
inadmissible from God Almighty to a black beetle!” There are times when the 
attitude of certain critics and writers towards the common mass makes one echo 
this vigorous protest. We all remember Camille Desmoulin’s conception of 
democracy,—“ No superiors!” It is crude, but it touches the weak spot in hu- 
manity which, above all things, hates condescension, or what it thinks such. 
That based on geographical lines is always hard to bear, and from Boswell down 
every man of spirit resents it. It is not infallible proof of superiority to be born 
in a literary centre, though a good many so born seem to think it. Yet the geo- 
graphical is sometimes less trying than that other assumption, property, it is but 
fair to add, of a small number, who seem to take seriously the saying that God 
has created men, women, and: Herveys, themselves being the Herveys. To them 
there are two worlds,—one small, blameless in culture, rich in ancestry, but not 
always equally rich in personal achievement, a world which never needs to con- 
sider vulgar problems, and has no ideal, because nothing can be above it; a world 
where cross-lights are avoided, and disagreeable odors unknown. And besides. 
this there is another, the broader realm of the bourgeois and the Philistine, only 
these are not all its inhabitants; a world anxious often as to money, but anxious 
also for things better than money; a world in which besides ignoble strife there 
is plenty of young enthusiasm and keen study and brave endeavor. And the 
curious feature is that, existing side by side, there is so little fellow-feeling be- 
tween them. The upper world thinks of the lower as a vulgar majority,—ma- 
jorities are necessarily vulgar in its creed,—a Barbaria to be viewed at a distance 
through a photographic glass, and whose mission in art and literature is chiefly 
to amuse their cultured brethren. It is to this end that a recent review of Silas 
Lapham expressed a grateful surprise that his author, having made him so 
humorously vulgar, so apt to waken our laughter, did not rest content with 
having amused his select audience of the best society, but went farther, and 
showed us that this common fellow struggling with his gloves, uncertain as to his 
clothes, his house, and all those details of life which, to the Brahmin, make it 
worth living, had yet a soul of honor and honesty in him, made a brave fight 
against temptation, and was worthy even of a Brahmin’s respect. When young 
Corey defines the plane of vulgarity on which the Laphams live by saying, 
“ They are the sort of people who take ice-water and coffee”—instead of wine— 
“for dinner,” his father has a sympathetic shudder at his son’s fate, allied with 
such a family; and the author lightly points his meaning by adding, farther on, 
“Tt is certain that our manners and customs count for more in life than our 
qualities.” 

One would like fairness and tolerance everywhere; but the ignorant and 
awkward who resents a superiority he does not understand is more excusable 
than his more fortunate brother, whom the world of life and books should have 
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trained to toleration. And since literature has ceased to depict the Herveys, 
since it concerns itself now with the average, struggling, failing man, since, in 
short, democracy is in, the question of sympathetic treatment is of importance. 
Lack of sympathy may not be fatal to comprehension, but it is to the noblest art. 
We are past taking up these common folk as a spectacle, amusing ourselves with 
their awkwardness and mistakes, their narrowness and superstition. But to an 
aristocratic exclusiveness has succeeded, with some writers, an aristocratic inclu- 
siveness, whose graceful condescension is nearly as hard to bear. The tone is 
everything, and the critic’s measure of these common folk is, after all, the measure 
of himself. If one thinks that manners, always and chiefly manners, are the 
bond of society, the indispensable of all life worth living, he will inevitably 
condescend to people who haven’t them. Only in their quality of human beings, 
with hearts and souls like ours, can we get any genuine or noble satisfaction 
from their experiences. It is the real, average, sinning and repenting vertebrates 
that we need to know,—to know them so that, in George Eliot’s words, we 
may “tolerate, pity, and love” them. And it is the fault of the new school of 
literary photography that just this we do not do. Some one has defined the pho- 
tograph as “justice without mercy ;” and the definition would suit much modern 
realism. But the photograph is not a portrait, and the portrait’s superiority is 
partly due to the artist’s “mercy,” which softens asperities and brings out the 
best of aman. The portrait, too, in the hands of a Raphael, aims not, indeed, to 
“improve nature,” but, in representing her, “ not as she is, but as she would be,” 
permits a degree of idealization. It takes account of soul as well as outside, and 
is truer, because it is the whole man. When in his Silas Lapham Howells makes 
his lack of manners, his crudeness, and his external vulgarity so overshadow 
his real force and goodness that our first and last impression of the man is of 
this outside, he is guilty of just this fault. We do not learn to “ pity and love” 
him in his trials; we hardly learn to tolerate his faults for his virtues’ sake. 
We part from the whole family with the feeling that in real life we should have 
as little as possible to do with these “coffee-for-dinner”’ people. No greater 
tenderness to our common failing humanity has been wakened in us. So we 
endure, but never love, those vulgar Bostonians to whom Mr. James has lately 
introduced us. And one asks, seeing how hard he has tried to be just to Olive 
Chancellor and Verena Tarrant, and how he has failed to touch our sympathy, 
what a George Eliot would have made of these unique products of modern life. 
After all, justice without sympathy is only a finer condescension, since always 
our superiority is implied. Too often also the new school is fatal to romance. 
If one studies chiefly the outside, if one spends most of his time “ verifying the 
externals of life,” one may easily end by doubting the presence of the deeper 
things, and, doubting the soul, becoming sceptical as to all action whose motives 
pass the common tests of expediency or environment. Reviewing the “Prophet 
of the Great Smoky Mountains,” Howells says of Kelsey’s final sacrifice that “if 
voluntary it was romantic, which is worse than uninteresting.” Ifso, the worse 
for the New Departure. 

When one considers it seriously, there is something almost appalling in this 
condescension, this apparent belief in the saying as to men, women, and Her- 
veys. They are the remnant who shall be saved in the coming deluge of democ- 
racy. Nay, good friends, one feels like answering, we be brethren in a deeper 
sense than that of political equality. These, too, are vertebrates, these, too, have 
hearts and souls like yours, and the tragedy or comedy of their lives should be 
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matter of more than photographic observation. Without sympathy you will not 
get the best even of their comedy ; and the tragedy will leave you untouched if 
you think of them chiefly as “ coffee-for-dinner people.” Like it or not, democ- 
racy has got into literature, and it has not got here simply to afford you matter of 
infinite jest. It is here because these, too, are of our common clay, and, one must 
repeat, condescension to it as literary material is not far removed from the be- 
havior of the offending judge. Lincoln is reported as saying, “I think God must 
like common people, he has made so many of them.” Perhaps, also, it is meant 
that we shall like them even against our taste. But we must like them for the 
best that is in them; not with a mocking echo of Browning’s line,— 


“The soul, doubtless, is immortal—where a soul can be discerned.” 


The more honor, then, to him who discovers this forgotten conscience and spirit- 
ual force, who sees the best even in the clod, and makes us feel all that dimly 
moves in the breasts of our lowest brethren. E. F. W. 


CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK has thousands of admirers: is it possible that 
he has not one friend? Is there nobody to remonstrate with him against his mis- 
use and abuse of language, the excess of his adjectives, the extravagance of his 
epithets, and his occasional trips in taste? The greater the enthusiasm for his 
genius, the deeper must be the regret for the affectations, exaggerations, and 
other faults of style which disfigure his writing. It would seem as if mere grati- 
tude for the pleasure he gives should prompt somebody to point out the flaws 
which are making headway in his pages so fast that people are beginning to say 
they cannot read him any more. Such people are to be pitied, certainly: it is a 
misfortune to be so much more alive to the blemishes than to the beauties of a 
great work, to lose the enjoyment of a noble composition through inability to 
overlook defects in its execution. But there is another side to the case: readers 
have their rights, and if a work of the imagination, the prime object of which 
is to give pleasure, displeases through breach of the laws of style, the public has 
just cause of complaint. In these cases the critic is counsel for the plaintiff, 
but that implies a hostile attitude towards the author; and there is a position 
which I would much rather fill, if I might, when the writer in question is con- 
cerned. It has long been a favorite notion of mine that every author should 
have his private critic, like his groom or valet, or like the familiar of a medi- 
seval wizard, or the demon of Socrates,—a disinterested spirit, devoted to his 
master’s service and possessing his entire trust. Let Charles Egbert Craddock 
accept me for once in that capacity, and forgive my telling him some harsh truths 
for the sake of the pride I have in his splendid gifts as a fellow-countryman, and 
the desire I have that he should make the very best of them. 

In the first place, his fondness for unusual words leads him out of the way to 
look for an expression which has no advantage over the common one, except that 
it is less used,—if that be an advantage. Having found it, he repeats it again 
and again until he impresses a hasty reader not with the wealth, but with the 
poverty, of his vocabulary. To take an example from his latest book,—“ In the 
Clouds,’’—/uculent is to be met with repeatedly in one number, and in another 
the word glister occurs five times, being applied to the dew, sunshine, starlight, 
moonbeams, and to a woman’s hair. If the more ordinary word glitter does not 
give the author’s full meaning in relation to these various objects, neither can 
glister, which, moreover, has an ordinary signification that makes it an unlucky 
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choice for the euphuist. Elsewhere we are told of Mink’s having “ exploited his 
mission,”—an expression to be found in the dictionary from Dr. Johnson to 
Worcester, but justified by a single quotation only, and that from no more modern 
writer than Camden. When “the experimental baby brought down the churn 
with a crash,” the lexicographers probably turned in their graves, as they define 
experimental “ Built upon experiment; formed on experience or trial,” and the 
Jessup baby was not undergoing but trying experiments. There are terms of 
the author’s invention, too,—glamorous, murmurous,—not good in themselves nor 
supplying any need hitherto felt in the language. Even when the words are un- 
objectionable they are often so out of place and unfitting that they grate on the 
ear through the understanding: “The lowing of the homeward-bound cows had 
fugue-like communings with their echoes ;” “there were pensive intimations in 
the reduced splendors” of the sunset. The following passage is full of them: 
“The morning dawned with a radiant disdain of mists. . . . The air was no in- 
sipid fluid: . . . it seemed the subtle distillation of all the fruitage of the year, 
enriched with the bouquet of the summer and reminiscent of the delicate 
languors of the spring. The sky had lifted itself to empyreal heights lumi- 
nously blue: . . . the white summits of the mountains were imposed against it 
with a distinctness that nullified distance: . . . down their slopes the polychro- 
matic vestiges of autumn were visible,” etc., etc. Fifty years ago this sort of 
writing was known as the Laura Matilda style; but Laura Matilda never knew 
half so many fine words. The worst of this inflated description is that it has no 
business at ald where it is. There are twenty-five lines of it at the opening of a 
chapter which relates a jury-trial, and they should be struck out, for the chapter 
really begins with the sentence, “Within the court-house great blocks of sun- 
shine fell upon the dirty floor.” Twenty-five lines follow which depict a country 
court-house in Tennessee, a suitable and graphic introduction to the trial-scene ; 
but even this is spoiled by hackneyed allegorical allusions to flies and spiders’ 
webs. There is a great deal more about those court-house windows: they are 
busy by and by casting dim squares of sunlight through their dirty panes; later, 
they themselves have become “indefinite gray squares ;” then the moon rises, and 
“the windows, each with its great white image upon the floor below,” again stop 
the judicial proceedings and claim the attention of the impatient reader. The 
windows of the prison are duly noticed in their turn, with moonbeams “slanting 
through the bars,” and the windows of the hotel, with “light slanting out in 
broad shafts,” and the window of a log cabin, through which “the moonlight 
lay in glittering rhomboids on the puncheon floor.” 

If there were any connection between these common phenomena and the 
course of events or the state of men’s minds in the story, there would be an excuse 
for mentioning them, but in most instances there is none. They are not only often 
irrelevant, but impertinent, alien to the spirit of the occasion. Take for instance 
the long dialogue between the herder and farmer “trading.” It opens thus: 
“*Ye’lowed day fore yestiddy ye wanted ter sell yer steer.’ There was now no 
sound from the cove. The burnished glisters of the sunshine hung above it 
almost materially visible, holding in suspense a gauzy haze, through which the 
mountains were glamorous and darkly vague. ... ‘ Yes, yes,’ said Jacob, has- 
tily. ‘Buck, ye know. Yander he be.’” What on earth have glisters of sunshine 
and glamorous mountains to do with their “trade”? The untimely intrusion of 
similar details is of such perpetual recurrence that it ends by rasping the nerves 
like the constant slamming of a shutter or creaking of a weathercock during 
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a high wind: the brain is in a state of irritated expectation. It is still more 
annoying when the author imputes his own modes of thought and speech to the 
simple mountaineers. ‘“‘ Put the jug in the hollow tree, then, like we promised, 
an’ let’s go. Mos’ day, ennyhow,’” says Mink as he starts on the drunken frolic 
which is to get him into a bad scrape. When the mischief is done, and he is 
fleeing from justice, his reflections are rendered in these words: “ Ah, should he 
ever again see Chilhowee thus receive the slant of the sunrise and stand re- 
vealed in definite purple heights against the pale blue of the far west? Should 
he ever again mark that joyous matutinal impulse of nature as the dawn ex- 
panded into day?” Mink should not be made to talk in one lingo and think in 
another. The inimitably comical child “’Gustus Tom” comes upon the stage, 
“a scapegrace three feet high, clad in a suit of cotton check of light blue. His 
trousers reached to his shoulder-blades, and were sustained by a single suspender. 
A ragged old black hat was perched on the back of his tow head. He had the 
clothes-line tied to the hind leg of a pig he was driving.” His address to his 
little sister, ‘Look a-hyar! what ails ye ter let yer tongue break loose that-a- 
way? Shet up!” is perfectly consistent with this disregard for appearances; yet 
within the same hour he is made to tell his tale after a very different fashion. 
“Tt was very still, ’Gustus Tom said. The frogs by the water had ceased their 
croaking: . . . he heard only the surging monotone of the gleaming cascade.” 
A nocturnal rider comes in sight, galloping furiously, dismounts, lays a snare for 
an unwary foe, gets into the saddle again, “and away he went along the grassy 
margin of the road, noiseless, swift, dark, like some black shadow,eome noisome 
exhalation of the night. ’Gustus Tom explained at this point, with tears and 
many anxious twistings of the button on his shirt-front,”’ etc., etc. 

Mr. Craddock’s fine intuitive perception of the mental processes of men, 
women, children, and beasts ought to keep him from putting words into his per- 
sonages’ minds so dissonant with those he puts into their mouths. Even for the 
sake of probability he cannot forego the cumbersome description and the man 
flitting away like a shadow. He has long been haunted by shadows: in this 
book they take up almost as much space as their solid doubles. The sheriff’s 
hat and its shadow are like “some double-headed monster,” and, directly, “ the 
double-headed monster, chewing as he went, the action reproduced in frightful 
pantomime, slowly withdrew.” “A double file of horsemen and their mounted 
shadows . . . passed slowly along.” There are shadows of vine-leaves and 
tendrils, of dogs on the hearth: “one, ... with his muzzle stretched flat on ~ 
the floor between his paws, had saurian suggestions,—he was like an alligator.” 
Worst of all are those of Judge Gwinnan and the lawyer Harshaw, “ pacing 
along in the plate-glass windows, as if their doubles were stalking without in the 
snow,” “the (judge’s) reflection in the plate-glass duplicating the posture on the 
snowy sidewalk, as if that other self, .. . now meditated, and now spoke, and 
now lifted a fiery glance!’ The realistic fancy pushed beyond its due limits 
becomes totally false to reality. 

Unfortunately, when Mr. Craddock gets hold of a word or a “suggestion,” 
or when it gets hold of him, there is no hope of their parting until they have 
worn each other out; and meanwhile what becomes of the reader? If our author 
has no eudemon to caution him, let him take warning by Mr. William Black 
not to indulge in this “damnable iteration,” and not to interrupt his narrative 
or clog the dramatic energy of his scenes with descriptions and pictures. Mr. 
Black, whose “Princess of Thule” set the fashion of summer cruises to the 
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Hebrides, and whose “ Adventures of a Phaeton” started Americans off posting 
through England as before the days of railroads, is now among the novelists of 
whom many people say, “I can’t read him any more: his tricks have grown too 
tiresome.” Mr. Craddock’s descriptions of scenery are as fine as Mr. Black’s, and 
carry their truthfulness home to lovers of nature. The aspects of Thunderhead, 
the Great Smoky, Piomingo Bald, are familiar to every one who has read “ The 
Prophet,” or “In the Clouds,” even though he has never seen the Tennessee 
mountains. The author’s enchanting pictures of those heights and depths, those 
wide horizons and narrow gorges, by sunrise, noontide, sunset, moonlight, in storm, 
in fog, in snow, at all times and seasons, arouse somewhat of the rapture which 
Nature herself inspires when beheld in her most chosen solitudes and at her 
divinest moments. But he is not always true to her or to his own instinct, as 
may be noted in the extracts already given, and the fatal tendency to overload 
and overdo robs not his word-paintings alone, but some of his finest scenes, of 
their full effect. There is a description of a moonrise crammed into a descrip- 
tion of the crowd waiting outside of the court-house, and another equally out of 
place in the stirring account of an attack on a jail, in “In the Clouds,” which 
damage them very much. In the next chapter, when the story should march on 
without let or hinderance, it is brought to a stop while we are told that “It was a 
day of doubtful moods, of sibilant gusts of wind,” etc., etc., for half a column, 
the weather having no more to do with the business in hand than the moon of 
next year’s Rhamadan. 

Beautiful passages of natural feeling and deep emotion are marred by the 
same false touch. The reader’s eyes are moistening for poor Alethea, alone in 
the roof-room with her bitter grief, when the sympathetic dimness is checked by 
the following sentence: “ An isolated star blazing in the vast solitudes of the sky 
burst suddenly into a dazzling constellation before her eyes as she felt the hot 
tears dropping one by one on her hand.” Yet this might have been a touching 
detail if it had been simply told. We are jarred in the same way, as if by an 
unfeeling tone, in the pathetic episode of the moonshiner’s wife lamenting over 
her deserted cabin :—“‘ Ar,’ 1 had to leave my home and the three graves o’ my 
dead chill’n yander on thd rise, ez lonesome and ez meagre-lookin’ ez ef they 
war three pertater hills.’ She burst into a tumult of tears. The smoke wajted 
down, obscuring her,—there was commotion in its midst, for the wind was astir, 
—and her sobs sounded from out the invisibility that had usurped the earth, as if 
some spirit of grief were abroad in it. ‘Shet up, M’ria! Ye talk like ye hed 
no mo’ sense than a sheep. The chill’n ain’t in them graves,’ Marvin said, 
with the consolations of a sturdy orth.doxy. ‘Thar leetle bones is,’ said the spirit 
of grief from the density of the clouds.” How bad this is! how good it would 
have been without the smoke and the wind and the cloud and the spirit of 
grief! 

And so it goes, until some readers throw the story aside in weariness, while 
wiser ones surrender themselves to the charm, the humor, the power, the intense 
human interest of the story, which lift them as on a flood-tide over the shoals. 
Some of this class, however, complain that Mr. Craddock spins out the tense and 
critical situations of his narrative, such as Mink’s trial, or Harshaw’s visit to the 
moonshiners. Long as they are, it would be a pity to cut out anything except 
the inopportune descriptions and needless repetitions: let these go, and the story 
will not drag. 

Enough and more than enough has been said to convince Mr. Craddock that 
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his mannerisms are likely to cost him his popularity just as he has achieved fame, 
It would be impudence, even in the demon, to urge his author to aim at perfec- 
tion,—every writer hears that, in one form or another, from the days of his copy- 
book maxims,—but the editor, the critic, and the public have a right to protest 
against his aiming at imperfection. ; 





BOOK-TALK. 





OME months ago a lady recited a poem called “ Ostler Joe” before a Washing- 
ton audience. It was not a familiar selection, and the audience seem to have 
been prejudiced beforehand by misapprehending the name of the author, which 
they understood to be Swinburne instead of Simms. Before the poem had been 
finished, a number of ladies rose and left the room in real or affected disgust. 
The reading broke up in confusion. Next morning nearly all the newspapers 
in the country denounced the lady who had read so wicked a poem, and the 
leaders in the blame were certain journals whose columns had only a few days 
before been filled with nauseous nastiness cabled over from England. The poem 
acquired a sudden celebrity. The book-stores were besieged with applications 
for the volume of Swinburne which contained “ Ostler Joe,” and even the good 
editors sent their reporters to ransack the libraries in search of it. At last the 
poem was found, and the good editors published it, many of them in the Sunday 
editions of their papers, to let every one see what a very wicked thing it was, and 
how thoroughly unfit to be laid before pure-minded women and girls. 


Yet in spite of all this hubbub the poem is not immoral. It merely tells 
the old story of woman’s fall from purity,—a story so old that the penny-a-liner 
is used to emphasize its age by calling it the old, old story,—and it tells it without 
any attempt at making vice attractive. It does not even aim, like “The Bridge 
of Sighs” or “ Beautiful Snow,” to excite sympathy for the sinner. The woman 
suffers as she deserves, and all the real pathos centres upon the poor wronged 
husband, the rude, uncouth, true-hearted Ostler Joe, who shelters his dying 
wife when all her lovers have abandoned her. If the poem is unfit for a mis- 
cellaneous audience, then some of the greatest and some of the most popular 
of modern dramas, novels, and poems are equally unfit, and no pure-minded 
woman should read “David Copperfield,” “Anna Karénina,” or “Spring 
Floods,” or witness a performance of “Faust,” “Camille,” or “La Traviata.” 
In fact, the whole episode is amusing for its rampant hypocrisy. 


In “My Recitations,” by Cora Urquhart Potter (J. B. Lippincott Co.), 
the lady of whom we have been speaking has made a collection of the pieces 
which compose her répertoire, and she has shown courage and good sense in in- 
cluding among them the obnoxious “Ostler Joe.” The other selections com- 
prise much, of course, that is familiar to every amateur elocutionist, but he ought 
to be grateful to find so many old favorites bound together in so compact, conve- 
nient, and handsome a form. For the rest, what is comparatively new and un- 
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hackneyed seems to be well adapted for purposes of recitation, and there is a 
comfort in knowing that all have been successfully recited by the compiler 
herself. - 


Henry James’s new book, “The Princess Casamassima” (Macmillan & Co.), 
contains six hundred closely-printed pages,—a statement which may seem all the 
more alarming when it is added that there is hardly any story. The pages are 
filled out with conversations and descriptions, so clever—so brilliant, indeed— 
that you are exasperated with yourself for taking only a languid interest in them. 
Perhaps this is because the characters are so realistically unreal. Mr. James 
concerns himself only with the actual world of to-day: he carefully eschews the 
ideal characters, the romantic incidents, which the finer art of the modern nov- 
elist has taught him to abandon. He banishes from his stage Harlequin and 
Columbine, Prince Charming and the Fairy Godmother; he lays his scene in 
modern London, attends carefully to all the accessories, and sustains the local 
color with admirable art. Yet the illusion is incomplete. Hyacinth Robinson, 
Paul Muniment, Lady Aurora, the Princess herself,—all these characters who talk 
so much and do so little and are so cleverly manipulated,—strike you not as real 
men and women, but as ingenious manikins who excite curiosity by the closeness 
with which they simulate life. You are never really deceived by them, but you 
feel as if at any moment you might be deceived. When their creator lays bare 
their inner selves and explains the motives of their actions, he does not appear in 
the light of a social philosopher probing the secret springs of human action, but 
rather of an inventor explaining the mechanism by which his puppets are made 
to play their appointed parts. The book makes one sigh for the methods of those 
great masters whom Mr. Howells has told us are of the past,—for the confidential 
attitude of Thackeray or the mannerism of Dickens. Here is a novel which 
glances at some of the most important and far-reaching problems of the present, 
whose chief characters are conspirators plotting against the existing social order 
and discussing the wrongs of the oppressed,—material enough, one would think, 
for stirring incident, and ample opportunity for pointing a moral, expressing a 
conviction, or delivering a warning. Yet the author’s attitude is that of a mere 
observer: he preserves throughout the calm, superior air of one who has out- 
grown emotion and enthusiasm ; he looks upon his fellow-beings only as available 
literary material. What does he believe? Does he hate? Does he love? If you 
prick him does he bleed? These questions cannot be answered from his work. 
It is a comfort to turn from “The Princess Casamassima” to such a book as 
“The Old Order Changes,” which covers somewhat similar ground, which has 
the same fault of brilliant unreadableness, but in which you can at least hear 
the beating of a human heart. 


Mr. Howells takes a more humane interest in his fellows than Mr. James, 
for he is essentially a humorist, and humor in its higher forms is always kindly 
and sympathetic. Mr. James, who has plenty of wit, is almost devoid of humor. 
But “The Minister’s Charge; or, The Apprenticeship of Lemuel Barker” (Tick- 
nor & Co.) is lit up with the most pervasive yet most delicate and elusive spirit 
of fun. Even that awful nightmare, the New England conscience, loses all its 
grimness in the person of Mr. Sewell, and becomes conscious of its own incon- 
gruity, despite the monitions of the self-constituted guardian angel, Mr. Sewell’s 
wife. It is this spirit of humor that makes it possible to preserve the friendli- 
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ness of the reader towards such every-day characters as ’Manda Grier and Statira, 
and makes one follow with interest all the scenes in the police court, in the Way- 
farer’s Lodge, and in the street-cars, which have excited the ire of more than one 
critic. But the best character in the book is that of Lemuel Barker himself. 
The author has, to be sure, forsworn his own literary tenets even when he seems 
most anxious to conform to them, for Lemuel is quite as much an ideal, an im- 
probability, as if he had been drawn less awkward and countrified. It is a sort 
of accepted convention to praise the homely virtues of the country at the expense 
of the city; but people who know their world would not look very confidently 
towards the rural districts for any marked examples of purity and simplicity. 

Many of us, however, can find it in our hearts to pardon Mr. Howells for 
cherishing old ideals, and he certainly has succeeded in presenting a very capti- 
vating picture of young, unspoiled, untrained manhood, strong and upright, yet 
painfully conscious of its own gaucherie. And one of the most admirable effects 
is produced by the way in which the character of Lemuel defines itself in the 
reader’s mind not so much by what he himself says and does, as by the impres- 
sion he makes upon others. It recalls that famous picture exhibited some years 
ago in London, where a gladiatorial combat is represented, not by a direct scene 
in the arena, but by its reflection in the faces of the spectators. 


The following lines occur. in the Envoi which Austin Dobson has contrib- 
uted to the edition of “She Stoops to Conquer” wh Edwin A. Abbey has illus- 
trated and the Harpers publish : 


Ah, Goldsmith! if we who, with pencil and pen, 
Have here sought to praise you, most kindly of men, 

+ Could.have hoped but a touch of that humor to find 
Which you lavished so freely on careless mankind,— 
But a touch of your genial, your innocent laughter,— 
She Stoops would need nothing to grace it hereafter, 
And the critics, delighted, would all make admission 
That this was the only—the final edition ! 


Mr. Dobson’s hope has been gratified. This is altogether one of those books 
which are disheartening to the critic because he can say nothing novel or striking 
about them, but can merely exhaust the commonplaces of admiration. Mr. Dob- 
son’s own share in the work, consisting of a short Envoi and a rhymed introduc- 
tion, has been gracefully and pleasantly performed. Mr. Alfred Parsons has 
done the “decorations,” which probably include the binder’s stamp, whose 
design is remarkable for quiet elegance. The binding itself is of strong leather, 
stamped with gold. The typography and press-work are excellent. But after 
one has said these good words he has not touched the crowning glory of the 
whole,—the illustrations by Mr. Abbey. Here, indeed, we have all the kindly 
humor of Goldsmith reproduced for us in artistic form. Here we have the real 
Tony Lumpkin,—the author’s Tony, not the stage Tony,—and Mr. and Mrs. 
Hardcastle, full of all the cheery life of the original, and young Marlowe in his 
alternations of bashfulness and forwardness, and Miss Hardcastle, by turns the 
fine young lady and the pert little bar-maid, and all the varied crowd of friends, 
neighbors, followers, servants, and supernumeraries, drawn with a loving pencil. 
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320 and 322 Broadway, New York. 


THE FIRST. THE LARGEST. 
THE BEST. 


DELAYS ARE DANCEROUS. 


$5000, with $25 weekly 
indemnity, costs about $13 
a year; $10,000 at pro- 
portionate rates. Member- 
BoP Fee, $5.00. — 











JAS. R. prroran: 


President. 7 Secretary. 
I 
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POPULAR 
SCIENCE 
MONTHLY 





TERMS: 
$5.00 per Annum; 
Single copy, 50 cents. 
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HE POPULAR SCI- 
ENCE MONTHLY 
for 1887 will continue, 
as heretofore, to supply its 
readers with the results of 
the latest investigation and 
the most valuable thought 
in the various departments 
of scientific inquiry. 
Leaving the dry and 
technical details of sci- 
ence, which are of chief 
concern to specialists, to 
the journals devoted to 
them, the MonTHLy deals 
with those more general 
and practical subjects 
which are of the greatest 
interest and importance to 
the public at large. In 
this work it has achieved 
a foremost position, and 
is now the acknowledged 
organ of progressive scien- 
tific ideas in this country. 











D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
1, 3,& 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
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TO INTRODUCE 


COOPER & CONARD’S 
Fashion Monthly, 


the Best and Cheapest of all Ladies’ Newspapers, 
we will send it, post-paid, to any address in the 
United States, 


THREE MONTHS, FOR 


15 Cents, 


IN MONEY OR STAMPS. 

This periodical is now in its second year, and 
has already attained a wide-spread popularity. 

It is generously illustrated, and contains thirty- 
two large quarto pages filled with 
BRIGHT STORIES, 

ART NEEDLEWORE, 
HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS, 
SKETCHES OF TRAVEL, 
FASHIONS, 
DRESSMAKING, etc. 

No lady who once reads it will ever want to be 
without it. 

That “Dorothy,” who excels in economical 
Housekeeping, begins another series in the Janu- 
ary number. 

ROBERT J. BURDETTE, 
the purest and best of all funny lecturers, prom- 
ises a number of original humorous sketches 
during the year. 

And in addition to the fund of good reading 
every number has a 

SOCIABLE CORNER, 
for the interchange of views among subscribers. 

Send 15 cents for a three months’ trial; or, better 
still, 50 cents for a year's subscription. No invest- 
ment will pay such good interest, and none can 
bring more delight to lovers of good reading. 


COOPER & CONARD, Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Unmounrzn Pxorocraras 


OF ANOIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ABT, 


embracing reproductions of 
famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. 
Price, cabinet size, $1.50 
per dozen; larger sizes in 
proportion. Send 10 cents 
stamps for 1887 catalogue 
of 10,000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 
Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


Mention Liprincotr's. 


STAMPING PATTERNS! 


Our Illustrated Copslege contains about 
3000 designs for Art Needlework Painting 
etc. Full instructions in Kensington an nd 
Lustra Painting, and how to do Stamping. 
Price, 25cents. Sample pagesfree. Newest 
De. , Lowest Prices. Try us and be 
convinced that we do not claim too much, 
Mention this Magazine. SS 

- J. CUNNING & CO., 
161 Race Street, CINCINNATI, Oo, 








A Notable Offering of 


RICH NOVELTIES IN 


SILK, VELVET, AND PLUSH EFFECTS 
AT ABOUT HALF THEIR ORIGINAL 
PRICE, WILL BE MADE DURING THE 
REMAINDER OF THIS MONTH. AL- 





THOUGH BEING LAST SEASON’S IM- 
PORTATION, THE DESIGNS AND COM- 
BINATIONS ARE EQUALLY AS SE- 
LECT AND DESIRABLE AS OTHER 
COLLECTIONS THAT ARE NOW OF- 
FERED AT FULLY DOUBLE THE 
PRICE. APPROPRIATE SILK TEX- 
TILES FOR FORMING COMBINATIONS 
TO MATCH. AN INSPECTION IS COR- 
DIALLY INVITED. 


James M’Creery & Co., 


Broadway and Eleventh St., 
NEW YORK. 





“anne PRESENTS 


ST DENT 
C 


NE 


pMAN 


i 


734 8 nt 
9 aM cu 5oetpie URE — 


Se ND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE 





FRENCH SYSTEM 
OF DRESS OUTTING AND FITTING, 


The Only Genuine 
PRENCH SYSTEM 


or 
Cutting and Fitting, 


IS PUBLISHED BY 


James MeCaili & Cee, 


No. 46 East lith Street, 
NEW YORK. 


All othor socalled French systems are BOGUS, 


Send two (2) cent game p for 88 book, which fully, 
explains what the SYSTEM is and gives a Sep 4 
testimonials Address. James MoCauut & Co., 46 
14th Street. New York. 

Prease MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 
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_LITTELLS LIVING AGE. 














Discovery, 


es, i! 1887 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fourth year. It 
4 has met with the constant commendation of the leading men and 
journals of the country, and with uninterrupted success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 
Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 


from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 
The Foremost ELiiving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events cr intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPINIONS. 


“ The best of all the serial publications. . It presents 
all that is best, most interesting, and profitable to be 
found in the current literature of the day. The reader 
is a abreast with the best thought of the age, po- 
litical, scientific, and literary, while there is just fic- 
tion enough interspersed between the more solid pa- 

ers to be restful and entertaining. To our mind, 

HE LIVING AGE has no equal, and we cannot see 
where it could be improved.” — Christian at Work, 
New York. 

“The aim of the conductors is to give the best and 
freshest thought of the time; and in this they are 
succeeding now, as for so many years, to the great 
satisfaction and profit of a multitude of at once ex- 
acting and satisfied readers.” — New- York Evangelist. 

“It contains nearly all the good literature of Lay 

a 
? that 
t is a library in itself.” — The 





“ Every volume attests anew the care and discrimi- 
nation and catholic taste of its conductors. . Nearly 
the whole world of authors and writers appear in it in 
their best moods. . Art, science, and literature find 
fresh and eloquent expression in its pages, from the 
age of the best writers of the day; and the reader 
is kept well abreast of the current thought of the 
age.” — Boston Journal. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it 
never offers a dry or valueless page.’ — New-York 
Tribune. 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its month- 
ly rivals.” — Albany Argus. 

“It is one of the publications that intelligent people 
regard as practically indispensable. From its pages 
one learns what the world is thinking about. . It is an 
education in itself, as well as an entertainment.” — 
Hartford Courant. 


“The American reader who wishes to keep the run 
of English periodical literature can do so in no other 
way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE Liv- 
ING AGE.” — Springfield Republican. 

“Terribly should we miss its familiar russet: garb, 
its exterior by no means revealing its true inwardness 
of try, history, philosophy. and romance. It is 
without a peer, with hardly asecond.”— Lowell Courier. 

x bate its pages alone, it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“A grand fegeetaces of the literature of the age. . It 
has b indisp ble.” — New - York Observer. 

“ The subscription price is slight in comparison with 
the mass of the best current literature which it brin 
with it in its weekly visits. . In fact,a er ni 
no more than this one publication to keep him well 
abreast of English periodical literature." — Sunday- 
School Times, Philadelphia. 

“‘ Foremost of the eclectic periodicals.” — New-York 

World. 

“It isa waaneting 
amount of time avail 
keep fully abreast with the literature of the day. 
The Interior, Chicago. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Chris- 
tian Advocate, Pittsburg. 

“It saves not only time, but money.” — Pacific 
Churchman, San Francisco. 

“It is absolutely without a rival. . Coming once a 
week, it gives, while act fresh, the productions of the 
foremost writers of the day. . Essay and review. bi- 
ography, travel, science, fiction, poetry, the best of 
each and allis here placed within reach. ‘lo neglect 
such an opportunity of keeping pace with the thought 
of our day, and of laying by a rich store of the best 
literature, would, it seems to us, be a grave mistake. 
— Montreal Gazette. 

“Tt joore well up its reputation for being the best 
—— in the world.” — Morning Siar, Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 





for those who, with no t 
able for literary reading, wish 


” 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. ; 
t@> TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1887, remitting before Jan. 1, the 
weekly numbers of 1886 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be sent gratis. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


(“Possessed of LiTTELL’s LivING AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) 


For $10.50, THE Livinc AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly ot Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both ; or, for 
$9.50, THe Livinc AGE and the St. Nicholas, postpaid. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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TIMELY BOOKS. 


Southern California: Its Valleys, Hills, and 
Streams; its Animals, Birds,and Fishes; its Gardens, 
Farms, and Climate. By Tuxo. 8S. VAN DykE. $1.50. 


“Without question the best book which has been writ- 
ten on the southern counties of California.”— Fran- 


“May be safely trusted.”"—London Times. 


“We have yet to read any book wherein a more care- 
fal and thorough résumé is presented of the climate of 
Southern California,—a question so vital to invalids. Pe 
New York Times. 


The Volcano Under the City. By A 
VotunTexR SprcraL. With map of New York City. 
$1.00. 

The first systematic account of the great New York 
Riots of 1863, in which over fourteen hundred men were 
killed, and the mob fought for possession of the city dur- 
tag ieee days and nights. Compiled from the Police and 

rds; written in graphic style, showing in 
startling fashion the elements that still underlie the daily 
life of New York and every considerable city, in these days 
of socialistic and anarchic disturbance. 

Abraham Lincoln: The True Story of a Great 
Life. By W. 0. StopparpD, one of President Lincoln’s 
Confidential Secretaries. Illustrated. $2.25. 


“Approaches closely to the ideal biography.”— Boston 


‘orld. 
“Mr. Stoddard’s is the best.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
Tenants of an Old Farm: Leaves from the 
Note-Book of a Naturalist. By Rev. Henry C. McCook, 
D.D., of Philadelphia. Profusely Illustrated. Small 4to. 
Decorated Cloth. $2.50. 


“A charming account of a series of excursiuns over 
woodlawn and meadow, and is full of & great variety of 
information about all sorts and conditions of insects, 
written by a naturalist of acknowledged authority.”— 
Boston Post. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
No. 27 Park Place, New York. 


CANDY 





Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 for 
retail box by express, of the 
best Candies in America, pat 
up in elegant boxes 
RS strictly pure. Suitable “for 

presents, ress charges 

ight. Wofers oO all Chicago. 
Try it ones. 
ddress, 
oF GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 
Chicag: 


CANDY 
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ALL-HEALING 


TAR SOAP. 


The Ladies’ Favorite. Pure, 
Emollient, Antiseptic, Deodorant. igre. 
beneficial in the toilet and nursery. It —— 
skin diseases, etc. It is also an efficacious 
remedy in such cases. Cures Dandruff and 
Itching. 

Packer’s Tar Soap, 25 cts. - Druggists. 
‘Acro DUOAL PREBENEE =o 
Has Double Condensers, 

MAMMOTH STEAM ENGINE tts. $I 


MAGIC “AD VIEWS 
BARBACH & 00., 80p bert oe Piiia. Pas 





SESE |g 1.50 








A. W. FA BER, 


Lead Pencils, Gold Pens and Pencil Cases, Rubber Bands, alaiieid 
Copying Inks, Thumbtacks, Tracing Cloth. 


EBERHARD FABER, 





718 and 720 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cc 


RIMPED & CORRUGATED 


IRON ROOFING. 


SIDING, ° 


S< ) 


CEILING. 2<0°" 


r 


ea 
SHINGLES. 


W.G.HYNDMAN & CO. 


CIRCULAR & PRICES 


CINCINNATI, 
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Le eee er pepe ge pore aceeroearsensstree ie | 
“It is the best of foods for infants, children, invalids, and convalescents. 


All its ingredients 


are pure, fine-grade materials, and are put together and presented with noteworthy skill.”— 


American Analyst, October 1, 1886. 


“‘It is easily seen that Emerson’s Albumenoid Food is four times more nutritious than 
eggs, five times than codfish, and seven times than oysters.” — /tem. 

“Casting about for something in itself nutritious yet readily assimilated, I have notably 
filled the want with the Emerson preparation.”—Wm. R. D. BLAckwoop, M.D., in November 


Medical Bulletin. 


“I would not hesitate to recommend it in preference to the numerous preparations with which 


I am acquainted.””—M. FRELIGH, M.D. 


‘‘ A valuable preparation, just coming into use, is Emerson’s Albumenoid Food.”— ALBERT 


LEFFINGWELL, in Laws of Life. 





eIsOoOLD BY DRUGGISTS.ji<- 





PREPARED ONLY BY 


EMERSON MANFG. COMPANY, 48 Park Place, N. Y. 





Please send for further testimonials, etc. 


Sample box, by mail, 15 cents. 





“THE MIKADO.” 


In addition to our premiums, a list of which will be 
sent on application, we wish to call especiaZ notice to 
our Cabinet Portraits of D’Oyley Carte’s English Mikado 
Company, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. No light 
opera has ever been produced in the United States that 
has equalled in popularity ‘‘ The Mikado.”” The original 
company to produce it in this country was D’Oyley 
Carte’s English Company, selected there by Gilbert and 
Sullivan and sent to this country. We have issued, for 
distribution to our patrons who will send us wrappers as 
below, a series of seven cabinet portraits of these artists, 
in character and costume, the finest photographic gela- 
tine work ever produced. They comprise: 


Geraldine Ulmar, as - - ‘Yum-Yum.” 
Misses Ulmar, Foster, and St. Maur, as 
‘“*Three Little Maids from School.”’ 
Kate Foster, as - - - ‘ Pitti-Sing.” 
George Thorne, as - - - - *Ko-Ko.” 
Courtice Pounds, as - - ‘*Nanki-Poo.”’ 
Frederici, as - «= - -‘*The Mikado.” 
Fred Billington, as - - ‘*Pooh-Bah.”’ 


Our price for these portraits is twenty-five cents each, 
but to any one who uses our soap, and sending us 15 
wrappers of Dobbins’s Electric Soap, and full post-office 
address, we will send the whole series, postage paid, and 
Sree of charge. ‘ 


I. L. CRAGIN & CO., 
No, 119 South Fourth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Flynt Waist or True Corset 


Pat. Jan. 6, 1874; Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 


Is universally indorsed by eminent physicians 
as the most SCIENTIFIC WAIST 
or CORSET known. 
‘uMouy LASUOD 10 
LSIVA OIAILNAIOS ou oy; sv 
suuyorsfyd quouyue 4q poszopur ATyeszeayun sy 


No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No. 2, a low- 
necked one, which admits of being high in the back, a 
low front. No. 3 is to illustrate our mode of adjusting 
the “‘ Flynt Hose Support”’ each side of the hip, also, the 
most correct way to apply the waist-bands for the drawers, 
under and outside petticoats and dress skirt. No. 4 shows 
the Flynt Extension and Nursing Waist, apprecia 
mothers. No. 5, the Misses’ Waist, with Hose ’ 
attached. No.6, how we dress very little people. No. 7 
illustrates how the warp threads of the fabric cross at 
right angles in the back, insuring in every waist THE 
MOST SUCCESSFUL SHOULDER-BRACE EVER CONSTRUCTED. 

4@> Our “ Manual,” containing 46 pages of ending 
matter, relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes o 
Under-dressing, mailed free to any physician or lady. 
Mrs. O. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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STORY AND CLARK ‘CHRISTIE & CO.’S 
PIANOS. ORGANS. 


A. G. CLEMMER’S 


PIANO AND ORGAN ROOMS, 


. 1423 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











We make a specialty of fancy wood cases in Mahogany, Cocobola, 


Rosewood, French Walnut, etc. 

Our prices are reasonable, and terms easy if so desired. 

We don’t think you are acting wisely to deprive yourself and family the 
pleasures and advantages of music, when $xo monthly will purchase a first- 
class piano, and $5 monthly an elegant organ: 

We shall be glad to have you call and examine our fine stock, or will send 


you descriptive catalogues, if you will kindly write for such. 


TRIFET’S « ACME * OF « DANCES. 


This is a wonderful collection of ONE HUNDRED and FOURTEEN D. ES, arranged for the 


mane GRGAR CALLS AND FIGURES tients? 


prompter as well. It includes Waltzes, Hornpipes, Jigs, Reels, Clogs, Galops, Contra Dances, Polkas, &c. 
also Fancy Dances, such as the German, Danish, Polish, Newport, and Spanish Dances: the old-fashioned 
Gavottes and Minuets; in fact, all kinds. Among others it 

INS: ‘Arkansas. Traveller; La Belle Canadienne; Boston Dip Waltzes; Campbells are Coming; 
Chorus Jig; College, Fisher's, Kendall's, Durang’s, Smith’s, and Vinton’s Hornpipes; Devil's Dream; Lancashi 
Clog; Larry O'Gaff; Money Musk; Newport Waltz; Electric Galop; Fatinitza Polka: First Love Redowa; 
Four-, Six-, and Eight-Hand Reels; The German; Highland Fling; Portland Fancy; La Sicilienne; Sir aa 
de Coverley: Sparkling Dew-Drop Schottische; and 86 others, with full explanations calls. and fi 

ore has such a quantity of music—all of the BEST quality—been sold for less than FOUR T MES 


NEVER ce rice, made ANOTHER REVOLUTION IN THE PRICE OF MUSIC! 


especially for it, from plates (also made especially for it) larger than the average sheet-music plates, and is 
cine in a beautifully engraved cover. (@" AGENTS wanted in every town. 
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PRICE, POST-FREE, ONLY 25 CENTS. FIVE COPIES FOR $1.00. 
This book is warranted to be in every particular just exactly as represented, and money will be 
refunded to any purchaser who does not admit that it is satisfactory we every respect. 


L. M. TRIFET, Publisher, 408 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 
ADAMS, RICHTER & CO., Scroll Sawyer 
t 


871 Canal St., New York. 
On nae fey I will 


WIND PIS Ds 
,o** ad” Sole Manufacturers of the 
> send, post- the pattern 
f ? of this ase shelf Bracket, 


NEW YORK) AMAA te cai ce nme 
ee CAMBRIC | & 





rai rite 
‘mae’ Window Shades, 


These are made in all the fashionable colors, 
and will not crack, curl, or fade. 
e are also i importers and manufacturers ot 


SCOTCH HOLLAND SHADES, 


in all colors. Srorz SHADES made to order in Plain, 
Opaque, Dadoed, Striped, and Plaid Cloths. Samples free. 
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Mechanics’ Tools, Smal 
Reese Foney Hinges, 
Catches, Clock vey 
jon or a 6 ots 
logue alone. 
POCKET Bacpaiog is Es. 
Great inducements in way 
of LF ye ag etc., for season 
of 1886 and 1887. 

A. H. POMEROY, 


Division 
216—220 ye va Street, 
HaktForD, CONN. 
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Published Weekly, 

64 columns weekly, 3228 columns a year. 
Good, practical information for the farmer 
and family. Equalled by few, excelled by 


none. Is practical, and no farmer who 
has read it will run his farm without it. Ev- 


PRACTICAL FARMER one year, $22. The 
Sewing Machine is the latest style, all im- 
provements, fullset of attachments, guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction. Sent on 30 days’ 
trial and if not satisfactory money refunded 
on return of Machine to us. Purchasers pay 
freight. 

Any person sending $2 and 
Offer_No. | mentioning this paper will 
receive the PRACTICAL FARMER for 1887 and 
remaining numbers of 1886 free. 


Any person east of the 
Offer No. 2 Mississippi sending us $22, 
mentioning this paper, will receive the 
Practical FARMER for 1887 (remainder of 
1886 free) and the Sewing Machine freight 
paid, If west of the Mississippi, $2Z will 
get the paper and machine, purchaser pay- 
ing freight. 
Re The proof of the pudding is in the eating. Try it. 
Address THE FARMER CO, Publishers, 
1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





All] LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND BOYS 
will find something they need in our new cata- 


logue of housekeeping and useful articles, hardware 
specialties and novelties. Send stamp for copy. 


WEBSTER HARDWARE AND SPECIALTY CO., 
59 Murray S8t., New York City. 


THE STUDIO. 
AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL DEVOTED 10 THE FINE ABTS, 
CLARENCE COOK, Editor. 


CONTENTS. 

LEADERS ON CuRRENT Art Topics. 

Revigsws oF Art-ExuIsITIONs. 

Notices oF New STATUES AND PAINTINGS. 

Notices oF Important New Buitpincs. 

Norticss oF New Art-Booxs. 

Norss on Art-Matters, aT Home AND ABROAD. 

Norgs on ARCHAOLOGY. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS OF ART-EXHIBITIONS, MEETINGS. 
or ArRT-SCHOOLS, ETC., ETC. 

REPRODUCTIONS OF IMPORTANT PAINTINGS BY 
THE ORTHOCHROMATIC METHOD 

AND IN GENERAL WHATEVER CAN BE OF INTEREST 
To ARTISTS, AMATEURS, AND CONNOISSEURS 
oF ART. 

Needed in every cultivated family. Invaluable to. 
Artists, Amateurs, Teachers, Instructors, Connoisseurs, 
Patrons and Lovers of Art, Architects, Builders, Deco- 
rators and Furnishers, Collectors of Antiquities, Vases, 
Coins and Medals, Art-Classes, Clubs, Schools, Colleges, 
Libraries, and Museums, and to every one interested in 
the Fine Arts. 


Published Monthly. $2.00 a Year. Single Numbers 20 Cents. 
Address all communications, and make Postal Notes, 
Money-Orders, Checks, and Drafts payable to 


THE STUDIO PUBLISHING OOMPANY, 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 
J mad” 
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10 Barclay Street, New York. 





- Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. 


™ DUPLEX STEAM-HEATER C0,, 2 





PERTECT STEAM-HEATING AT A LOW COST. 


ia 





MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 
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Headquarters 


cor capies’ FANCY WORK, 


We have been in the FANCY WORK Business for 

ears, and make it a point to ry up with the times. 
ir you are interested in any kind ot Fancy Work or 
Art Painting, send us your full address, and we will 
send /ree our Large Illustrated Circulars. 


INGALLS’ Mammoth $1 Outfit. 


This Stamping Outfit contains 
PERFORATED STAMPING PATTERNS 
yy) and A /phaédet of 26 letters. Designs of Dai- 
sies, Wild Roses, Autumn Leaves, Holly, 
Morning Glory, Wheat, Scallops, Strips, line De 
SIgns, Braiding Pattern, Peaches, Tulip, Owls, Golden- 
Rod, Bird, Rosebud, Coxcomb, and Ferns, etc. 

This outfit also contains A FELT TIDY and imported 
Silk to work it. Incauus’ Instruction Book gives In- 
structions for Indelible Stamping. Ingalls’ Big Cata- 
logue (a 256-page book), containing Thousands of lilus- 
trations of Stamping Patterns, Box Powder, Pad, Book 
telling How to Use Fa Work Materials, also samples 
of Briggs’ Transfer Patterns. Outfit sent 
by mail, post-paid, for $1.00. 


Ingalls’ New Outfit! 


ALL LARGE PATTERNS! Our customers 
have often called for a Stamping Outfit, containing a/2 
large Patterns. To meet this demand we offer this New 
Outfit containing the following Perforated Stamping 
Patterns. A large branch of OAK Leaves, size 9 x 21 
inches, used for EMBROIDERY, KENSINGTON or LUSTRA 
Parintinc. A beautiful spray of Wild Roses, 8x 15, and 
a fine cluster of Pond Lilies, 8x 15, for Table Scarfs, etc. 
Artistic Designs for 7idies, Panels, etc. Cluster of Das- 
sies, 8x9; Golden-Rod,6x8; Fuchsias,7x9; Outline 
Head, 9x12; Bunch of Forget-me-nots, 7x9; Design for 
Tinsel Embroidery,5 xt; Vine of Juy Leaves, pe 
Cluster of Poppies, 42 x7; Woodbine, 444x9; for Lustra 
or Embroidery; Bouquet of Roses, Daistes, Pansies, 
Golden-Rod, and Ferns, size 8x11 inches. Box Powder, 
Pad, Ingalls’ Instruction Book and Ingalls’ Big Catalogue. 
This Outfit is actually worth over $3 00. e send this 
Outfit, post-paid, for $1.25. We will send all the Pat- 
terns in this $1.2§ Outfit without Powder, Pad or 
Books, for $1.00. 

SPECIAL OFFER !—We will send you the In- 
GALLS’ MAMMOTH $1.00 OurTFiT, and all the Patterns in 
this $1.25 Outfit, by mail, for $2.00. 


RANGY WORK MATERIALS. 
SKEINS Imported’ Embroidery Silk, assorted 
yy) colors, for 15 cts. 25 skeins Imported Floss 
assorted colors, for 17 cts. 25 skeins Shaded 
Embroidery Silk, assorted colors, for 20 cents. A pack- 
age of Florence Waste Embroidery Silk, assorted colors, 
for 25 cts. Silk Shade Cards, showing 300 Shades to 
select colors from, price 15 cts. A package of Plush 
and Velvet Pieces for Crazy Patchwork for 30 cts. A 
Package of Ribbon Remnants for 20 cts. 
STAMPED GOODS! 
Fat Tiviss, sise 14x18 in., 15 cts. FRINGED LingNn 
Tiprgs, 14 cts. FRrincep Linen SPLASHERS, 25 Cts. 
Prices of Fancy Worx Booxs greatly reduced. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


A NEW CATALOGUE OF 


BRIGGS’ TRANSFER PATTERNS. 


The tast time that Mr. Briggs was over from England, 
we told him that his Catalogue was not suited to the 
wants of the American Ladies. He saw the feint and 
has made up a Catalogue, printing the Number, Size, 
and Price on each Pattern, so that a lady can tell just 
what the pattern will cost without hunting up the price- 
éist. Briccs’ New CaTaLoGus is a 500k of 230 pages, 
and contains HUNDREDS of ILLUSTRATIONS of BriGcs’ 
TRANSFER PATTERNS, including many New Designs. 
We send this Catalogue by mail, post-paid, for 10 cts. 
BRIGG § SILK and FLOSS is made especially for 

working the TRANSFER Patterns. Briggs’ 

Suave Carps show 300 SHapzs of the Si/& and Floss 
to select colors from. ice, 1§ cts. 

RIGGS’ SILK GUIDE. This book gives a list 

of the Coors to be used in working the Transfer 

Patterns. Price 1octs. Samples of Briggs’ TRANSFER 
Patterns for 6 2c. Stamps. (192 cts.) 

Everything in this advertisement for 18 2c. Stamps. 
(36 cts.) J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 











LADIES, don’t pay exor- 
bitant prices for stamping patterns, 
when you can get them of us at one-half £4 

rice. Our New 1887 Outfit of Per- 
orated Designs for Embroidery, Ken- 
sington and tre Painting, Artistic _. 4 
Needle-work, etc., contains 52 large y/; 

tterns for Table Scarfs, Lam- i 
uins, Tidies, Splashers, etc., ff 
lete Alphabet Box, Light Ly 
ark Powder, Pads, rf), 

of Designs, etc., , 
only $1.25. ‘The patterns 
in above outfit are on 
separate sheets, and not 
crowded together. Outfit, 

186 Designs, Two Alpha- 
bets, Powder, Pads, etc., 
50 cents. 

One-quarter pound Silk 
and Satin, large pieces, 
only 60 cents; former 
price, $1.00. 

Paper Flower Outfit, 
complete, $1.00. a. 
ners, 40 cents. Instruc-f=_=== Ni 
tion book, with price-list wd 
Gon ook, wih picet UNU) 

Address WIIAZ 


PATTEN PUB. C0., oy) 
38 West r4th St., New York. «S05 


com 
and 
Book 


Special Inducements to Agents and Dealers. Sp 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
EGGLESTON: THIS NE 
SD ELASTIC TRUSS 





Has a Pad differen! 





es 
YOUR LUNGS 


OAKS FROM ACORNS. 


row COLDS !! 


“Nature has a remedy for 
ill that flesh is heir to.” 
DR. BUCKLAND’S 


“* PINOS”” 


RESIN of PINE NEEDLES 


fs the great 
: LUNG HEALER. 
It cures Cough 


CONSUMPTION 


rubies, 


CONSUMPTION C.1N BE CURED! 


The aromatic Resin of the Pine Forests of Germany willh 
Mort hpeless cases, Itia a pleasant remedy and ie NATURE'S 
GIFT TO DISEASED MANKIND. ${ per bottle. All Druggists, or 


Ss. O. E. Cco., 174 Fulton Stes New York. 
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Our 1887 New 


P STAMPING OUTFIT! 


This Outfit is th best and 
wand origin tian aay other, and ibis to be ob 
ly made, 


Ga 
oenents ah 





tiful Sea! i a 

t Sno e r Patchwork 
ine of Paine Heese Stith 

ops 








2 
| little Meets 
lnew ogee wit w! a | 


TwoO0 
of Golden R: U in, 
of Roses 


unch Daisies 

bunch Violets Batchelor’s Button 
oer Music large bunch P; nek 

ie Wild Rose and 

Owl on Ly te Vin: aa 3 in, 
ng Swallow Bira 4in, 

{5 we lo Butteray, Half Moon with th’ Face 

ou ons Branch 

Flying Bird, 5in. 





























In addition to the above {36 PATTERNS we include Book of Instructions, { Box White Powder, 
@ Box Black Powder, 2 Best Pads, {| Plece Stamped Felt with Needle and Silk to work It, also 


38 DIFFERENT BOOKS OF FANCY WORK, piece ayie to 
Fanoy Braid Boon, 000 ILLUSTRATIONS Sah AE pace gheting and 


Teaches also HOW TO STAMP 
ee 
on 
Splashers, 


Work, Bien Fae, t t Work ar 2.cr nee be &c. 
Aside tro the, fascination MONEY. ina aN | MAD by selling t the sana to 
U: 


ae E OUT ae ea eure tah roelkere SH OBaRS, 


tiful articles nba 
do Seeker a ours, Many you ae who fag ort of Kemenete our Emi 


rotty on and paying bust our filled 
he their own homes, .BEAR Nt iain etic Rinen 
fits sold by us we a 


yetto 
goods this Outfit re Fuh — Vv THING t 
Sheu pyessnte ONE DOLLAR! Tt Riba 
friende to.en aie ‘you and h~ 4 your N iE DOLCAI RL a PotlaN 


P pstaken ae bua ect ter 
Sen all oF orders to FRANKLIN NEWS Co. “PHILADELPHIA, - PA. aa 


Tell CENT PEW OI ma. [0 CENTS. 





and’ rofict 
ple a. uae 4 


Tt workshop 
‘but what you can 


RENNIE & ALLSON MF’G CO., 
721 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHAMPION LAMP 


Table 


*“*Pennsylvania 
1885. 
or Fancy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


lomas have been awarded 
*? over all com: 


pl 
on saa 


66 
ll forms, Plain 


or Hanging. Send for Illustrated Circular. 


the 
A. J. WEIDENER, Bole owner of Patent, 


No. 36 8. Second 8t., 


Medals and Dip 
the “Cham 





R. M. LAMBIE, 
Manufacturer of all kinds of 


BOOK HOLDERS, 


THE MOST PERFECT 


DICTIONARY HOLDER, 
For Sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List 
SENT FREE. 


No. 136 EAST 18th 8T.. NEW YORK. 


& 





TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


FOR INSURANCES ON LIVES AND 
GRANTING ANNUITIES, 
No. 481 Chestnut Street. 
(NOORPORATED MAROH 10, 18/2. 
OHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL e ° e $2,000,000 
SURPLUS 2 » = 1,400,000 
Chartered to act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, 
TRUSTEES,GUARDIANS, ASSIGNEES,COMMITTEES, 
RECEIVERS, AGENTS, etc., and for the faithful perform- 
ance ofall such dutiesall its Capital and Surplusare liable. 


ALL TRUST INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEPA- 
RATE AND APART FROM THE ASSETS U.? THE 
COMPANY. — 

INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON MONEY DEPOSITS. 
SAFES IN THEIR BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS 
FOR RENT. 





The protection of their Vaults for the preservation of 
WILLS offered gratuitously. 


Gold and Silver-Plate, Deeds, Mortgages, etc., received 
for safe-keeping naae’ guarantee. i 


LINDLEY SMYTH, PRESIDENT. 
JARVIS MASON, TrRuST OFFICER. 
WM. P. HENRY, SEOC’Y AND TREAS, 
WM. L. BROWN, dr, Ass’T SEC’'Y AND TREAS. 


DIRECTORS. 
LINDLEY SmyTH, Eowarp H. COATES, 
ALEXANDER BIDDLE, C. Ho.uis, 
CHARLES H. HUTCHINSON, JOHN R. FELL, 
ANTHONY J. ANTELO, WiLuam W. JUSTICE, 
CHARLES S. Lewis, Henry N. Pau, 
CHARLES W. WHARTON, ORAIGE LIPPINOOTT, 

GEORGE W. CHiLos. 





BLACK STOCKINCS 
THAT POSITIVELY 
Wrinbt Wott CROCE! 
Gentlemen's Half Hose, 
Children’s and Misses’ Hose, 
Ladies’ Fine Lisle Hose. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


Unbleached Cotton Stockings 
Dyed for 25c. per pair. 


We Guarantee these goods, 

y ~~ after being dyed by us, not to 

SesAl(iui soil the feet or underclothing, 

_ that they are equally as clean 

as white hose, and the color 

and gloss will improve by washing. Try a few pairs and 

will be convinced. ‘Silk finish” on all goods. 

‘erms strictly cash. Goods by mail must be accom- 

ied by re note or money order. THE F. P. 

ROBINEO: COMPANY, 49 West St., Boston, Mass. 
‘Now ll New No. 19 ee 
7 sec . 
safeiy support and closely clasp 
the bi k. Book be- 








DR. A. FONTAINE'S PREPARATION 


DEVELOPS A BEAUTIFUL 
the effect ——_— is per- 





w 
: , “Tam perfect! delighted with it ” 
; am 

Mailed secure from observation on rexel t of $1.00. Ialso 
have elegant Face Creams and Jellies, Wrinkle Paste, Fat- 
tening Formula, Auburnine, Depilatory, Acnine, Freckle 

Lotion, etc., etc. Sealed circulars, 4 cents, 
MADAME FONTAINE, 19 East 14th 8t., N. ¥. 
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“Sulphur Soap” secured by Letters-Patent. 





Sulphur Soap 
FOR THE TOILET AND BATH. 


How to Get a Healthful and Pearly Skin, 

A lot of people (infants and adults) are troubled with 
humors which develop into unsighily blemishes on the 
skin. These need artificial aid, and there is nothing 
that will equal GLENN’ SULPHUR SOAP 
as an external application; used in the bath and the 

larly, it will soon free the skin from all 
ties, inducing lithe, firm flesh, and a skin as 





toilet re 


tmpu 
smooth as satin. 25 cents a cake; three cakes 


for 75 cents. Mailed on receipt of price by 


CM, Crittenton, erobetStor, 115 Fulton §t,, ¥, 7, 





And for Sale by Druggists everywhere. 


HAIG REVIVUM, 


NOT A DYE. 


The Crowning Glory of Man and 
Woman is a beautiful head of Hair. 
THE REVIVUM is the ONLY 
LOW-PRICED preparation for 
restoring Gray Hair to its original 
color. Itis certain and superior in 
effect to any other preparation, and 
is an agreeable Hair Dressing. Put 
up in bottles of good size, and sold 
by Druggists everywhere at only 


5 0 CENTS. 





Kills Corns and Bunions. B 


GERMAN CORN REMOVER jobe ar aioe It has no equal. 25 cents. 


Ask for German Corn Remover and 





e of the 





PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS CURE IN ONE MINUTE. 





Gate City Stone Filter Co. 


MANUFACTORY AND DEPOT AT 


Union Porcelain Works, Greenpoint, X. Y. 


SALESROOMS AT 


99 Broadway and G9 E, Lith &t,, Now York City, 
DON'T DRINK IMPURE WATER. 
THE BEST FILTER EYER INVENTED. 


Cheap ones for the Kitchen. 
Fine Porcelain, with Ic e- 
Chambers, for Dining-rooms and 


ces. 
Lasts a lifetime without change. 


NO METAL USED. 


All Common Metals Generate 
POISON when in contact with 


Water. 

2@-NO CHARCOAL, Sand, 
4 or other Compound used. They 
f all Absorb, Retain, and become 
M\ Foul with Living Organisms. 

as C AL HAS NO 

BMN\CHEMICAL EFFECT ON 

ff WATER. 

® Our ice-chamber does not allow 
way the melted ice to mingle 
with the filtered water. 
PY The filtering medium is a 
NATURAL STONE, and 
is as easily cleaned as a 
: : water-pail. 

The Union Porcelain Works manu- 
fucture China Tableware for Families 












and Hotels. Fine Porcelain Dinner 
Sets in stock and made to order. 
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BURNER ° 


Equal to 7 Ordinary Burners. 
Gives a light of 60-candle power, and will fit any ordi- 
nary lamp. The burner has been greatly improved, a 
it is now the best lamp burner, and gives the largest light 
of any burner for oil ever manufactured. As a reading 
light it has no equal. Agents wanted everywhere. 


Price, Burner and Chimney, $1.25, packed ready for shipment. 


HEKTOGRAPH MANUFACTURING CO., 


82 and 84 Church St., New York. 
110 Dearborn St., Chicago. 66 Devonshire St., Boston. 
118 S. Seventh St., Philadelphia. 
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Soft, Wh 


ishtfully “ 
Fragrant. 
PEARS’? SOAP—the Great English Complexion Soap—is sold 


throughout the United States, 


+ Deli 





and in all other parts of the world, 
hoed everywhere. 


and its praises are heard and ec 
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Fohrichs’ Fashion ()uarterly 


Lippincott’s Magazine, 
For the Regular Subscription Price of LIPPINCOTT’S, 


$3.00, 
and besides this we will send 


FREE TO EACH SUBSCRIBER 


A SEALING-WAX CASKET containing two sticks of perfumed wax, taper and seal, any 
initial. Used altogether in fashionable correspondence. 


Ehrichs’ Fashion Quarterly, 


Subscription Price, 5O Cents a Year. 














Issued at the beginning of each season. ORIGINAL STORIES AND Poems by the following 
well-known authors: Julian Hawthorne, Edgar Fawcett, Junius Henri Browne, William 
H. Rideing, James Herbert Morse, Helen Gampbell, Mary Lowe Dickinson, Abby 
Sage Richardson, Leigh North, Florence Hallowell, and others, and a completely Illus- 
trated Guide to the New York Market. The very Latest Fashions and Novelties only are 


a. THE FASHION PUBLISHING CO., 
P.O. Box 3941. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


TRIANGULAR DOMINOS. Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
The New Standard Amusement. PLAYS aang et amen ti oitage il 
\e7 Comprising simple games for the Young, i : 


elaborate games for the Socia! Circle, intri- 

cate games for the Ingenious. Set of 36 in j 

handsome box, with instructions, post-paid, 8 
d Birth: 


25 cts. A cheaper set, to learn the game, 10 ‘A Beautiful Importe lard sent 


Cc 
cts.,silver, FRANK H. Ricnarps, Troy, N. Y. ther will send us the 
nother babies, ania’ 


S A V E Mo MON F Y 8 at lowest luk rates, Vids fh Dye Sample gies 


Free. Address URIE B. GLE, Marietta, Pa. Richardson & Co., Tice ngte 


The Fronefield’s Cattle Powder Co. will : 
send by mail, free, a valuable package of HORTH AND rater een “ 
their famous Cattle Powder to every Farmer ituations procured for r pu is when n competent. 

who applies. It may save you hundreds of end for circular. W.G.C AYERES WV 


dollars, Address 
346 DILLWYN ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Pein Pein Par: 
for all kinds of Send 3 cents Sample pack- 
printing. Cir- for a book of ages of blank 


culars sent free type, cuts, ete: cards, 10 cts, 
JOSEPH WATSON, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


PHONOGRAPHY {Puce 
ks for self-instruction, by Be yy a 
orks for self-instruction nn Pitman an i ; ) 
erome B. Howard, for sale b: yl book-sellers. Cat- years.and isso hare: 
slogne:s alphabet and illustrat onssent free. Address s ma ess ‘the ther a 
OGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, O. 3 dp! gare the peepareaie 

z er : Accept no counter- 


In Satin-lined 7 : > 7 imilar name. 

PIECES SILVERWARE turner. é The distinguished 

all who wil 5, SILVERY elp make sales. RO , Dr. L.A r said 
NOMSHFURD SELVEM PLAT = 0. Nortatord, Conne i SS ‘toatele Myer nyhend 

ton (a En 3p uu ladies will use them, I reeum 


in Confederate Money sent for 25c., or $60 for | ‘gGoy,;aud's pelle 
as the least harmful of all the Skin Ey <9 
185 10. —_ showing premium paid for rare U. S. rations.” One bottle will last aS using it ever: +f 
coins, roc. T.S. Crayton, Jr., Anderson, S. C. Also Poudre Subtile removes superfluous bate ep jay 
to — me A a 7, bescrats ee Man qn: , renrvaghout 
Anel ‘orsale by all Druggists and Fancy 8 Dealers 

F REE PERFU M ERY Perfume wil ugaent to yout the U.S., Canadas, and Euro pe. gay Beware of base imitations 
addreas for 10 c. (to cover postage ant packing.) A hervert for | $1000 Reward for arrest and p proof o of any one selling the same. 
agentz, Address WORTH BROS,., 736 Ninth St., New York, 
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PURIFIES" 
AS WELL AS 
Beautifies the Skin. 
will do it. 





No other cosmetic 
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A BIT OF HISTORY. 


TWENTY YEARS ago, when a comparatively unknown minister announced that he could 
positively cure catarrh, his announcement was met by many with sneers and scorn, but by many 
more with expressions of delight; and his own simple statement of his sufferings and his cure 
impressed others with his honesty of purpose as well as his belief in his ability to cure. 

In reply to his announcement through the press, over 125,000 catarrh sufferers have applied 
to him for relief, and it would be impossible to realize to what extent he has benefited our 
generation. 

Imitators have sprung up in every direction, advertising their nostrums, and adding catarrh _ 
to the long list of diseases they claim to cure; but the simple-minded old clergyman has gone 
on, and seen them rise and fall, so that to-day he stands almost entirely alone, announcing, as of 
old, his still honest belief that he can cure catarrh. His statement is now backed by so many 
thousands of people in all parts of the country that it is not difficult for Mr. Childs to refer parties, 
who may not be fully satisfied, to neighbors or friends in their own locality, who will speak for 
themselves what this treatment has done in their cases. 

Many people annually visit Troy, O., and they realize that their first impression of the Rev. 
T. P. Childs was correct: that he is not a doctor, nor a charlatan, nor a seller of nostrums; but 
a simple-hearted old gentleman, whose faith in his own ability to cure catarrh is unlimited. 

With their own consent, Mr. Childs publishes what a few of the writers say of their own 
cure. One of the most interesting cases is that of Chas. E. Baker, residing at No. 59 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass. His case was very sad, though not an unusual one, as many can testify. 
He says, “I had dyspepsia, a constant headache, ulcers in the nasal and posterior passages, ring- 
ing in the ears; in fact, nasal and bronchial catarrh affected all the passages of the head and 
throat. Added to this was the usual accompaniment of a severe case of catarth, viz., physical 
disability unfitting me for my regular business, Such was my condition when I commenced your 
treatment. I experienced immediate relief. The terrible pressure in my head relaxed; the 
bronchial tubes and nasal passages were soothed by the medicines. I continued to use the medi- 
cines.until the ulcers subsided and healed, the bronchial tubes recovered their wonted vigor, 
dyspepsia gave place to appetite, and the ringing in my ears ceased. I humbly thank God that 
he has blessed your remedy in my case.” 

Among other well-known people in the South who know something about catarrh and its 
treatment is the Rev. R. E. Melvin, of Camden, Miss., who, in a letter published in the Baptist 
Herald, of Austin, Texas, says, “‘I see others besides Brother Childs are advertising to cure 
catarrh. Of the merits of their treatment I know nothing, but I do know that Brother Childs 
cures catarrh, because he cured me. In January I was brought very low with it, as Elder M. T. 
Martin and many others will remember well. For my present marvellous health I am indebted 
alone to the remedy offered by Rev. T. P. Childs, of Troy, O., and I feel ita religious duty I 
owe the afflicted to speak of it on all proper occasions.” 

Perhaps there are few people who have suffered more from catarrh than the Rev. T. P. Childs 
himself, whose experience was more severe than the average catarrh sufferer, though not altogether 
exceptional. He says, “ For nineteen years I suffered with terrible headache, disgusting nasal 
discharges, dryness of the throat, acute bronchitis, coughing, soreness of the lungs, raising of 
bloody mucus, night-sweats, incapacitating me for my professional duties, and bringing me to the 
verge of the grave: all were caused by, and the result of, nasal catarrh. The physicians said 
that catarrh could not be cured, but I did cure myself, and have succeeded in curing thousands 
and thousands of others. The cure is certain, thorough, and perfect, and is now endorsed by 
every physician who has examined it.” 

Catarrh is frequently mistaken for consumption, the symptoms in each being much alike, 
especially in the earlier stages. No one who recognizes in his own system, or who should see in his 
friends or relatives, any of the symptoms, should neglect to send a statement of the case to Mr. 
Childs; there may be hope in even very desperate cases. Catarrh is generally many years in 
gaining a foothold in the system, and attacks so many parts of the body that it cannot be cured 
by any one remedy, or by a single application. It requires medicines that will meet the disease 
wherever it is located, and fight it, inch by inch, until a complete victory has been obtained. 

Catarrh and consumption are the twin enemies of the race, and any means of relief is a 
heaven-sent blessing. The treatment furnished by Rev. T. P. Childs, of Troy, O., may be relied 
on as an effective and certain cure for nasal catarrh, bronchitis, and every disease of the throat 
and lungs, and may be recommended with every confidence. None need feel any hesitancy in 
placing their case in Mr. Childs’s hands. Those who have tried other remedies, without success, 
should not despair until they have personally tested his advice. A full statement of method of 
home treatment and cost will be sent on application. 


PY 

















BEAUTIFUL STATUETTE OF © 
© BARTHOLDI’S GREAT WORK. 


THE MOST LIBERAL AND ATTRACTIVE 
OFFER EVER MADE. 








Y exclusive arrangement with the Statue of Liberty Manufac- 
turing Company, I am enabled to make the following unex- 
ampled offers, which place this beautiful statuette, of bronze 

and nickel, within the reach of every one, and without the outlay 
of a single cent. 

The statuette has been specially made for me, and is a beautiful 
fac-simile, and of the identical material, of the great statue. The 
pedestal and base are heavily nickeled and will, with proper care, 
last brilliant and untarnished a lifetime. Thousands of statuettes 
of inferior wcrkmanship, of less height, without base, have been 
sold at $1.00 each. 

This is the only opportunity to obtain, absolutely free of cost, 
this beautiful souvenir and work of art, which should be in every 
patriotic household in the land. Remember, this is the only statu- 
ette authorized by the artist, M. Bartholdi, or the American 
Committee, all others being fraudulent and piratical imitations, 
and can be obtained by no other publisher in the United States or 
Canada. We make the following offers: 

I.—To any person sending usa new subscriber to the INustrated 

Newspaper (price, postpai $4.00 er annum), or to the 


d, 
Popular Monthi rice, postpaid -00 per annum), for 
one year, we will ma postpaid. the statuette of Liberty.’ 


II.—To any person sending two new subscribers to the Sunday 
Magazine (price, postpaid, 2.50 per annum’, for one year 
we will send the statuette. 

III.—To any person sending not less than @4, except as acated 
above, for any of our publications, singly or in combination, 
we will send the statuette. 

In each case the full subscription price must be sent directly to 
this office, and request for the statuette distinctly stated with the 
remittance. 

t@ The Statuette will not be sold. without subscrip- 
tion, at any price, 


FRANK LESLIE'S POPULAR MONTHLY 


FOR 1887. 


This old favorite, ‘‘The Monarch of the Monthlies,” will, fn the 
coming year, be more attractive than ever. Among its features 

es 

Subjects of the Day. in the Old World or the New, 
always treated with illustrations to bring the whole vividly before 
the mind of the reader. 

Popular Science, by able and skillful writers. 

Papers on Our National Capital, the Great Seaports and 
Manufacturing Cities. 

Outdoor Amusements of the American People on Land 
and Water. 

Modern War Material. 

Female Sovereigns of Europe. 

Articles and Stories by General Lew Wallace, Etta W. Pierce, 
Lucy H. Hooper, Walter E. McCann, Elizabeth Taylor, A. V. 
Abbott, Col. Chaille Long, Hon. Clarence. Pullen, Ausburn 
Towner, Fay Adams, Amelia A. Barr, and other talented and 
popular writers. 

All the other publications of this house will be bee up to their 
well-known high standard of merit, and fully abreast the duties and 
demands of the times, 

Specimen copies of each monthly forwarded postpaid,for 15 cents 
or the entire list of weeklies and monthlies for 3@ cents. 


mrs. FRANK LESLIE, 














53, 55 & 67 Park Place, New York. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


AN UNPARALLELED OFFER! 


The Gem of Religious Monthlie, |4 Storehouse of Art.| Best Family Magazine. 


The Quiver, Magazine of Art, |p, ASSEtLS are. 


Subscription, $1.50. Sample on Subscription, $3.50. Sample on Subscription, $1.50, Sample on 
receipt of 6c. in stamps. receipt of 200. in stamps. receipt of 6c. in stamps. 
Any one sending us $1.50} Any one sending us $3.50| Any one sending us $1.50 
before Feb. 1, 1887, for one | before Feb. 1, 1887, for one before Feb. 1, 1887, for one 
subscription, |new yearly subscription,| new yearly subscription 
00 may select $2.00 worth of | may select $1.00 worth of 
books from our catalogue, | books fr 








ll b which will be sent, post- 
your paid, to your address. 


THREE OF THE BEST MAGAZINES PUBLISHED. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


PROSPECTUS AND CATALOGUE OF OVER 12¢0 PUBLICATIONS FREE ON APPLICATION, 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitep, 739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


PEARLS vue MOUTH, 











Floral Guide 


FOR 1887, 


containing an Illustrated 
early the FL 2 

VEGETABLES grown, with di- 
rections now to grow them. where the best SEEDS, 
PLANTS, AND BULBS can be procured, with 
prices of each. This book mailed free on receipt of 10 
cents. and the 10 cents may. be deducted from the first 
orter sentus, Every one interested in a en, or who 
desires good. fresh seeds, should have work. We 
refer to the millions of persons who have planted our 
seeds UY ONLY VICK’s SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS. 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladwes’ Suits : 


ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY and U- naderwear. 


S O Z O D O N qT, LapiEs who are unable to examine our 


which renders the teeth wuitz, the gums | stock of these goods personally, would find it 

Rosy, and the breath sweet. It thoreughly | to their advantage to correspond with. us. 

vets doce nre#r from the teeth, and pre-!| The most complete information. furnished, 
ye ° A . 

and careful attention given to special orders. 


Sold by DRUGGISTS and FANCY GOODS DEALERS. 
Lord & Taylor, 














Pearist. N. ¥ 
THOS. P. SIMPS, Washington, D.C. ‘end at once for sample of the great Sau. 
p AT ENT S No pay asked for patent antil ob- American Remedy. ousands Cured. Aus 
tained. Write for Inventor's Guide. dress, BRAZILIAN COMPOUND CO., NEWARK, N. 
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RAVEN G 


ly contains oil. Softens and 
economical. Makes lad 
varnished Beware of imitations, 
statements. Butron & OTTLEY, Manu 


HENRY’S 
CARBOLIC SALVE. 


The most Powerful Healing 
Ointment ever Discovered. 


lacturers, New York. 








Carbolic Salve allays 


Carbolic Salve heals 


Carbolic Salve cures 
Carbolic Salve heals 


Ask for Henry’s—Take No Other. 
"BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. eg 
Price 25 cts., mail prepaid 30 cts. 


JOHN FP. HENRY & 00., New York. 
GPW rite for Mluminated Book. 


a 
THE A. B.C. OF AGRICULTURE. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
begins 1887 with a series of papers on this subject by 
well known practical writers, which will furnish invalu- 
able information to every professignal man, merchant, 
and mechanic, who looks forward to being the happy 
possessor of an acre or more of land—to everybody wish- 
ing to learn practical agriculture, etc. One hundred 
illustrations and fifty contributors every number. 


$1.50 A YEAR. 
Send for sample copy. 
751 Broadway, New York. 


SEEDS CIVEN AWAY! 

A PACKAGE Mixed Flower Seeds <eonbindes, with 
Park’s Fora Guns, all for 2 stamps. Tell all your 
friends. G. W. PARK, Fanncttsburg, Pa. 
AGENTS WANTED for two new fast-selling arti- 
cles. Samples free. C. E. MARSHALL, Lockport, N.Y, 

















OOKS ON BUILDING, PAINTING, 


Decorating, etc. 
e, address, enclo: 


sin 
WM. T. COMSTOCK 


For my 88-page Illustrated Cata- 
stamp, 
6 Astor Place, N.Y. 









preserves leather. Is 
ies’ shoes look new and natural, not 
and te! tae and misleading 


An Old World-Renowned 


REMEDY FOR THE 


HOARSENESS, 


——:AND ALL:—— 


HROAT TROUBLES. 


Indispensable to Speakers 
and Singers. 


For sale, only in bowxes, by all 
Medicine dealers. ~ 


quitdble 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
























Lo ri ; large capital ; 
CAPITAL, _ | strongest banking connection; siz 
Jaye of interest; eae an Dovers- 
seat meat bende; pay Owide the in- 
and Interest poo m care ; loans always 
te, ready to deliver; highest 
Guaranteed. pers aecod orany wher’. Prinoi 
and int payable at First Na- 
tiona] Bank of New York, or at any of our OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 208 B'way, BOSTON, 23 Court 8t., 
Cuas, N. FowLer, Man. H. H. Fitog, 
PUHILA., 112 8. 4th St., KANSAS CITY, oy 
Cuas. —_ WILKINSON, Joun C. AVERY, Sec. 
an. 








yy Barr . lg 
Tricopherous 


FOR 

THE HAIR. 

No composition yet 
discovered Mae the 
growth and beauty of 
the Hair, has met with 
: such signal success as 
Barry's Tricopnerovs. It is universally used through- 
out the world, and all speak in praise of its great worth. 
It is very pleasant to use, and gives the Hair a peculiarly — 
rich gloss, entirely preventing baldness. 


sp08, a) 


sare eneteet aaes 
's me 
orders for ‘ous ‘celebrated freas 









THE 







GREATAMERICAN 


Jona Tv fold Band or Hos 
‘ea or me 
cold Band Moss Rose 'd Moss 
Decorated Toilet Set, Bet, ot Gold Band: 


full 
p BEE GREAT AMERICAN TRE C02. 
To introduce them, we will 
Self- 
RIG OFFER. Geese primes 


one. 
at once. 





us your name, P.O., and ex 


sen 
National Co., 23 Dey St., N. ¥- 


The 
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81 Somerset St., Te A 


Boston, Mass, 


A. P. W. Paper Co. 

Gentlemen: Your ‘‘ Me- ‘PEINTED Paper, or that containing chemicals ine 
dicated Toilet Paper” is| is a cause of Hemorrholda, The “StanDaxp 
useful in the treatment 


of Anal diseases, allay- 


free from 


ing the intense itching, 

ot a Gpecial Express contracts now enable us to 

vincing of ite merits. | Deliver One Dozen 1000 Sheet Rolls 
F. M. JoHNson, M. D, | Secesslble by Express’ on receipt of $800; or we cen 





paid. 


forward, as heretofore, Two Rolls and Nickel Fixture 
6 for $1.00, charges pre; 
i=} 


URAT EO 
D 


OUR MEDICATED PAPER 


For sufferers from Hemorrhoids, has proved a most successful vehicle for 
emollient and astringent remedies, affording a means of securing for chronic 
cases that — persistent treatment without which the advice and reme- 
dies of the ablest physicians fail to relieve. 

This paper, heavily charged with an ointment approved by the profession, 
offers a method of tment free from the inconvenience and annoyance 
attending the use of other remedies. The itching type of the disease quickly 
yields to its influence. 

Pocket Packet, 10 cts. Eight Packets and neat Pocket coy, Price per 
roll of 1,000 sheets, securely wrapped in Tin Foil, 50 cts. 0 1,000 Sheet 
Rolls, Nickel Fixture, $1.30, Delivered free anywhere in the United States 
on receipt of price. Address: 


ee 
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CALC Trays ayo Ivan 


The Physicians’ Favorite! 
A:PERFECT NUTRIENT. 


A predigested, non-irritating, easily assimi- 
lated food indicated in all weak and inflamed 
conditions of the digestive organs, either in 
infants or adults. 

g@= It has been the positive means of saving 
many lives, having been successful in hundreds 
of cases where other prepared foods failed. 


The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, Most 


vA 













One touch of the finger should produce any character 
used by the operator of a writing machine; instruments 
that fail to accomplish this are deficient, and do not fully 
meet the necessity that brought them forth. These facts 
are seif-evident. 

The No. 2 ** Caligraph”’ is the only writing machine 
that fully economizes time and labor, and economy of time 
and labor is the best reason we know for soliciting trade. 

10,0co *‘ Caligraphs”’ are in daily use. 





Economical, of all Prepared Foods. 
150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED, At Druggists, 25c., soc., $1.00. 


a A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of Infants 
and Inyallds,’’ sent free on application. HARTFORD, CONN. 


We ts, Ricuarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. New York Office, 237 Broadway. 


TrowNnN TOPICS. 


THE JOURNAL OF SOCIETY. 
CIRCULATION 20,000, AND RAPIDLY GROWING. 


In Every Sense the Best, Brightest, Most Original, Most Entertaining Journal of the Day. 
AN OUTSPOKEN REVIEW OF SOCIETY, ITS PEOPLE AND THEIR DOINGS. 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY. 
$4.00 Per Year. $2.50 for Six Months. $1.30 for Three Months. 


It deals with all subjects of interest to people of Social, Financial, and Political Pretensions, 
in a spirit thoroughly original and independent. As a purveyor of NEWS, it is in advance of all 
others in its information, and, what is more to the point, its NEWS is invariably from the “ In- 
side.” Its SHORT STORIES 
are acknowledged to be by far the BEST printed in any American journal, and have of themselves 
given it a fame that is wellnigh world-wide. 

The matter of TOWN TOPICS is such as in no way confines its interest to the 
locality of its publication. There is not a person of wealth, refinement, or social pre- 
tensions from Maine to California who will not find it full of interest, good sense, and 
special charm. 

“THE SAUNTERER,” “THE STORY TELLER,” “THE RATTLER,” ‘THE WOMAN OF 
FASHION,” “ THE FINANCIER,” “THE ROOM TRADER,” “THE POLITICIAN,” “ THE SPORTS- 
MAN,” ‘“‘ THE PLAYGOER,” ‘THE LOOKER-ON,” and a host of others all join in a symposium of 
wit and wisdom UNEQUALLED IN ANY PUBLICATION IN THE WORLD. 

Fresh and reliable with its NEWS, dainty in its literary style, good-natured in its well-bred 
satire, entertaining with its stories: these are the cardinal virtues of Town Topics. 


We publish 400 letters from prominent men and firms, 
which are convincing. 
For specimens, etc., address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE 60., 

















ADVERTISERS 
whose business makes it important that they should reach the eyes of the WEALTHY AND FASHION- 
ABLE WoRLD throughout America, will find Town Topics the best possible medium for their 


purposes. Address 


TOVW-N TOPICS, 
6 23 Park Row, New York. 
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| WEDDI N Cc I NVITATIONS . 


Correct Forms.— Latest Styles.— Handsomely Printed. 


Orders by mail will receive immediate attention. 
Samples and prices furnished on application. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





pitas GOLD MEDAL= 


‘PARIS : HXPOSITION -1878- 
cy le To: i ~€! 
"@) OSEF het [OTE sRONs 3 IN 


ns COTE BL OHN SS 


~THE » FAVORITE ~NUMBERS*803.332 404,170 351 WITH’ 
@GILLOTTS OTHER-STYLES—SOLD-BY-ALL* DEALERS +. 
es>-- THROUGHOUT * *THESWORLD -= 








HE Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone,—brain workers,—cured their ner- : 


vous exhaustion by taking 9 ° e e 

“the ordinary tooa eon- GYOSBY’S Vitalized Phospbites. 
tains elements that build up the 
muscles, but people who write, think, worry, watch by bedsides, study much, waste 
nerves not muscles. Of all the special brain foods CrosBy's VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 
are the best yet devised by scientific research. This Editor has examined many letters 
from people, and they speak of a benefit that no medicine can give. He believes in 
them, uses them, and will bear testimony to their efficacy.”—Z. L. KELLOGG, Editor 
of School Journal “Treasure-Trove,”? etc. ‘Every one speaks well of Vitalized Phos- 
phites.”—CHRISTIAN AT WORK. Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites cure all forms of — 
nervousness and weaknesses. A vital phosphite, not a laboratory phosphate or soda- 


water absurdity. 
For Sale by Druggists, or Mail, $1.00. 56 West Twenty-fifi th Ste, New York. 


Wanteyren 4 UNABRIDGED QUARTO DICTIONARY 
EDITION OF 1887. 

A New Brnsung Bogephio Diinay 

A New Pronouncing Gazetteer of tha World, 


noting and /ocating over 20,000 places, 
Containing also 
Over 12,500 goon a Words, 
recently added, together with 


A Table of 5000 Words, together with their Synonymes. - 
Library Sheep, Marbled Edges, $10. 
te FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
: ~ J B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Pusuisners, 
With Decison’s er ona ‘tales fhe 75 conte sdditicnal, 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
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POWDER 


_Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. » anerd of gual s atoematite end 
eness. on: than th ds, and 


phosphate powders. Sold 
OYAL BARING POWDER CO., 106 Wall Street, New York. 


EYSTONE 3 
—_ WATCHES 


anc tae ee ol te 
BECAUSE™ om mee | 
any wat and in 
portant improve h ie 
STEM WIND 
simplest ma 
Our Patent Dust-proof movements ere free 
from all variations.caused by dirt or dampness; 
an advantage whi memes does or dareclaim, 
Weare the only using onl Genuine tuby 
orey © in every grade, and d all Watches are 


the best material and are urnt 
time keepers, under our own a ws 


guarantee. 
ATKINSON BROS c2e.cnceest Sts 
ar Asie TOUR Seer one wand Watch Co 


PIANO FORTES. 


FIFTY YEARS BEFORE THE PUBLIC, 

Upon their excellence alone, have attained an 
UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 
Which establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 
TONE, TOUCH, 
WORKMANSHIP, and DURABILITY. 
WAREROOMS: 

112 oe Ravens, New York. 204 and 

0S W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
a7 Market Space, Penna, Ave., Washington, D.C. 


“Careful, Lion! If ’ou b’eak mama's 
EDENIA bottle mama will never forgive 
‘ou, NEVER!” 


LUNDBORG’S PERFUME EDENIA. 


LUNDBORC’S RHENISH COLOCNE. 
8 AND 


poune, 





GOLD BAKER R's 1878 


breakfast akfast Coe, 


= Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
tim cal, costing less than one cent @ 
‘i cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
M4 etrengthening, easily digested, and 
t Vik admirably adapted for invalids as 
# well as for perzons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIB, 1878 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as & 

i drink, or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 

f.and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 





“ALIIVADS GUVGNVIS GIO AHL J 




















AMERICAN BRANCH OF HOUSE, 
91 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, SOLE AGENT.. JOSEPH GILLOT?r & sOme. 





